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EXTKACT  FEOM  AUGUSTINE'S  KETEACTATIONS 


REFEEKING  TO 


THE  BOOKS  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

(retract,  lib.  II.  CAP.  IV.) 


F 


''  ■  "llNDINGr  that  the  books  on  Christian  Doctrine  were 
not  finished,  I  thought  it  better  to  complete  them 
before  passing  on  to  the  revision  of  others.  Accordingly,  I 
completed  the  third  book,  which  had  been  written  as  far  as 
the  place  where  a  quotation  is  made  from  the  Gospel  about  the 
woman  who  took  leaven  and  hid  it  in  three  measures  of  meal 
till  the  whole  v/as  leavened.^  I  added  also  the  last  book,  and 
finished  the  whole  work  in  four  books  [in  the  year  426] :  the 
first  three  affording  aids  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the 
last  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  making  known  our 
interpretation.  In  the  second  book,^  I  made  a  mistake  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  book  commonly  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.  For  I  have  since  learnt  that  it  is  not  a  well- 
established  fact,  as  I  said  it  was,  that  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
who  wrote  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  wrote  this  book  also : 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is  altogether  more 
probable  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  this  book.  Again, 
when  I  said,  '  The  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  these  forty-four  books,' ^  I  used 
the  phrase  '  Old  Testament '  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
usage.  But  the  apostle  seems  to  restrict  the  application  of 
^  Bk.  iii.  chap.  25.  Chap.  8.  ^  Bk.  ii.  chap.  8. 
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the  name  'Old  Testament'  to  the  law  which  was  given  on 
Mount  Sinai.  ^  And  in  what  I  said  as  to  Saint  Ambrose 
having,  by  his  knowledge  of  chronology,  solved  a  great  diffi- 
culty, when  he  showed  that  Plato  and  Jeremiah  were  con- 
temporaries,^ my  memory  betrayed  me.  What  that  great 
bishop  really  did  say  upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the 
book  which  he  wrote,  '  On  Sacraments  or  Philosophy.' "  ^ 

^  Gal.  iv.  24.  ^  Book.  ii.  chap.  28.     See  jj.  65. 

^  This  book  is  amons  the  lost  works  of  Ambrose. 
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ON  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 


P  E  E  r  A  C  E, 

SHOWING  THAT  TO  TEACH  RULES  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  IS 
NOT  A  SUPERFLUOUS  TASK. 

1.  npHEEE  are  certain  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
JL  ture  which  I  think  might  with  great  advantage  be 
taught  to  earnest  students  of  the  word,  that  they  may  protit 
not  only  from  reading  the  works  of  others  who  have  laid  open 
the  secrets  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  also  from  themselves 
opening  such  secrets  to  others.  These  rules  I  propose  to 
teach  to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  learn,  if  God  our 
Lord  do  not  withhold  from  me,  while  I  write,  the  thoughts  He 
is  wont  to  vouchsafe  to  me  in  my  meditations  on  this  subject. 
But  before  I  enter  upon  this  undertaking,  I  think  it  well  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  are  likely  to  take  exception 
to  the  work,  or  who  would  do  so,  did  I  not  conciliate  them 
beforehand.  And  if,  after  all,  men  should  still  be  found  to 
make  objections,  yet  at  least  tliey  will  not  prevail  with  others 
(over  whom  they  might  have  influence,  did  they  not  find  them 
forearmed  against  their  assaults),  to  turn  them  back  from  a 
useful  study  to  the  dull  sloth  of  ignorance. 

2.  There  are  some,  then,  likely  to  object  to  this  work  of 
mine,  because  they  have  failed  to  understand  the  rules  here 
laid  down.  Others,  again,  will  think  that  I  have  spent  my 
labour  to  no  purpose,  because,  though  they  understand  the 
rules,  yet  in  their  attempts  to  apply  them  and  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  them,  they  have  failed  to  clear  up  the  point  they 
wish  cleared  up ;  and  these,  because  they  have  received  no 
assistance  from   this  work  themselves,  will  give  it  as  their 
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opinion  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  anybody.  There  is  a  third 
class  of  objectors  who  either  really  do  understand  Scripture 
well,  or  think  they  do,  and  who,  because  they  know  (or  imagine) 
that  they  have  attained  a  certain  power  of  interpreting  the 
sacred  books  without  reading  any  directions  of  the  kind  that  I 
propose  to  lay  down  here,  will  cry  out  that  such  rules  are 
not  necessary  for  any  one,  but  that  everything  rightl}^  done 
towards  clearing  up  the  obscurities  of  Scripture  could  be 
better  done  by  the  unassisted  grace  of  God. 

3.  To  reply  briefly  to  all  these.  To  those  who  do  not 
understand  what  is  here  set  down,  my  answer  is,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  blamed  for  their  want  of  understanding.  It  is  just 
as  if  they  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  or  the  old  moon,  or 
some  very  obscure  star,  and  I  should  point  it  out  with  my 
finger :  if  they  had  not  sight  enough  to  see  even  my  finger, 
they  would  surely  have  no  right  to  fly  into  a  passion  with  me 
on  that  account.  As  for  those  who,  even  though  they  know 
and  understand  my  directions,  fail  to  penetrate  the  meaning 
of  obscure  passages  in  Scripture,  they  may  stand  for  those 
who,  in  the  case  I  have  imagined,  are  just  able  to  see  my 
finger,  but  cannot  see  the  stars  at  which  it  is  pointed.  And 
so  both  these  classes  had  better  give  up  blaming  me,  and  pray 
instead  that  God  would  grant  them  the  sight  of  their  eyes. 
Por  though  I  can  move  my  finger  to  point  out  an  object,  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  open  men's  eyes  that  they  may  see  either 
the  fact  that  I  am  pointing,  or  the  object  at  which  I  point. 

4.  But  now  as  to  those  who  talk  vauntingly  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  boast  that  they  understand  and  can  explain  Scrip- 
ture without  the  aid  of  such  directions  as  those  I  now  pro- 
pose to  lay  down,  and  who  think,  therefore,  that  what  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  is  entirely  superfluous.  I  would  such 
persons  could  calm  themselves  so  far  as  to  remember  that, 
however  justly  they  may  rejoice  in  God's  great  gift,  yet  it  was 
from  human  teachers  they  themselves  learnt  to  read.  Now, 
they  would  hardly  think  it  right  that  they  should  for  that 
reason  be  held  in  contempt  by  the  Egyptian  monk  Antony,  a 
just  and  holy  man,  who,  not  being  able  to  read  himself,  is  said 
to  have  committed  the  Scriptures  to  memory  through  hearing 
ihem  read  by  others,  and  by  dint  of  wise  meditation  to  have 
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arrived  at  a  thoroiigli  understanding  of  tliem ;  or  by  that  bar' 
barian  slave  Christianus,  of  whom  I  have  lately  heard  from 
very  respectable  and  trustworthy  witnesses,  who,  without  any 
teaching  from  man,  attained  a  full  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
reading  simply  through  prayer  that  it  might  be  revealed  to 
him ;  after  three  days'  supplication  obtaining  his  request  that 
he  might  read  through  a  book  presented  to  him  on  the  spot  by 
the  astonished  bystanders. 

5.  But  if  any  one  thinks  that  these  stories  are  false,  I  do 
not  strongly  insist  on  them.  Eor,  as  I  am  dealing  with 
Christians  who  profess  to  understand  the  Scriptures  without 
any  directions  from  man  (and  if  the  fact  be  so,  the}^  boast  of 
a  real  advantage,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  kind),  they  must 
surely  grant  that  every  one  of  us  learnt  his  own  language  by 
hearing  it  constantly  from  childhood,  and  that  any  other 
language  we  have  learnt, — Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  any  of  the 
rest, — we  have  learnt  either  in  the  same  way,  by  hearing  it 
spoken,  or  from  a  human  teacher.  iNTow,  then,  suppose  we 
advise  all  our  brethren  not  to  teach  their  children  any  of  these 
things,  because  on  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
apostles  immediately  began  to  speak  the  language  of  every 
race ;  and  warn  every  one  who  has  not  had  a  like  experience 
that  he  need  not  consider  himself  a  Christian,  or  may  at  least 
doubt  whether  he  has  yet  received  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  No,  no  ; 
rather  let  us  put  away  false  pride  and  learn  whatever  can  be 
learnt  from  man ;  and  let  him  who  teaches  another  communi- 
cate what  he  has  himself  received  without  arrocjance  and 
without  jealousy.  And  do  not  let  us  tempt  Him  in  whom  we 
have  believed,  lest,  being  ensnared  by  such  wiles  of  the  enemy 
and  by  our  own  perversity,  we  may  even  refuse  to  go  to  the 
churches  to  hear  the  gospel  itself,  or  to  read  a  book,  or  to  listen 
to  another  reading  or  preaching,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be 
carried  up  to  the  third  heaven,  "  whether  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body,"  as  the  apostle  says,^  and  there  hear  unspeakable 
words,  such  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,  or  see  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  hear  the  gospel  from  His  own  lips 
rather  than  from  those  of  men. 

6.  Let  us  beware  of  such  dangerous  temptations  of  joride. 

•  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4. 
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and  let  us  rather  consider  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
himself,  although  stricken  down  and  admonished  by  the  voice 
of  God  from  heaven,  was  yet  sent  to  a  man  to  receive 
the  sacraments  and  be  admitted  into  the  Church  ;^  and  that 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  although  an  angel  announced  to  him 
that  his  prayers  were  heard  and  his  alms  had  in  remem- 
brance, was  yet  handed  over  to  Peter  for  instruction,  and  not 
only  received  the  sacraments  from  the  apostle's  hands,  but  was 
also  instructed  by  him  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love.^  And  without  doubt  it  was  possible  to  have  done 
everything  through  the  instrumentality  of  angels,  but  the  con- 
dition of  our  race  would  have  been  much  more  dec^raded  if 
God  had  not  chosen  to  make  use  of  men  as  the  ministers  of 
His  word  to  their  fellow-men.  For  how  could  that  be  true 
which  is  written,  "  The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple 
ye  are,"  ^  if  God  gave  forth  no  oracles  from  His  human  temple, 
but  communicated  everything  that  He  wished  to  be  taught  to 
men  by  voices  from  heaven,  or  through  the  ministration  of 
angels  ?  Moreover,  love  itself,  which  binds  men  together  in 
the  bond  of  unity,  would  have  no  means  of  pouring  soul  into 
soul,  and,  as  it  were,  mingling  them  one  with  another,  if  men 
never  learnt  anything  from  their  fellow-men. 

7.  And  we  know  that  the  eunuch  who  was  reading  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  did  not  understand  what  he  read,  was  not  sent 
by  the  apostle  to  an  angel,  nor  was  it  an  angel  who  explained 
to  him  what  he  did  not  understand,  nor  was  he  inwardly 
illuminated  by  the  grace  of  God  without  the  interposition  of 
man ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  suggestion  of  God,  Philip,  who 
did  understand  the  prophet,  came  to  him,  and  sat  with  him, 
and  in  human  words,  and  with  a  human  tongue,  opened  to 
him  the  Scriptures.^  Did  not  God  talk  with  Moses,  and  yet 
he,  with  great  wisdom  and  entire  absence  of  jealous  pride, 
accepted  the  plan  of  his  father-in-law,  a  man  of  an  alien  race, 
for  ruling  and  administering  the  affairs  of  the  great  nation 
entrusted  to  him  ?^  For  Moses  knew  that  a  wise  plan,  in  what- 
ever mind  it  midit  orJGfinate,  was  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the 
man  who  devised  it,  but  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  the  un- 
changeable God. 

1  Actsix.  3.        *  Acts  X.       ^  i  Cor.  iii.  17.       "  Acts  viii.  26.       ^Ex.  xviii.  13. 
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8.  In  the  last  place,  every  one  who  boasts  that  he,  through 
divine  illumination,  understands  the  obscurities  of  Scripture, 
though  not  instructed  in  any  rules  of  interpretation,  at  the 
same  time  believes,  and  rightly  believes,  that  this  power  is  not 
his  own,  in  the  sense  of  originating  with  himself,  but  is  the  gift 
of  God.  For  so  he  seeks  God's  glory,  not  his  own.  But  reading 
and  understanding,  as  he  does,  without  the  aid  of  any  human  in- 
terpreter, why  does  he  himself  undertake  to  interpret  for  others  ? 
Why  does  he  not  rather  send  them  direct  to  God,  that  they 
too  may  learn  by  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit  without  the 
help  of  man  ?  The  truth  is,  he  fears  to  incur  the  reproach : 
"  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  oughtest  to  have  put 
my  money  to  the  exchangers."  "^  Seeing,  then,  that  these  men 
teach  others,  either  through  speech  or  writing,  what  they  under- 
stand, surely  they  cannot  blame  me  if  I  likewise  teach  not 
only  what  they  understand,  but  also  the  rules  of  interpretation 
they  follow.  For  no  one  ought  to  consider  anything  as  his 
own,  except  perhaps  what  is  false.  All  truth  is  of  Him  who 
says,  "  I  am  the  truth."  ^  For  what  have  we  that  we  did  not 
receive  ?  and  if  we  have  received  it,  why  do  we  glory,  as  if  we 
had  not  received  it  ?  ^ 

9.  He  who  reads  to  an  audience  pronounces  aloud  the  words 
he  sees  before  him  ;  he  who  teaches  reading,  does  it  that 
others  may  be  able  to  read  for  themselves.  Each,  however, 
communicates  to  others  what  he  has  learnt  himself.  Just  so, 
the  man  who  explains  to  an  audience  the  passages  of  Scripture 
he  understands  is  like  one  who  reads  aloud  the  words  before 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  lays  down  rules  for 
interpretation  is  like  one  who  teaches  reading,  that  is,  shows 
others  how  to  read  for  themselves.  So  that,  just  as  he  who 
knows  how  to  read  is  not  dependent  on  some  one  else,  when  he 
finds  a  book,  to  tell  him  what  is  written  in  it,  so  the  man  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  rules  which  I  here  attempt  to  lay  down,  if 
he  meet  with  an  obscure  passage  in  the  books  which  he  reads, 
will  not  need  an  interpreter  to  lay  open  the  secret  to  him,  but, 
holding  fast  by  certain  rules,  and  following  up  certain  indica- 
tions, will  arrive  at  the  hidden  sense  without  any  error,  or  at 
least  without  falling  into  any  gross  absurdity.     And  so,  although 

1  Matt.  XXV.  26,  27.  ^  j^^^  xiv.  6.  »  i  Qq^.^  jy.  7, 
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it  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work  itself  that 
no  one  can  justly  object  to  this  undertaking  of  mine,  whicl« 
has  no  other  object  than  to  be  of  service,  yet  as  it  seemed  con- 
venient to  reply  at  the  outset  to  any  who  might  make  pre« 
liminary  objections,  such  is  the  start  I  have  thought  good  U 
:raake  on  the  road  I  am  about  to  traverse  in  this  book. 


CHAP.  I.]  THE  WORK  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  PARTS. 


BOOK     F  I  K  S  T, 


CONTAINING  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED 
IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

ARGUMENT. 

THE  AUTHOR  DIVIDES  HIS  WORK  INTO  TWO  PARTS,  ONE  RELATING  TO  THE  DIS- 
COVERY, THE  OTHER  TO  THE  EXPRESSION,  OF  THE  TRUE  SENSE  OF 
SCRIPTURE.  HE  SHOWS  THAT  TO  DISCOVER  THE  MEANING  WE  MUST  ATTEND 
BOTH  TO  THINGS  AND  TO  SIGNS,  AS  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
THINGS  WE  OUGHT  TO  TEACH  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE,  AND  ALSO  THE 
SIGNS  OF  THESE  THINGS,  THAT  IS,  WHERE  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THESE 
THINGS  IS  TO  BE  SOUGHT.  IN  THIS  FIRST  BOOK  HE  TREATS  OF  THINGS, 
WHICH  HE  DIVIDES  INTO  THREE  CLASSES, — THINGS  TO  BE  ENJOYED,  THINGS 
TO  BE  USED,  AND  THINGS  WHICH  USE  AND  ENJOY.  THE  ONLY  OBJECT  WHICH 
OUGHT  TO  BE  ENJOYED  IS  THE  TRIUNE  GOD,  WHO  IS  OUR  HIGHEST  GOOD  AND 
OUR  TRUE  HAPPINESS.  WE  ARE  PREVENTED  BY  OUR  SINS  FROM  ENJOYING 
GOD  ;  AND  THAT  OUR  SINS  MIGHT  BE  TAKEN  AWAY,  "THE  WORD  WAS  MADE 
FLESH,"  OUR  LORD  SUFFERED,  AND  DIED,  AND  ROSE  AGAIN,  AND  ASCENDED 
INTO  HEAVEN,  TAKING  TO  HIMSELF  AS  HIS  BRIDE  THE  CHURCH,  IN  WHICH 
WE  RECEIVE  REMISSION  OF  OUR  SINS.  AND  IF  OUR  SINS  ARE  REMITTED 
AND  OUR  SOULS  RENEWED  BY  GRACE,  WE  MAY  AWAIT  WITH  HOPE  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY  TO  ETERNAL  GLORY  ;  IF  NOT,  WE  SHALL  BE 
RAISED  TO  EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT.  THESE  MATTERS  RELATING  TO 
FAITH  HAVING  BEEN  EXPOUNDED,  THE  AUTHOR  GOES  ON  TO  SHOW  THAT 
ALL  OBJECTS,  EXCEPT  GOD,  ARE  FOR  USE  ;  FOR,  THOUGH  SOME  OF  THEM  MAY 
BE  LOVED,  YET  OUR  LOVE  IS  NOT  TO  REST  IN  THEM,  BUT  TO  HAVE  REFER- 
ENCE TO  GOD.  AND  WE  OURSELVES  ARE  NOT  OBJECTS  OF  ENJOYMENT  TO 
GOD  :  HE  USES  US,  BUT  FOR  OUR  OWN  ADVANTAGE.  HE  THEN  GOES  ON  TO 
SHOW  THAT  L  0  V  E — THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  FOR  HIS  OWN  SAKE  AND  THE  LOVE 
OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR  FOR  GOD's  SAKE — IS  THE  FULFILMENT  AND  THE  END  OF 
ALL  SCRIPTURE.  AFTER  ADDING  A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  HOPE,  HE  SHOWS, 
IN  CONCLUSION,  THAT  FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE  ARE  GRACES  ESSENTIALLY 
NECESSARY  FOR  HIM  WHO  WOULD  UNDERSTAND  AND  EXPLAIN  ARIGHT  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Chap.  i. — The  interpretation  of  Scripture  depends  on  the  discovery  and  enuncia- 
tion of  the  meaning,  and  is  to  be  undertaken  in  dependence  on  God's  aid. 

1.  fT^HEEE  are  two  things  on  which  all  interpretation  of  Scrip- 

JL      ture  depends:  the  mode  of  ascertaining   the  proper 

meaning,  and  the  mode  of  making  known  the  meaning  when  it  is 

ascertained.     We  shall  treat  first  of  the  mode  of  ascertaining, 
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next  of  the  mode  of  making  known,  tlie  meaning ; — a  great  and 
arduous  undertaking,  and  one  that,  if  difficult  to  carry  out,  it  is,  I 
fear,  presumptuous  to  enter  upon.  And  presumptuous  it  would 
undoubtedly  be,  if  I  were  counting  on  my  own  strength ;  but 
since  my  hope  of  accomplishing  the  work  rests  on  Him  w^ho 
has  already  supplied  me  with  many  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
I  do  not  fear  but  that  He  will  go  on  to  supply  what  is  yet 
wanting  when  once  I  have  begun  to  use  w^hat  He  has  already 
given.  For  a  possession  which  is  not  diminished  by  being 
shared  with  others,  if  it  is  possessed  and  not  shared,  is  not  yet 
possessed  as  it  ought  to  be  possessed.  The  Lord  saith,  "  Who- 
soever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."^  He  will  give,  then,  to 
those  who  have ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  use  freely  and  cheer- 
fully what  they  have  received.  He  will  add  to  and  perfect 
His  gifts.  The  loaves  in  the  miracle  were  only  five  and  seven 
in  number  before  the  disciples  began  to  divide  them  among  the 
hungry  people.  But  when  once  they  began  to  distribute  them, 
though  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands  were  satisfied,  they  filled 
baskets  with  the  fragments  that  were  left.^  J^ow,  just  as  that 
bread  increased  in  the  very  act  of  breaking  it,  so  those  thoughts 
which  the  Lord  has  already  vouchsafed  to  me  with  a  view  to 
undertaking  this  work  will,  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  impart  them 
to  others,  be  multiplied  by  His  grace,  so  that,  in  this  very  work 
of  distribution  in  which  I  have  engaged,  so  far  from  incurring 
loss  and  poverty,  I  shall  be  made  to  rejoice  in  a  marvellous 
increase  of  wealth. 

Chap.  ii. —  What  a  tJiing  is,  and  lohat  a  sign. 
2.  All  instruction  is  either  about  things  or  about  signs  ;  but 
things  are  learnt  by  means  of  signs.  I  now  use  the  word 
"  thing  "  in  a  strict  sense,  to  signify  that  which  is  never  em- 
ployed as  a  sign  of  anything  else :  for  example,  wood,  stone, 
cattle,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  Not,  however,  the  wood 
which  we  read  Moses  cast  into  the  bitter  waters  to  make 
them  sweet,^  nor  the  stone  which  Jacob  used  as  a  pillow,"^ 
nor  the  ram  which  Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son ;  ^ 
for  these,  though  they  are  things,  are  also  signs  of  other 
thino-s.     There  are  sims  of    another  kind,  those   which  are 

'  Matt.  xiii.  12.  ^  jyjatt.  xiv.  17,  etc.,  xx.  34,  etc.         ^  Ex.  xv.  25- 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  11.  ^  Gen.  xxii.  13. 
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never  employed  except  as  signs  :  for  example,  words.  "No  one 
uses  words  except  as  signs  of  something  else ;  and  hence  may- 
be understood  what  I  call  signs  :  those  things,  to  wit,  which 
are  used  to  indicate  something  else.  Accordingly,  every  sign 
is  also  a  thing ;  for  what  is  not  a  thing  is  nothing  at  all. 
Every  thing,  however,  is  not  also  a  sign.  And  so,  in  regard 
to  this  distinction  between  things  and  signs,  I  shall,  when  I 
speak  of  things,  speak  in  such  a  way  that  even  if  some  of  them 
may  be  used  as  signs  also,  that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
division  of  the  subject  according  to  which  I  am  to  discuss 
things  first  and  signs  afterwards.  But  we  must  carefully  re- 
member that  what  we  have  now  to  consider  about  things  is 
what  they  are  in  themselves,  not  what  other  things  they  are 
signs  of. 

Chap.  hi. — Soone  tilings  are  for  use,  some  for  enjoyment. 

3.  There  are  some  things,  then,  which  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
others  which  are  to  be  used,  others  still  which  enjoy  and  use. 
Those  things  which  are  objects  of  enjoyment  make  us  happy. 
Those  things  which  are  objects  of  use  assist,  and  (so  to  speak) 
support  us  in  our  efforts  after  happiness,  so  that  we  can  attain 
the  things  that  make  us  happy  and  rest  in  them.  We  our- 
selves, again,  who  enjoy  and  use  these  things,  being  placed 
among  both  kinds  of  objects,  if  we  set  ourselves  to  enjoy  those 
which  we  ought  to  use,  are  hindered  in  our  course,  and  some- 
times even  led  awaj^  from  it ;  so  that,  getting  entangled  in  the 
love  of  lower  gratifications,  we  lag  behind  Id,  or  even  altogether 
turn  back  from,  the  pursuit  of  the  real  and  proper  objects  of 

enjoyment. 

Chap.  iv.  — Difference  of  use  and  enjoyment. 

4.  Eor  to  enjoy  a  thing  is  to  rest  with  satisfaction  in  it  for 
its  own  sake.  To  use,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  employ  what- 
ever means  are  at  one's  disposal  to  obtain  what  one  desires,  if 
it  is  a  proper  object  of  desire  ;  for  an  unlawful  use  ought 
rather  to  be  called  an  abuse.  Suppose,  then,  we  were  wan- 
derers in  a  strange  country,  and  could  not  live  happily  away 
from  our  fatherland,  and  that  we  felt  wretched  in  our  wander- 
ing, and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  our  misery,  determined  to 
return  home.  We  find,  however,  that  we  must  make  use  of 
some  mode  of  conveyance,  either  by  land  or  water,  in  order  to 
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reach  that  fatherland  Avhere  our  enjoyment  is  to  commence. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which  we  pass,  and 
the  very  pleasure  of  the  motion,  charm  our  hearts,  and  turning 
these  things  which  we  ought  to  use  into  objects  of  enjoyment, 
we  become  unwilling  to  hasten  the  end  of  our  journey  ;  and 
becoming  engrossed  in  a  factitious  delight,  our  thoughts  are 
diverted  from  that  home  whose  delights  would  make  us  truly 
happy.  Such  is  a  picture  of  our  condition  in  this  life  of  mor- 
tality. We  have  wandered  far  from  God;  and  if  we  wish  to 
return  to  our  Father's  home,  this  world  must  be  used,  not  en- 
joyed, that  so  the  invisible  things  of  God  may  be  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,^ — that  is,  that 
by  means  of  what  is  material  and  temporary  we  may  lay  hold 
upon  that  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

Chap.  v. — The  Trinity  the  true  object  of  enjoyment. 

5.  The  true  objects  of  enjoyment,  then,  are  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the 
Trinity,  one  Being,  supreme  above  all,  and  common  to  all 
who  enjoy  Him,  if  He  is  an  object,  and  not  rather  the  cause 
of  all  objects,  or  indeed  even  if  He  is  the  cause  of  all.  For 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  name  that  will  suitably  express  so 
great  excellence,  unless  it  is  better  to  speak  in  this  way  :  The 
Trinity,  one  God,  of  whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are 
all  things,  in  whom  are  all  things.^  Thus  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  each  of  these  by  Himself,  is 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  one  God  ;  and  each  of 
them  by  Himself  is  a  complete  substance,  and  yet  they  are 
all  one  substance.  The  Father  is  not  the  Son  nor  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  Son  is  not  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  Father  nor  the  Son  :  but  the  Father  is 
only  Father,  the  Son  is  only  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only 
Holy  Spirit.  To  all  three  belong  the  same  eternity,  the  same 
unchangeableness,  the  same  majesty,  the  same  power.  In  the 
Father  is  unity,  in  the  Son  equality,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
harmony  of  unity  and  equality ;  and  these  three  attributes 
are  all  one  because  of  the  Father,  all  equal  because  of  the 
Son,  and  all  harmonious  because  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
»  Rom.  i.  20.  =  Rom.  xi.  36. 
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Chap.  vi. — In  what  sense  God  is  ineffable. 

6.  Have  I  spoken  of  God,  or  uttered  His  praise,  in  any 
worthy  way  ?  ^ay,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  nothing  more 
than  desire  to  speak ;  and  if  I  have  said  anything,  it  is  not 
what  I  desired  to  say.  How  do  I  know  this,  except  from  the 
fact  that  God  is  unspeakable  ?  But  what  I  have  said,  if  it 
had  been  unspeakable,  could  not  have  been  spoken.  And  so 
God  is  not  even  to  be  called  "  unspeakable,"  because  to  say 
even  this  is  to  speak  of  Him.  Thus  there  arises  a  curious 
contradiction  of  words,  because  if  the  unspeakable  is  what 
cannot  be  spoken  of,  it  is  not  unspeakable  if  it  can  be  called 
unspeakable.  And  this  opposition  of  words  is  rather  to  be 
avoided  by  silence  than  to  be  explained  away  by  speech.  And 
yet  God,  although  nothing  worthy  of  His  greatness  can  be 
said  of  Him,  has  condescended  to  accept  the  worship  of  men's 
mouths,  and  has  desired  us  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
words  to  rejoice  in  His  praise.  For  on  this  principle  it  is  that 
He  is  called  Deus  (God).  For  the  sound  of  those  two  syllables 
in  itself  conveys  no  true  knowledge  of  His  nature  ;  but  yet  all 
who  know  the  Latin  tongue  are  led,  when  that  sound  reaches 
their  ears,  to  think  of  a  nature  supreme  in  excellence  and  eternal 
in  existence. 

Chap.  vii. —  What  all  men  understand  hy  the  term  God. 

7.  For  when  the  one  supreme  God  of  gods  is  thought  of, 
even  by  those  who  believe  that  there  are  other  gods,  and  who 
call  them  by  that  name,  and  worship  them  as  gods,  their 
thought  takes  the  form  of  an  endeavour  to  reach  the  concep- 
tion of  a  nature,  than  which  nothing  more  excellent  or  more 
exalted  exists.  And  since  men  are  moved  by  different  kinds 
of  pleasures,  partly  by  those  which  pertain  to  the  bodily 
senses,  partly  by  those  which  pertain  to  the  intellect  and  soul, 
those  of  them  who  are  in  bondage  to  sense  think  that  either 
the  heavens,  or  what  appears  to  be  most  brilliant  in  the 
heavens,  or  the  universe  itself,  is  God  of  gods  :  or  if  they  try 
to  get  beyond  the  universe,  they  picture  to  themselves  some- 
thing of  dazzling  brightness,  and  think  of  it  vaguely  as  infinite, 
or  of  the  most  beautiful  form  conceivable  ;  or  they  represent 
it  in  the  form  of  the  human  body,  if  tliey  think  that  superior 
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to  all  others.  Or  if  tliey  think  that  there  is  no  one  God 
supreme  above  the  rest,  but  that  there  are  many  or  even 
innumerable  gods  of  equal  rank,  still  these  too  they  conceive 
as  possessed  of  shape  and  form,  according  to  ^yhat  each  man 
thinks  the  pattern  of  excellence.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  endeavour  by  an  effort  of  the  intelligence  to  reach  a  con- 
ception of  God,  place  Him  above  all  visible  and  bodily  natures, 
and  even  above  all  intelligent  and  spiritual  natures  that  are 
subject  to  change.  All,  however,  strive  emulously  to  exalt  the 
excellence  of  God  :  nor  could  any  one  be  found  to  believe  that 
any  being  to  whom  there  exists  a  superior  is  God.  And  so 
all  concur  in  believing  that  God  is  that  which  excels  in  dig- 
nity all  other  objects. 

Chap.  viii. — God  to  he  esteemed  above  all  else,  because  He  is  unchangeable 

luisdom. 

8.  And  since  all  who  think  about  God  think  of  Him  as 
living,  they  only  can  form  any  conception  of  Him  that  is  not 
absurd  and  unworthy  who  think  of  Him  as  life  itself ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  bodily  form  that  has  suggested  itself  to 
them,  recognise  that  it  is  by  life  it  lives  or  does  not  live,  and 
prefer  what  is  living  to  what  is  dead ;  who  understand  that 
the  living  bodily  form  itself,  however  it  may  outshine  all 
others  in  splendour,  overtop  them  in  size,  and  excel  them  in 
beauty,  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  life  by  which  it  is 
quickened ;  and  who  look  upon  the  life  as  incomparably  supe- 
rior in  dignity  and  worth  to  the  mass  which  is  quickened  and 
animated  by  it.  Then,  when  they  go  on  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  life  itself,  if  they  find  it  mere  nutritive  life, 
without  sensibility,  such  as  that  of  plants,  they  consider  it 
inferior  to  sentient  life,  such  as  that  of  cattle ;  and  above  this, 
again,  they  place  intelligent  life,  such  as  that  of  men.  And, 
perceiving  that  even  this  is  subject  to  change,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  place  above  it,  again,  that  unchangeable  life,  which 
is  not  at  one  time  foolish,  at  another  time  wise,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  wisdom  itself.  For  a  wise  intelligence,  that  is,  one 
that  has  attained  to  wisdom,  was,  previous  to  its  attaining 
wisdom,  unwise.  But  wisdom  itself  never  was  unwise,  and 
never  can  become  so.  And  if  men  never  caught  sight  of  this 
wisdom,  they  could  never  with  entire  confidence  prefer  a  life 
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which  is  unchangeably  wise  to  one  that  is  subject  to  change, 
This  will  be  evident,  if  we  consider  that  the  very  rule  of  truth 
by  which  they  affirm  the  unchangeable  life  to  be  the  more 
excellent,  is  itself  unchangeable  :  and  they  cannot  find  such 
a  rule,  except  by  going  beyond  their  own  nature  ;  for  they 
find  nothing  in  themselves  that  is  not  subject  to  change. 

Chap.  ix. — All  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  unchangeable  wisdom  to 
that  which  is  variable. 

9.  N"ow,  no  one  is  so  egregiously  silly  as  to  ask,  "  How  do 
you  know  that  a  life  of  unchangeable  wisdom  is  preferable  to 
one  of  change  ? "  For  that  very  truth  about  which  he  asks, 
how  I  know  it  ?  is  unchangeably  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  and  presented  to  their  common  contemplation.  And  the 
man  who  does  not  see  it  is  like  a  blind  man  in  the  sun,  whom 
it  profits  nothing  that  the  splendour  of  its  light,  so  clear  and 
so  near,  is  poured  into  his  very  eye-balls.  The  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  sees,  but  shrinks  from  this  truth,  is  weak  in 
his  mental  vision  from  dwelling  long  among  the  shadows  of 
the  flesh.  And  thus  men  are  driven  back  from  their  native 
land  by  the  contrary  blasts  of  evil  habits,  and  pursue  lower 
and  less  valuable  objects  in  preference  to  that  which  they  own 
to  be  more  excellent  and  more  worthy. 

Chap.  x. — To  see  God,  the  soul  must  bepurijied. 

10.  Wherefore,  since  it  is  our  duty  fully  to  enjoy  the 
truth  which  lives  unchangeably,  and  since  the  triune  God 
takes  counsel  in  this  truth  for  the  things  which  He  has  made, 
the  soul  must  be  purified  that  it  may  have  power  to  perceive 
that  light,  and  to  rest  in  it  when  it  is  perceived.  And  let  us 
look  upon  this  purification  as  a  kind  of  journey  or  voyage  to 
our  native  land.  For  it  is  not  by  change  of  place  that  we 
can  come  nearer  to  Him  who  is  in  every  place,  but  by  the 
cultivation  of  pure  desires  and  virtuous  habits. 

Chap.  xi. —  Wisdom  becoming  incarnate ^  a  pattern  to  v.s  of  purification. 

11.  But  of  this  we  should  have  been  wholly  incapable, 
had  not  Wi?dom  condescended  to  adapt  Himself  to  our  weak- 
ness, and  to  show  us  a  pattern  of  holy  life  in  the  form  of  our 
own  humanity.     Yet,  since  we  when  we   come   to  Him  do 
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wisely,  He  when  He  came  to  us  was  considered  by  proud 
men  to  have  done  very  foolishly.  And  since  we  when  we 
come  to  Him  become  strong,  He  when  He  came  to  us  was 
looked  upon  as  weak.  But  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men ;  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men."  ^ 
And  thus,  though  Wisdom  was  Himself  our  home.  He  made 
Himself  also  the  way  by  which  we  should  reach  our  home. 

Chap.  xii. — In  what  sense  the  Wisdom  of  God  came  to  us. 

And  though  He  is  everywhere  present  to  the  inner  eye 
when  it  is  sound  and  clear,  He  condescended  to  make  Himself 
manifest  to  the  outward  eye  of  those  whose  inward  sight  is 
weak  and  dim.  "  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  ^ 

12.  Not  then  in  the  sense  of  traversing  space,  but  because 
He  appeared  to  mortal  men  in  the  form  of  mortal  flesh.  He 
is  said  to  have  come  to  us.  For  He  came  to  a  place  where 
He  had  always  been,  seeing  that  "  He  was  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  made  by  Him."  But,  because  men,  who  in 
their  eagerness  to  enjoy  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator 
had  grown  into  the  likeness  of  this  world,  and  are  therefore 
most  appropriately  named  "  the  world,"  did  not  recognise  Him, 
therefore  the  evangelist  says,  "  and  the  world  knew  Him 
not."  ^  Thus,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God.  Why  then  did  He  come,  seeing  that  He  was 
already  here,  except  that  it  pleased  God  through  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe  ? 

CiiAr.  XIII. — The  Word  loas  made  flesh. 

In  what  way  did  He  come  but  this,  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us"?'*  Just  as  when  we  speak,  in 
order  that  what  we  have  in  our  minds  may  enter  through  the 
ear  into  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  word  which  we  have  in 
our  hearts  becomes  an  outward  sound  and  is  called  speech; 
and  yet  our  thought  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  sound,  but 
remains  complete  in  itself,  and  takes  the  form  of  speech 
without  being  modified  in  its  own  nature  by  the  change  :  so 

'  1  Cor.  i.  2r>.  2  I  (j^,i._  I  21.  '^  John  i.  30.  *  John  i.  14. 
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the  Divine  Word,  tliougli  suffering  no  change  of  nature,  yet 
became  flesh,  that  He  might  dwell  among  us. 

Chap.  xiv. — How  the  Wisdom  of  God  healed  man. 

13.  Moreover,  as  the  use  of  remedies  is  the  way  to  health, 
so  this  remedy  took  up  sinners  to  heal  and  restore  them. 
And  just  as  surgeons,  when  they  bind  up  wounds,  do  it  not  in 
a  slovenly  way,  but  carefully,  that  there  may  be  a  certain 
degree  of  neatness  in  the  binding,  in  addition  to  its  mere 
usefulness,  so  our  medicine.  Wisdom,  was  by  His  assumption 
of  humanity  adapted  to  our  wounds,  curing  some  of  them  by 
their  opposites,  some  of  them  by  their  likes.  And  just  as  he 
who  ministers  to  a  bodily  hurt  in  some  cases  applies  contraries, 
as  cold  to  hot,  moist  to  dry,  etc.,  and  in  other  cases  applies 
likes,  as  a  round  cloth  to  a  round  wound,  or  an  oblong  cloth 
to  an  oblong  wound,  and  does  not  fit  the  same  bandage  to  all 
limbs,  but  puts  like  to  like ;  in  the  same  way  the  Wisdom  of 
God  in  healing  man  has  applied  Himself  to  his  cure,  being 
Himself  healer  and  medicine  both  in  one.  Seeing,  then,  that 
man  fell  through  pride.  He  restored  him  through  humility. 
We  were  ensnared  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent :  we  are  set 
free  by  the  foolishness  of  God.  Moreover,  just  as  the  former 
was  called  wisdom,  but  was  in  reality  the  folly  of  those  who 
despised  God,  so  the  latter  is  called  foolishness,  but  is  true 
wisdom  in  those  who  overcome  the  devil.  We  used  our 
immortality  so  badly  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death  :  Christ 
used  His  mortality  so  well  as  to  restore  us  to  lite.  The 
disease  was  brought  in  through  a  woman's  corrupted  soul :  the 
remedy  came  through  a  woman's  virgin  body.  To  the  same 
class  of  opposite  remedies  it  belongs,  that  our  vices  are  cured 
by  the  example  of  His  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
following  are,  as  it  were,  bandages  made  in  the  same  shape 
as  the  limbs  and  wounds  to  which  they  are  applied :  He  was 
born  of  a  woman  to  deliver  us  who  fell  through  a  woman  :  He 
came  as  a  man  to  save  us  who  are  men,  as  a  mortal  to  save 
us  who  are  mortals,  by  death  to  save  us  who  were  dead.  And 
those  who  can  follow  out  the  matter  more  fully,  who  are  not 
hurried  on  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  set  undertaking, 
will  find  many  other  points  of  instruction  in  considering  the 
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remedies,  whether  opposites  or  likes,  employed  iu  the  medicine 
of  Christianity. 

Chap.  xv. — Faith  is  buttressed  hy  the  resurrection  and  ascension  ofChristf  and 
is  stimulated  hy  His  coming  to  judgment. 

14.  The  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  onr  Lord  from  the  dead, 
and  of  His  ascension  into  heaven,  has  strengthened  our  faith  by 
adding  a  great  buttress  of  hope.  For  it  clearly  shows  how  freely 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us  when  He  had  it  in  His  power  thus 
to  take  it  up  again.  With  what  assurance,  then,  is  the  hope 
of  believers  animated,  when  they  reflect  how  great  He  was 
who  suffered  so  great  things  for  them  while  they  were  still  in 
unbelief  I  And  when  men  look  for  Him  to  come  from  heaven 
as  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  it  strikes  great  terror  into 
the  careless,  so  that  they  betake  themselves  to  diligent  pre- 
paration, and  learn  by  holy  living  to  long  for  His  approach, 
instead  of  quaking  at  it  on  account  of  their  evil  deeds.  And 
what  tongue  can  tell,  or  what  imagination  can  conceive,  the 
reward  He  will  bestow  at  the  last,  when  we  consider  that  for 
our  comfort  in  this  earthly  journey  He  has  given  us  so 
freely  of  His  Spirit,  that  in  the  adversities  of  this  life  we  may 
retain  our  confidence  in,  and  love  for,  Him  whom  as  yet  w^e 
see  not ;  and  that  He  has  also  given  to  each  gifts  suitable  for  the 
building  up  of  His  Church,  that  we  may  do  what  He  points  out 
as  right  to  be  done,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  even  with 
delight  ? 

Chap.  xvi. — Christ  jnirges  Ills  Church  hy  medicinal  afflictions. 

15.  For  the  Church  is  His  body,  as  the  apostle's  teaching 
shows  us  ;  ^  and  it  is  even  called  His  spouse."^  His  body,  then, 
which  has  many  members,  and  all  performing  different  func- 
tions, He  holds  together  in  the  bond  of  unity  and  love,  which 
is  its  true  health.  Moreover  He  exercises  it  in  the  present 
time,  and  purges  it  with  many  wholesome  afflictions,  that  when 
He  has  transplanted  it  from  this  world  to  the  eternal  world, 
He  may  take  it  to  Himself  as  His  bride,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

Chap.  xvii. — Christ,  hy  forgiving  our  sins,  opened  the  way  to  our  home. 

16.  Further,  when  we  are  on  the  way,  and  that  not  a  way 

*  Compare  Eph.  i.  23  with  Rom.  xii.  5,  ^  Rev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  9. 
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that  lies  through  space,  but  through  a  change  of  affections,  and 
one  which  the  guilt  of  our  past  sins  like  a  hedge  of  thorns  barred 
against  us,  what  could  He,  who  was  willing  to  lay  Himself  down 
as  the  way  by  which  we  should  return,  do  that  would  be  still 
gracious  and  more  merciful,  except  to  forgive  us  all  our  sins, 
and  by  being  crucified  for  us  to  remove  the  stern  decrees  that 
barred  the  door  against  our  return  ? 

Chap,  xviii. — The  Jceys  given  to  the  Church. 

17.  He  has  given,  therefore,  the  keys  to  His  Church,  that 
whatsoever  it  should  bind  on  earth  might  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  it  should  loose  on  earth  misjht  be  loosed  in 
heaven ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  that  whosoever  in  the  Church  should 
not  believe  that  his  sins  are  remitted,  they  should  not  be 
remitted  to  him ;  but  that  whosoever  should  believe,  and 
should  repent,  and  turn  from  his  sins,  should  be  saved  by  the 
same  faith  and  repentance  on  the  ground  of  which  he  is 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  For  he  who  does  not 
believe  that  his  sins  can  be  pardoned,  falls  into  despair,  and  be- 
comes worse,  as  if  no  greater  good  remained  for  him  than  to  be 
evil,  when  he  has  ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  results  of  his  own 
repentance. 

Chap.  xix. — Bodily  and  spiritual  death  and  resurrection. 

18.  Furthermore,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  death  of  the  soul, 
which  consists  in  the  putting  away  of  former  habits  and  for- 
mer ways  of  life,  and  which  comes  through  repentance,  so  also 
the  death  of  the  body  consists  in  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
principle  of  life.  And  just  as  the  soul,  after  it  has  put  away 
and  destroyed  by  repentance  its  former  habits,  is  created  anew 
after  a  better  pattern,  so  we  must  hope  and  believe  that  the 
body,  after  that  death  which  we  all  owe  as  a  debt  contracted 
through  sin,  shall  at  the  resurrection  be  changed  into  a  better 
form ; — not  that  flesh  and  blood  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  (for  that  is  impossible),  but  that  this  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.'*^ 
And  thus  the  body,  being  the  source  of  no  uneasiness  because 
it  can  feel  no  want,  shall  be  animated  by  a  spirit  perfectly 
pure  and  happy,  and  shall  enjoy  unbroken  peace. 

^Compare  Matt.  xvi.  19  with  xviii.  18.  ^1  Cor.  xv.  50-53. 
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Chap.  xx. — The  resurrection  to  damnation. 

19.  Now  lie  whose  soul  does  not  die  to  this  world  and 
begin  here  to  be  conformed  to  the  truth,  falls  when  the  body 
dies  into  a  more  terrible  death,  and  shall  revive,  not  to  change 
his  earthly  for  a  heavenly  habitation,  but  to  endure  the  penalty 
of  his  sin. 

Chap.  xxi. — Neither  body  nor  soul  extinguished  at  death. 

And  so  faith  clings  to  the  assurance,  and  we  must  believe 
that  it  is  so  in  fact,  that  neither  the  human  soul  nor  the 
human  body  suffers  complete  extinction,  but  that  the  wicked 
rise  again  to  endure  inconceivable  punishment,  and  the  good  to 
receive  eternal  life. 

Chap.  xxii. — God  alone  to  he  enjoyed. 

20.  Among  all  these  things,  then,  those  only  are  the  true 
objects  of  enjoyment  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  eternal  and 
unchangeable.  The  rest  are  for  use,  that  w^e  may  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  former.  We,  however,  who 
enjoy  and  use  other  things  are  things  ourselves.  For  a  great 
thing  truly  is  man,  made  after  the  image  and  similitude  of 
God,  not  as  respects  the  mortal  body  in  which  he  is  clothed, 
but  as  respects  the  rational  soul  by  which  he  is  exalted  in 
honour  above  the  beasts.  And  so  it  becomes  an  important 
question,  whether  men  ought  to  enjoy,  or  to  use,  themselves,  or 
to  do  both.  Tor  we  are  commanded  to  love  one  another :  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  man  is  to  be  loved  by  man  for  his 
own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  something  else.  If  it  is  for  his 
own  sake,  we  enjoy  him ;  if  it  is  for  the  sake  of  something 
else,  we  use  him.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  he  is  to  be  loved 
for  the  sake  of  something  else.  For  if  a  thing  is  to  be  loved 
for  its  own  sake,  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  consists  a  happ}^ 
life,  the  hope  of  which  at  least,  if  not  yet  the  reality,  is  our 
comfort  in  the  present  time.  But  a  curse  is  pronounced  on 
him  who  places  his  hope  in  man.^ 

21.  Neither  ought  any  one  to  have  joy  in  himself,  if  you 
look  at  the  matter  clearly,  because  no  one  ought  to  love  even 
himself  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  is  the 
true  object  of  enjoyment.     For  a  man  is  never  in  so  good  a 

^  Jer.  xvii.  5. 
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state  as  when  his  whole  life  is  a  journey  towards  the  unchange- 
able life,  and  his  affections  are  entirely  fixed  upon  that.  If, 
however,  he  loves  himself  for  his  own  sake,  he  does  not  look 
at  himself  in  relation  to  God,  but  turns  his  mind  in  upon 
himself,  and  so  is  not  occupied  with  anything  that  is  un- 
changeable. And  thus  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  at  his 
best,  because  he  is  better  when  his  mind  is  fully  fixed  upon, 
and  his  afiections  wrapped  up  in,  the  unchangeable  good, 
than  when  he  turns  from  that  to  enjoy  even  himself.  Where- 
fore if  you  ought  not  to  love  even  yourself  for  jovlv  own  sake, 
but  for  His  in  whom  your  love  finds  its  most  worthy  object, 
no  other  man  has  a  right  to  be  angry  if  you  love  him  too 
for  God's  sake.  For  this  is  the  law  of  love  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  Divine  authority :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;"  but,  "Thou  shalt  love  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind :  "  ^  so  that 
you  are  to  concentrate  all  your  thoughts,  your  whole  life,  and 
your  whole  intelligence  upon  Him  from  whom  you  derive  all 
that  you  bring.  For  when  He  says,  "  With  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,"  He  means  that  no 
part  of  our  life  is  to  be  unoccupied,  and  to  afford  room,  as  it 
were,  for  the  wish  to  enjoy  some  other  object,  but  that 
whatever  else  may  suggest  itself  to  us  as  an  object  worthy  of 
love  is  to  be  borne  into  the  same  channel  in  which  the  whole 
current  of  our  affections  flows.  Whoever,  then,  loves  his 
neighbour  aright,  ought  to  urge  upon  him  that  he  too  should 
love  God  with  his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind.  For  in 
this  way,  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself,  a  man  turns  the 
whole  current  of  his  love  both  for  himself  and  his  neighbour 
into  the  channel  of  the  love  of  God,  which  suffers  no  stream 
to  be  drawn  off  from  itself  by  whose  diversion  its  own  volume 
would  be  diminished. 

Chap,  xxiii. — If  an  needs  no  injunction  to  love  himself  and  Ids  own  body. 

22.  Those  things  which  are  objects  of  use  are  not  all,  how- 
ever, to  be  loved,  but  those  only  which  are  either  united  with 
us  in  a  common  relation  to  God,  such  as  a  man  or  an  angel, 
or  are  so  related  to  us  as  to  need  the  goodness  of  God  through 

1  Matt.  xxii.  37-39.     Compare  Lev.  xix.  18,  Dent.  vi.  5. 
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our  instrumentality,  such  as  the  body.  For  assuredly  the 
martyrs  did  not  love  the  wickedness  of  their  persecutors, 
although  they  used  it  to  attain  the  favour  of  God.  As,  then, 
there  are  four  kinds  of  things  that  are  to  be  loved, — first,  that 
which  is  above  us  ;  second,  ourselves  ;  third,  that  which  is  on  a 
level  with  us ;  fourth,  that  which  is  beneath  us, — no  precepts 
need  be  given  about  the  second  and  fourth  of  these.  For,  how- 
ever far  a  man  may  fall  away  from  the  truth,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  love  himself,  and  to  love  his  own  body.  The  soul 
which  flies  away  from  the  unchangeable  Light,  the  Euler  of  all 
things,  does  so  that  it  may  rule  over  itself  and  over  its  own 
body ;  and  so  it  cannot  but  love  both  itself  and  its  own  body. 

23.  Moreover,  it  thinks  it  has  attained  something  very  great 
if  it  is  able  to  lord  it  over  its  companions,  that  is,  other  men. 
For  it  is  inherent  in  the  sinful  soul  to  desire  above  all  things, 
and  to  claim  as  due  to  itself,  that  which  is  properly  due  to 
God  only.  Now  such  love  of  itself  is  more  correctly  called 
hate.  For  it  is  not  just  that  it  should  desire  what  is  beneath 
it  to  be  obedient  to  it  while  itself  will  not  obey  its  own 
superior ;  and  most  justly  has  it  been  said,  "  He  who  loveth 
iniquity  hateth  his  own  soul."^  And  accordingly  the  soul 
becomes  weak,  and  endures  much  suffering  about  the  mortal 
body.  For,  of  course,  it  must  love  the  body,  and  be  grieved  at 
its  corruption  ;  and  the  immortality  and  incorruptibility  of  the 
])ody  sj)ring  out  of  the  health  of  the  soul.  Now  the  health  of 
the  soul  is  to  cling  stedfastly  to  the  better  part,  that  is,  to 
the  unchangeable  God.  But  when  it  aspires  to  lord  it  even 
over  those  who  are  by  nature  its  equals, — that  is,  its  fellow- 
men, — this  is  a  reach  of  arrogance  utterly  intolerable. 

Chap.  xxiv. — No  man  hates  Ids  own  flesh,  not  even  those  who  ahuse  It. 

24.  No  man,  then,  hates  himself  On  this  point,  indeed,  no 
question  was  ever  raised  by  any  sect.  But  neither  does  any 
man  hate  his  own  body.  For  the  apostle  says  truly,  "  No 
jiian  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh." '^  And  when  some  people 
say  that  they  would  rather  be  without  a  body  altogether,  they 
entirely  deceive  themselves.  For  it  is  not  their  body,  but  its 
corruptions  and  its  heaviness,  that  they  hate.     And  so  it  is  not 

1  Ps.  X.  5  (LXX.).  '-^Eph.  V.  29. 
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no  body,  but  an  nncormpted  and  very  ligbt  body,  that  they 
want.  But  they  think  a  body  of  that  kind  would  be  no  body 
at  all,  because  they  think  such  a  thing  as  that  must  be  a 
spirit.  And  as  to  the  fact  that  they  seem  in  some  sort  to 
scourge  their  bodies  by  abstinence  and  toil,  those  who  do 
this  in  the  right  spirit  do  it  not  that  they  may  get  rid  of  their 
body,  but  that  they  may  have  it  in  subjection  and  ready  for 
every  needful  work.  For  they  strive  by  a  kind  of  toilsome 
exercise  of  the  body  itself  to  root  out  those  lusts  that  are  hurt- 
ful to  the  body,  that  is,  those  habits  and  affections  of  the  soul 
that  lead  to  the  enjoyment  of  unworthy  objects.  They  are 
not  destroying  themselves ;  they  are  taking  care  of  their  health. 
25.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  this  in  a  perverse 
spirit,  make  war  upon  their  own  body  as  if  it  were  a  natural 
enemy.  And  in  this  matter  they  are  led  astray  by  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  what  they  read :  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other." -^  For  this  is  said  of  the  carnal 
habit  yet  unsubdued,  against  which  the  spirit  lusteth,  not  to 
destroy  the  body,  but  to  eradicate  the  lust  of  the  body — i.e.  its 
evil  habit — and  thus  to  make  it  subject  to  the  spirit,  which  is 
what  the  order  of  nature  demands.  For  as,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  body,  having  become  wholly  subject  to  the  spirit,  will 
live  in  perfect  peace  to  all  eternity ;  even  in  this  life  we  must 
make  it  an  object  to  have  the  carnal  habit  changed  for  the 
better,  so  that  its  inordinate  affections  may  not  war  against  the 
soul.  And  until  this  shall  take  place,  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh;"  the  spirit  struggling, 
not  in  hatred,  but  for  the  mastery,  because  it  desires  that  what 
it  loves  should  be  subject  to  the  higher  principle ;  and  the 
flesh  struggling,  not  in  hatred,  but  because  of  the  bondage  of 
habit  which  it  has  derived  from  its  parent  stock,  and  which 
has  grown  in  upon  it  by  a  law  of  nature  till  it  has  become  in- 
veterate. The  spirit,  then,  in  subduing  the  flesh,  is  working  as 
it  were  to  destroy  the  ill-founded  peace  of  an  evil  habit,  and 
to  bring  about  the  real  peace  which  springs  out  of  a  good  habit. 
Nevertheless,  not  even  those  who,  led  astray  by  false  notions, 
hate  their  bodies  would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  one  eye,  even 

1  Gal.  V.  17. 
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supposing  they  could  do  so  without  suffering  any  pain,  and 
that  they  had  as  much  sight  left  in  one  as  they  formerly  had 
in  two,  unless  some  object  was  to  be  attained  which  would 
overbalance  the  loss.  This  and  other  indications  of  the  same 
kind  are  sufficient  to  show  those  who  candidly  seek  the  truth 
how  well-founded  is  the  statement  of  the  apostle  when  he 
says,  "  No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh."  He  adds  too, 
"  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it.  even  as  the  Lord  the 
Church.'" 

CiixVP.  XXV. — xi  man  may  love  something  more  than  his  hodij,  hut  does  not  there- 
fore hate  his  body. 

26.  Man,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taught  the  due  measure  of 
loving,  that  is,  in  what  measure  he  may  love  himself  so  as  to 
be  of  service  to  himself  For  that  he  does  love  himself,  and 
does  desire  to  do  good  to  himself,  nobody  but  a  fool  would 
doubt.  He  is  to  be  taught,  too,  in  what  measure  to  love  his 
body,  so  as  to  care  for  it  wisely  and  within  due  limits.  For 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  he  loves  his  body  also,  and  desires 
to  keep  it  safe  and  sound.  And  yet  a  man  may  have  some- 
thing that  he  loves  better  than  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
his  body.  For  many  have  been  found  voluntarily  to  suffer 
both  pains  and  amputations  of  some  of  their  limbs  that  they 
might  obtain  other  objects  which  they  valued  more  highly. 
But  no  one  is  to  be  told  not  to  desire  the  safety  and  health  of 
his  body  because  there  is  something  he  desires  more.  For  the 
miser,  though  he  loves  money,  buys  bread  for  himself, — that  is, 
he  gives  away  money  that  he  is  very  fond  of  and  desires  to 
heap  up, — but  it  is  because  he  values  more  highly  the  bodily 
liealth  which  the  bread  sustains.  It  is  superfluous  to  argue 
longer  on  a  point  so  very  plain,  but  this  is  just  what  the  error 
of  wicked  men  often  compels  us  to  do. 

Chap.  xxvi. — The  command  to  love  God  and  our  nelghhour  includes  a  command 

to  love  ourselves. 

27.  Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  command  that 
every  man  should  love  himself  and  his  own  body, — seeing,  that 
is,  that  we  love  ourselves,  and  what  is  beneath  us  but  con- 
nected with  us,  through  a  law  of  nature  which  has  never  been 
violated,  and  which  is  common  to  us  with  the  beasts  (for  even 
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the  beasts  love  themselves  and  their  own  bodies), — it  only 
remained  necessary  to  lay  injunctions  npon  iis  in  regard  to 
God  above  us,  and  our  neighbour  beside  us.  "  Thou  shalt 
love/'  He  says,  "  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  ^  Thus  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment is  love,  and  that  twofold,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour.  N"ow,  if  you  take  yourself  in  your 
entirety, — that  is,  soul  and  body  together, — and  your  neigh- 
bour in  his  entirety,  soul  and  body  together  (for  man  is  made 
up  of  soul  and  body),  you  will  find  that  none  of  the  classes  of 
things  that  are  to  be  loved  is  overlooked  in  these  two  com- 
mandments. For  though,  when  the  love  of  God  comes  first, 
and  the  measure  of  our  love  for  Him  is  prescribed  in  such 
terms  that  it  is  evident  all  other  things  are  to  find  their  centre 
in  Him,  nothing  seems  to  be  said  about  our  love  for  ourselves; 
yet  when  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self," it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  our  love  for  ourselves 
has  not  been  overlooked. 

Chap,  xxvii. — The  order  of  love. 

28.  Now  he  is  a  man  of  just  and  holy  life  who  forms 
an  unprejudiced  estimate  of  things,  and  keeps  his  affections 
also  under  strict  control,  so  that  he  neither  loves  what  he 
ought  not  to  love,  nor  fails  to  love  what  he  ought  to  love,  nor 
loves  that  more  which  ought  to  be  loved  less,  nor  loves  that 
equally  which  ought  to  be  loved  either  less  or  more,  nor  loves 
that  less  or  more  which  ought  to  be  loved  equally.  N'o  sinner 
is  to  be  loved  as  a  sinner;  and  every  man  is  to  be  loved 
as  a  man  for  God's  sake ;  but  God  is  to  be  loved  for  His 
own  sake.  And  if  God  is  to  be  loved  more  than  any  man, 
each  man  ought  to  love  God  more  than  himself.  Likewise 
we  ought  to  love  another  man  better  than  our  own  body, 
because  all  things  are  to  be  loved  in  reference  to  God,  and 
another  man  can  have  fellowship  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God,  whereas  our  body  cannot ;  for  the  body  only  lives  through 
the  soul,  and  it  is  by  the  soul  that  we  enjoy  God. 

1  Matt.  xxii.  37-40. 
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Chap,  xxviii. — Hoio  we  are  to  decide  luhom  to  aid. 

29.  Furtlier,  all  men  are  to  be  loved  equally.  But  since 
you  cannot  do  good  to  all,  you  are  to  pay  special  regard  to 
those  who,  by  the  accidents  of  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance, 
are  brought  into  closer  connection  with  you.  For,  suppose 
that  you  had  a  great  deal  of  some  commodity,  and  felt 
bound  to  give  it  away  to  somebody  who  had  none,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  given  to  more  than  one  person ;  if 
two  persons  presented  themselves,  neither  of  whom  had  eithei 
from  need  or  relationship  a  greater  claim  upon  you  than  the 
other,  you  could  do  nothing  fairer  than  choose  by  lot  to 
which  you  would  give  what  could  not  be  given  to  both.  Just 
so  among  men :  since  you  cannot  consult  for  the  good  of  them 
all,  you  must  take  the  matter  as  decided  for  you  by  a  sort  of 
lot,  according  as  each  man  happens  for  the  time  being  to  be 
more  closely  connected  with  you. 

Chap.  xxix. —  We  are  to  desire  and  endeavour  that  all  men  may  love  God. 

30.  Now  of  all  who  can  with  us  enjoy  God,  we  love  partly 
those  to  whom  we  render  services,  partly  those  who  render 
services  to  us,  partly  those  who  both  help  us  in  our  need  and 
in  turn  are  helped  by  us,  partly  those  upon  w^hom  we  confer 
no  advantage  and  from  whom  we  look  for  none.  We  ought 
to  desire,  however,  that  they  should  all  join  with  us  in  loving 
God,  and  all  the  assistance  that  we  either  give  them  or  accept 
from  them  should  tend  to  that  one  end.  For  in  the  theatres, 
dens  of  iniquity  though  they  be,  if  a  man  is  fond  of  a  par- 
ticular actor,  and  enjoys  his  art  as  a  great  or  even  as  the  very 
greatest  good,  he  is  fond  of  all  who  join  with  him  in  admira- 
tion of  his  favourite,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake 
of  him  whom  they  admire  in  common ;  and  the  more  fervent 
he  is  in  his  admiration,  the  more  he  works  in  every  way  he 
can  to  secure  new  admirers  for  him,  and  the  more  anxious  he 
becomes  to  show  him  to  others  ;  and  if  he  find  any  one  com- 
paratively indifferent,  he  does  all  he  can  to  excite  his  interest 
by  urging  his  favourite's  merits  :  if,  however,  he  meet  with  any 
one  who  opposes  him,  he  is  exceedingly  displeased  by  such  a 
man's  contempt  of  his  favourite,  and  strives  in  every  way  he  can 
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to  remove  it.  Now,  if  this  "be  so,  what  does  it  become  us  to  do 
who  live  in  the  fellowship  of  the  love  of  God,  the  enjoyment  of 
whom  is  true  happiness  of  life,  to  whom  all  who  love  Him 
owe  both  their  own  existence  and  the  love  they  bear  Him,  con- 
cerning whom  we  have  no  fear  that  any  one  who  comes  to 
know  Him  will  be  disappointed  in  Him,  and  who  desires  our 
love,  not  for  any  gain  to  Himself,  but  that  those  who  love 
Him  may  obtain  an  eternal  reward,  even  Himself  whom  they 
love  ?  And  hence  it  is  that  we  love  even  our  enemies.  For 
we  do  not  fear  them,  seeing  they  cannot  take  away  from  us 
what  we  love  :  but  we  pity  them  rather,  because  the  more  they 
hate  us  the  more  are  they  separated  from  Him  whom  we  love. 
Tor  if  they  would  turn  to  Him,  they  must  of  necessity  love 
Him  as  the  supreme  good,  and  love  us  too  as  partakers  with 
them  in  so  great  a  blessing. 

Chap,  xxx, —  Whether  angels  are  to  he  re.clconcd  our  neighbours, 

31.  There  arises  further  in  this  connection  a  question  about 
angels.  Tor  they  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  whom 
we  long  to  enjoy;  and  the  more  we  enjoy  Him  in  this  life  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  the  more  easy  do  we  find  it  to  bear  our 
pilgrimage,  and  the  more  eagerly  do  w^e  long  for  its  termination. 
But  it  is  not  irrational  to  ask  whether  in  those  two  command- 
ments is  included  the  love  of  angels  also.  For  that  He  who 
commanded  us  to  love  our  neighbour  made  no  exception,  as  far 
as  men  are  concerned,  is  shown  both  by  our  Lord  Himself  in 
the  Gospel,  and  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  For  when  the  man  to 
whom  our  Lord  delivered  those  two  commandments,  and  to 
whom  He  said  that  on  these  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
asked  Him,  "  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ? "  He  told  him  of  a 
certain  man  who,  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell 
among  thieves,  and  was  severely  wounded  by  them,  and  left 
naked  and  half  dead.-^  And  He  showed  him  that  nobody  was 
neighbour  to  this  man  except  him  who  took  pity  upon  him 
and  came  forward  to  relieve  and  care  for  liim.  And  the  man 
who  had  asked  the  question  admitted  the  truth  of  this  when 
he  was  himself  interrogated  in  turn.  To  whom  our  Lord  says, 
"Go  and  do  thou  likewise ;"  teacliing  us  that  he  is  our  neigh- 
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bour  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  help  in  his  need,  or  whom  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  help  if  he  were  in  need.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  he  whose  duty  it  would  be  in  turn  to  help  us  is  our 
neighbour.  For  the  name  "  neighbour "  is  a  relative  one,  and 
no  one  can  be  neighbour  except  to  a  neighbour.  And,  again, 
who  does  not  see  that  no  exception  is  made  of  any  one  as  a 
person  to  whom  the  offices  of  mercy  may  be  denied  when  our 
Lord  extends  the  rule  even  to  our  enemies  ?  "  Love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you."^ 

32.  And  so  also  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  when  he  says: 
"  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbour."^  Whoever  then  supposes  that  the 
apostle  did  not  embrace  every  man  in  this  precept,  is  com- 
pelled to  admit,  what  is  at  once  most  absurd  and  most  perni- 
cious, that  the  apostle  thought  it  no  sin,  if  a  man  were  not  a 
Christian  or  were  an  enemy,  to  commit  adultery  with  his  wife, 
or  to  kill  him,  or  to  covet  his  goods.  And  as  nobody  but  a 
fool  would  say  this,  it  is  clear  that  every  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered our  neighbour,  because  we  are  to  work  no  ill  to  any  man. 

33.  But  now,  if  every  one  to  whom  we  ought  to  show,  or 
who  ought  to  show  to  us,  the  offices  of  mercy  is  by  right  called  a 
neighbour,  it  is  manifest  that  the  command  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour embraces  the  holy  angels  also,  seeing  that  so  great  offices 
of  mercy  have  been  performed  by  them  on  our  behalf,  as  may 
easily  be  shown  by  turning  the  attention  to  many  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture.  And  on  this  ground  even  God  Himself,  our 
Lord,  desired  to  be  called  our  neighbour.  For  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  points  to  Himself  under  the  figure  of  the  man  who 
brought  aid  to  him  who  was  lying  half  dead  on  the  road, 
wounded  and  abandoned  by  the  robbers.  And  the  Psalmist 
says  in  his  prayer,  "  I  behaved  myself  as  though  he  had  been 
my  friend  or  brother."^  But  as  the  Divine  nature  is  of  higher 
excellence  than,  and  far  removed  above,  our  nature,  the  com- 
mand to  love  God  is  distinct  from  that  to  love  our  neighbour. 
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For  He  shows  us  pity  on  account  of  His  own  goodness,  but 
we  show  pity  to  one  another  on  account  of  His ; — that  is,  He 
pities  us  that  we  may  fully  enjoy  Himself;  we  pity  one 
another  that  we  may  fully  enjoy  Him. 

Chap.  xxxi. — God  uses  rather  than  enjoys  us. 

34.  And  on  this  ground,  when  we  say  that  we  enjoy  only 
that  which  we  love  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  nothing  is  a 
true  object  of  enjoyment  except  that  which  makes  us  happy, 
and  that  all  other  things  are  for  use,  there  seems  still  to  be  some- 
thing that  requires  explanation.  For  God  loves  us,  and  Holy 
Scripture  frequently  sets  before  us  the  love  He  has  towards 
us.  In  what  way  then  does  He  love  us  ?  As  objects  of  use 
or  as  objects  of  enjoyment  ?  If  He  enjoys  us.  He  must  be  in 
need  of  good  from  us,  and  no  sane  man  will  say  that ;  for  all 
the  good  we  enjoy  is  either  Himself,  or  what  comes  from  Him- 
self. And  no  one  can  be  ignorant  or  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  light  stands  in  no  need  of  the  glitter  of  the  things  it 
has  itself  lit  up.  The  Psalmist  says  most  plainly,  "  I  said 
to  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God,  for  Thou  needest  not  my  good- 
ness." ^  He  does  not  enjoy  us  then,  but  makes  use  of  us. 
For  if  He  neither  enjoys  nor  uses  us,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover in  what  way  He  can  love  us. 

Chap,  xxxii. — In  what  way  God  uses  man. 

35.  But  neither  does  He  use  after  our  fashion  of  using. 
For  when  we  use  objects,  we  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  goodness  of  God.  God,  however,  in  His  use 
of  us,  has  reference  to  His  own  goodness.  For  it  is  because 
He  is  good  we  exist ;  and  so  far  as  we  truly  exist  we  are 
good.  And,  further,  because  He  is  also  just,  we  cannot  with  im- 
punity be  evil ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  evil,  so  far  is  our  existence 
less  complete,  l^ow  He  is  the  first  and  supreme  existence, 
who  is  altogether  unchangeable,  and  who  could  say  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  and  "  Thou 
shalt  say  to  them,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you ; "  ^  so  that  all 
other  things  that  exist,  both  owe  their  existence  entirely  to 
Him,  and  are  good  only  so  far  as  He  has  given  it  to  them  to 
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be  so.  That  use,  then,  which  God  is  said  to  make  of  us  has 
no  reference  to  His  own  advantage,  but  to  ours  only ;  and,  so 
far  as  He  is  concerned,  has  reference  only  to  His  goodness. 
When  we  take  pity  upon  a  man  and  care  for  him,  it  is  for  his 
advantage  we  do  so  ;  but  somehow  or  other  our  own  advantage 
follows  by  a  sort  of  natural  consequence,  for  God  does  not  leave 
the  mercy  we  show  to  him  who  needs  it  to  go  without  reward. 
^ITow  this  is  our  highest  reward,  that  we  should  fully  enjoy  Him, 
and  that  all  who  enjoy  Him  should  enjoy  one  another  in  Him. 

Chap,  xxxiii. — In  what  ivay  man  should  he  enjoyed. 

36.  For  if  we  find  our  happiness  complete  in  one  another, 
we  stop  short  upon  the  road,  and  place  our  hope  of  happiness 
in  man  or  angel.  Now  the  proud  man  and  the  proud  angel 
arrogate  this  to  themselves,  and  are  glad  to  have  the  hope  of 
others  fixed  upon  them.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  holy  man 
and  the  holy  angel,  even  when  we  are  weary  and  anxious  to 
stay  with  them  and  rest  in  them,  set  themselves  to  recruit  our 
energies  with  the  provision  which  they  have  received  of  God 
for  us  or  for  themselves ;  and  then  urge  us  thus  refreshed  to 
go  on  our  way  towards  Him,  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom  we 
find  our  common  happiness.  For  even  the  apostle  exclaims, 
"  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Paul  ?  "  ^  and  again :  "  Neither  is  he  that  planteth 
anything,  neither  he  that  watereth  ;  but  God  that  giveth  the 
increase."  ^  And  the  angel  admonisheth  the  man  who  is  about 
to  worship  him,  that  he  should  rather  worship  Him  who  is 
his  Master,  and  under  whom  he  himself  is  a  fellow-servant.^ 

37.  But  when  you  have  joy  of  a  man  in  God,  it  is  God 
rather  than  man  that  you  enjoy.  For  you  enjoy  Him  by 
whom  you  are  made  happy,  and  you  rejoice  to  have  come 
to  Him  in  whose  presence  you  place  your  hope  of  joy. 
And  accordingly,  Paul  says  to  Philemon,  "  Yea,  brother,  let  me 
have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord."  *  For  if  he  had  not  added  "  in 
the  Lord,"  but  had  only  said,  "Let  me  have  joy  of  thee,"  he 
would  have  implied  that  he  fixed  his  hope  of  happiness  upon 
him,  although  even  in  the  immediate  context  to  "  enjoy "  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  "  use  with  delight."     For  when  the 
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thing  that  we  love  is  near  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
should  bring  delight  with  it.  And  if  you  pass  beyond  this 
delight,  and  make  it  a  means  to  that  which  you  are  per- 
manently to  rest  in,  you  are  using  it,  and  it  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  say  that  you  enjoy  it.  But  if  you  cling  to  it, 
and  rest  in  it,  finding  your  happiness  complete  in  it,  then  you 
may  be  truly  and  properly  said  to  enjoy  it.  And  this  we 
must  never  do  except  in  the  case  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who 
is  the  Supreme  and  Unchangeable  Good. 

Chap,  xxxiv. — Christ  the  first  loay  to  God. 

38.  And  mark  that  even  when  He  who  is  Himself  the  Truth 
and  the  Word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  had  been  made 
flesh  that  He  might  dv/ell  among  us,  the  apostle  yet  says : 
''  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more."  ^  For  Christ,  desirino-  not 
only  to  give  the  possession  to  those  who  had  completed  the 
journey,  but  also  to  be  Himself  the  way  to  those  who  were 
just  setting  out,  determined  to  take  a  fleshly  body.  Whence 
also  that  expression,  "  The  Lord  created  ^  me  in  the  beginning 
of  His  way,"  ^  that  is,  that  those  who  wished  to  come  might 
begin  their  journey  in  Him.  The  apostle,  therefore,  although 
still  on  the  way,  and  following  after  God  who  called  him  to 
the  reward  of  His  heavenly  calling,  yet  forgetting  those  things 
which  were  behind,  and  pressing  on  towards  those  things  which 
were  before,*  had  already  passed  over  the  beginning  of  the  way, 
and  had  now  no  further  need  of  it ;  yet  by  this  way  all  must 
commence  their  journey  who  desire  to  attain  to  the  truth,  and 
to  rest  in  eternal  life.  For  He  says  :  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life ; "  ^  that  is,  by  me  men  come,  to  me  they 
come,  in  me  they  rest.  For  when  we  come  to  Him,  we  come 
to  the  Father  also,  because  through  an  equal  an  equal  is 
known ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  binds,  and  as  it  were  seals  us,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  rest  permanently  in  the  supreme  and  un- 
changeable Good.  And  hence  we  may  learn  how  essential  it  is 
that  nothing  should  detain  us  on  the  way,  when  not  even  our 
Lord  Himself,  so  far  as  He  has  condescended  to  be  our  Avay, 

^  2  Cor.  Y.  16.  -  A.Y.  jjossesscd.  '^  Prov.  viii.  22. 

*  Comp.  Phil.  iii.  13.  ^  John  xiv.  6. 
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is  willing  to  detain  us,  but  wishes  us  rather  to  press  on ;  and, 
instead  of  weakly  clinging  to  temporal  things,  even  though 
these  have  been  put  on  and  worn  by  Him  for  our  salvation,  to 
pass  over  them  quickly,  and  to  struggle  to  attain  unto  Him- 
self, who  has  freed  our  nature  from  the  bondage  of  temporal 
things,  and  has  set  it  down  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father. 

Chap.  xxxv. — Thefuljilment  and  end  of  Scripture  is  the  love  of  God  and 

our  neighbour. 

39,  Of  all,  then,  that  has  been  said  since  we  entered  upon 
the  discussion  about  things,  this  is  the  sum  :  that  we  should 
clearly  understand  that  the  fulfilment  and  the  end  of  the  Law, 
and  of  all  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  love  of  an  object  which  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  the  love  of  an  object  which  can  enjoy  that 
other  in  fellowship  with  ourselves.  Eor  there  is  no  need  of 
a  command  that  each  man  should  love  himself.  The  whole 
temporal  dispensation  for  our  salvation,  therefore,  was  framed 
by  the  providence  of  God  that  we  might  know  this  truth  and 
be  able  to  act  upon  it ;  and  we  ought  to  use  that  dispensa- 
tion, not  with  such  love  and  delight  as  if  it  were  a  good  to 
rest  in,  but  with  a  transient  feeling  rather,  such  as  we  have 
towards  the  road,  or  carriages,  or  other  things  that  are  merely 
means.  Perhaps  some  other  comparison  can  be  found  that  will 
more  suitably  express  the  idea  that  we  are  to  love  the  things 
by  which  we  are  borne  only  for  the  sake  of  that  towards 
which  we  are  borne. 

Chap,  xxxvi. — Tltat  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  builds  us  up  in  love  is  not 
perniciously  deceptive  nor  mendacious,  even  though  it  be  faulty.  The  inter- 
preter, however,  should  be  corrected. 

40.  Whoever,  then,  thinks  that  he  understands  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them,  but  puts  such  an  interpreta- 
tion upon  them  as  does  not  tend  to  build  up  this  twofold 
love  of  God  and  our  neiglibour,  does  not  yet  understand 
them  as  he  ought.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  draws 
a  meaning  from  them  that  may  be  used  for  the  building 
up  of  love,  even  though  he  does  not  happen  upon  the  pre- 
cise meaning  which  the  author  whom  he  reads  intended  to 
express  in  that  place,  his  error  is  not  pernicious,  and  he  is 
wholly  clear  from  the  charge  of  deception.  For  there  is 
involved  in  deception  the  intention  to  say  what  is  false ;  and 
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we  find  plenty  of  people  who  intend  to  deceive,  but  nobody 
who  wishes  to  be  deceived.  Since,  then,  the  man  who  knows 
practises  deceit,  and  the  ignorant  man  is  practised  upon,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  any  particular  case  the  man  who  is 
deceived  is  a  better  man  than  he  who  deceives,  seeing  that  it 
is  better  to  suffer  than  to  commit  injustice.  Now  every  man 
who  lies  commits  an  injustice  ;  and  if  any  man  thinks  that  a 
lie  is  ever  useful,  he  must  think  that  injustice  is  sometimes 
useful.  For  no  liar  keeps  faith  in  the  matter  about  which  he 
lies.  He  wishes,  of  course,  that  the  man  to  whom  he  lies 
should  place  confidence  in  him ;  and  yet  he  betrays  his  confi- 
dence by  lying  to  him.  !Now  every  man  who  breaks  faith  is 
unjust.  Either,  then,  injustice  is  sometimes  useful  (which  is 
impossible),  or  a  lie  is  never  useful. 

41.  Whoever  takes  another  meaning  out  of  Scripture  than 
the  writer  intended,  goes  astray,  but  not  through  any  false- 
hood in  Scripture.  Nevertheless,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  if 
his  mistaken  interpretation  tends  to  build  up  love,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  commandment,  he  goes  astray  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  man  who  by  mistake  quits  the  high  road,  but 
yet  reaches  through  the  fields  the  same  place  to  which  the 
road  leads.  He  is  to  be  corrected,  however,  and  to  be  shown 
how  much  better  it  is  not  to  quit  the  straight  road,  lest,  if 
he  get  into  a  habit  of  going  astray,  he  may  sometimes  take 
cross  roads,  or  even  go  in  the  wrong  direction  altogether. 

Chap,  xxxvii. — Dangers  of  mistahen  interpretation. 

For  if  he  takes  up  rashly  a  meaning  which  the  author 
whom  he  is  reading  did  not  intend,  he  often  falls  in  with 
other  statements  which  he  cannot  harmonize  with  this  meaning. 
And  if  he  admits  that  these  statements  are  true  and  certain, 
then  it  follows  that  the  meaning  he  had  put  upon  the  former 
passage  cannot  be  the  true  one  :  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  one 
can  hardly  tell  how,  that,  out  of  love  for  his  own  opinion,  he 
begins  to  feel  more  angry  with  Scripture  than  he  is  with 
himself.  And  if  he  should  once  permit  that  evil  to  creep  in, 
it  will  utterly  destroy  him.  "  For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
Bight."  ^     Now  faith  will  totter  if  the  authority  of  Scripture 

1  2  Cor.  V.  7. 
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begin  to  shake.  And  then,  if  faith  totter,  love  itself  will 
grow  cold.  For  if  a  man  has  fallen  from  faith,  he  must 
necessarily  also  fall  from  love  ;  for  he  cannot  love  what  he 
does  not  believe  to  exist.  But  if  he  both  believes  and  loves, 
then  through  good  works,  and  through  diligent  attention  to 
the  precepts  of  morality,  he  comes  to  hope  also  that  he  shall 
attain  the  object  of  his  love.  And  so  these  are  the  three 
things  to  which  all  knowledge  and  all  prophecy  are  subser- 
vient :  faith,  hope,  love. 

Chap,  xxxviii.— Zore  never  faileih. 

42.  But  sight  shall  displace  faith ;  and  hope  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  that  perfect  bliss  to  which  we  shall  come  : 
love,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  wax  greater  when  these  others 
fail.  Eor  if  we  love  by  faith  that  which  as  yet  we  see  not, 
how  much  more  shall  we  love  it  when  we  begin  to  see  !  And 
if  we  love  by  hope  that  which  as  yet  we  have  not  reached,  how 
much  more  shall  we  love  it  when  we  reach  it !  Tor  there  is 
this  great  difference  between  things  temporal  and  things 
eternal,  that  a  temporal  object  is  valued  more  before  we  j)os- 
sess  it,  and  begins  to  prove  worthless  the  moment  we  attain 
it,  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the  soul,  which  has  its  only  true 
and  sure  resting-place  in  eternity  :  an  eternal  object,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  loved  with  greater  ardour  when  it  is  in  posses- 
sion than  while  it  is  still  an  object  of  desire,  for  no  one  in  his 
longing  for  it  can  set  a  higher  value  on  it  than  really  belongs 
to  it,  so  as  to  think  it  comparatively  worthless  when  he  finds 
it  of  less  value  than  he  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  however 
high  the  value  any  man  may  set  upon  it  when  he  is  on  his 
way  to  possess  it,  he  will  find  it,  when  it  comes  into  his 
possession,  of  higher  value  still. 

Chap,  xxxix. — He  ivho  is  mature  in  faUh,  hope,  and  love,  needs  Scripture  no 

longer. 

43.  And  thus  a  man  who  is  resting  upon  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  and  who  keeps  a  firm  hold  upon  these,  does  not  need 
the  Scriptures  except  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  others. 
Accordingly,  many  live  without  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
even  in  solitude,  on  the  strength  of  these  three  graces.  So 
that  in  their  case,  I  think,  the   saying  is  already  fulfilled ; 
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"  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  shall  cease  ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away."  ^  Yet  by  means  of  these  instruments  (as 
they  may  be  called),  so  great  an  edifice  of  faith  and  love  has 
been  built  up  in  them,  that,  holding  to  what  is  perfect,  they 
do  not  seek  for  what  is  only  in  part  perfect — of  course,  I 
mean,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  this  life  ;  for,  in  comparison 
with  the  future  life,  the  life  of  no  just  and  holy  man  is  perfect 
here.  Therefore  the  apostle  says  :  "  Now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity:"^ 
because,  when  a  man  shall  have  reached  the  eternal  world, 
while  the  other  two  graces  will  fail,  love  will  remain  greater 
and  more  assured. 

Chap.  xl. —  What  manner  of  reader  Scripture  demands. 

44.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man  fully  understands  that  ''  the 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned,"  ^  and  is  bent 
upon  making  all  his  understanding  of  Scriptui-e  to  bear  upon 
these  three  graces,  he  may  come  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
books  with  an  easy  mind.  For  while  the  apostle  says  ''  love," 
he  adds  "  out  of  a  pure  heart,"  to  provide  against  anything 
being  loved  but  that  wliich  is  worthy  of  love.  And  he  joins 
with  this  "  a  good  conscience,"  in  reference  to  hope ;  for,  if  a 
man  has  the  burthen  of  a  bad  conscience,  he  despairs  of  ever 
reaching  that  which  he  believes  in  and  loves.  And  in  the 
third  place  he  says  :  "  and  of  faith  imfeigned."  For  if  our 
faith  is  free  from  all  hypocrisy,  then  we  both  abstain  from 
loving  what  is  unworthy  of  our  love,  and  by  living  uprightly 
we  are  able  to  indulge  the  hope  that  our  hope  shall  not  be  in 
vain. 

For  tliese  reasons  I  have  been  anxious  to  speak  about  the 
objects  of  faith,  as  far  as  I  thought  it  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose  ;  for  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in 
other  volumes,  either  \>j  others  or  by  myself.  And  so  let 
this  be  the  end  of  the  present  book.  In  the  next  I  shall 
discuss,  as   far   as   God  shall  give   me   light,  the  subject  of 


signs. 


1 1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  » 1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  '1  Tim.  i.  .5. 
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BOOK      SECOND. 

ARGUMENT. 

HAVING  COMPLETED  HIS  EXPOSITION  OF  THINGS,  THE  AUTHOR  NOW  PP.OCEEDS  TO 
DISCUSS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SIGNS.      HE  FIRST  DEFINES  WHAT  A  SIGN  IS,  AND 
SHOWS  THAT  THERE  ARE  TWO  CLASSES  OF  SIGNS,  THE  NATURAL  AND  THE 
CONVENTIONAL.        OF    CONVENTIONAL    SIGNS    (WHICH    ARE   THE    ONLY 
CLASS  HERE  NOTICED),  WORDS  ARE  THE  MOST  NUMEROUS  AND  IMPORTANT, 
AND  ARE  THOSE  WITH  WHICH  THE  INTERPRETER  OF  SCRIPTURE  IS   CHIEFLY 
CONCERNED.      THE   DIFFICULTIES   AND  OBSCURITIES   OF   SCRIPTURE   SPRING 
CHIEFLY    FROM   TWO    SOURCES,    UNKNOWN    AND    AMBIGUOUS    SIGNS. 
THE  PRESENT  BOOK  DEALS  ONLY  WITH   UNKNOWN   SIGNS,  THE  AMBIGUITIES 
OF  LANGUAGE  BEING  RESERVED  FOR  TREATMENT  IN  THE   NEXT  BOOK.      THE 
DIFFICULTY    ARISING   FROM    IGNORANCE    OF   SIGNS   IS    TO   BE  REMOVED   BY 
LEARNING  THE   GREEK  AND   HEBREW  LANGUAGES,  IN  WHICH  SCRIPTURE  IS 
WRITTEN,  BY  COMPARING  THE  VARIOUS  TRANSLATIONS,  AND  BY  ATTENDING 
TO   THE  CONTEXT.       IN  THE  INTERPRETATION   OF  FIGURATIVE  EXPRESSIONS, 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THINGS  IS  AS  NECESSARY  AS   KNOWLEDGE   OF  WORDS  ;  AND 
THE  VARIOUS  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS  OF  THE   HEATHEN,  SO   FAR  AS   THEY  ARE 
TRUE  AND  USEFUL,  MAY  BE  TURNED  TO  ACCOUNT  IN  REMOVING  OUR   IGNOR- 
ANCE OF  SIGNS,   WHETHER  THESE  BE  DIRECT  OR  FIGURATIVE.      WHILST  EX- 
POSING THE  FOLLY  AND  FUTILITY  OF   MANY  HEATHEN  SUPERSTITIONS   AND 
PRACTICES,  THE  AUTHOR  POINTS  OUT  HOW  ALL  THAT  IS   SOUND  AND  USEFUL 
IN  THEIR  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  MAY  BE  TURNED   TO  A   CHRISTIAN  USE. 
AND   IN  CONCLUSION,    HE  SHOWS  THE  SPIRIT  IN  WHICH   IT  BEHOVES  US  TO 
ADDRESS   OURSELVES  TO   THE  STUDY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SACRED 
BOOKS. 

Chap.  i. — Signs,  ilielr  nature  and  variety. 
1.  4  S  when  I  was  writing  about  things,  I  introduced  the 
Jl\.  subject  with  a  warning  against  attending  to  any- 
thing but  what  they  are  in  themselves,^  even  though  they  are 
signs  of  something  else,  so  now,  when  I  come  in  its  turn  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  signs,  I  lay  down  this  direction,  not  to  attend 
to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
signs,  that  is,  to  what  they  signify.  For  a  sign  is  a  thing  which, 
over  and  above  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  senses,  causes 
something  else  to  come  into  the  mind  as  a  consequence  of  itself : 
as  when  we  see  a  foot^orint,  we  conclude  that  an  animal  whose 
footprint  this  is  has  passed  by ;  and  when  we  see  smoke,  we 

»  See  Book  i.  2. 
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know  that  there  is  fire  beneath ;  and  when  we  hear  the  voice  of 
a  living  man,  we  think  of  the  feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  when 
the  trumpet  sounds,  soldiers  know  that  they  are  to  advance  or 
retreat,  or  do  whatever  else  the  state  of  the  battle  requires. 

2.  ISTow  some  signs  are  natural,  others  conventional. 
Natural  signs  are  those  which,  apart  from  any  intention  or 
desire  of  using  them  as  signs,  do  yet  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
something  else,  as,  for  example,  smoke  when  it  indicates  fire. 
For  it  is  not  from  any  intention  of  making  it  a  sign  that  it 
is  so,  but  through  attention  to  experience  we  come  to  know 
that  fire  is  beneath,  even  when  nothing  but  smoke  can  be 
seen.  And  the  footprint  of  an  animal  passing  by  belongs  to 
this  class  of  signs.  And  the  countenance  of  an  angry  or 
sorrowful  man  indicates  the  feeling  in  his  mind,  independently 
of  his  will:  and  in  the  same  way  every  other  emotion  of  the 
mind  is  betrayed  by  the  tell-tale  countenance,  even  though  we 
do  nothing  with  the  intention  of  making  it  known.  This  class 
of  signs,  however,  it  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  discuss  at  present. 
But  as  it  comes  under  this  division  of  the  subject,  I  could  not 
altogether  pass  it  over.  It  will  be  enough  to  have  noticed  it 
thus  far. 

Chap.  ii. — Of  the  hind  of  signs  we  are  now  concerned  with. 

3.  Conventional  signs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  which 
living  beings  mutually  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
as  well  as  they  can,  the  feelings  of  their  minds,  or  their  percep- 
tions, or  their  thoughts.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  giving 
a  sign  except  the  desire  of  drawing  forth  and  conveying  into 
another's  mind  what  the  giver  of  the  sign  has  in  his  own 
mind.  "We  wish,  then,  to  consider  and  discuss  this  class  of 
signs  so  far  as  men  are  concerned  with  it,  because  even  the 
signs  which  have  been  given  us  of  God,  and  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  made  known  to  us  through 
men — those,  namely,  who  wrote  the  Scriptures.  The  beasts, 
too,  have  certain  signs  among  themselves  by  which  they  make 
known  the  desires  in  their  mind.  For  when  the  poultry-cock 
has  discovered  food,  he  signals  with  his  voice  for  the  hen  to 
run  to  him,  and  the  dove  by  cooing  calls  his  mate,  or  is  called 
by  her  in  turn ;  and  many  signs  of  the  same  kind  are  matters 
of  common  observation.     Now  whether  these  signs,  like  the 
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expression  or  tlie  cry  of  a  man  in  grief,  follow  the  movement 
of  the  mind  instinctively  and  apart  from  any  purpose,  or 
whether  they  are  really  used  with  the  purpose  of  signification, 
is  another  question,  and  does  not  pertain  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  this  part  of  the  subject  I  exclude  from  the  scope 
of  this  work  as  not  necessary  to  my  present  object. 

Chap.  hi. — Among  signs,  iconls  hold  lite  clilef  place. 

4.  Of  the  signs,  then,  by  which  men  communicate  their 
thouo^hts  to  one  another,  some  relate  to  the  sense  of  si^dit,  some 
to  that  of  hearing,  a  very  few  to  the  other  senses.  Tor,  when 
we  nod,  we  give  no  sign  except  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  to 
whom  we  wish  by  this  sign  to  impart  our  desire.  And  some 
convey  a  great  deal  by  the  motion  of  the  hands :  and  actors 
by  movements  of  all  their  limbs  give  certain  signs  to  the 
initiated,  and,  so  to  speak,  address  their  conversation  to  the 
eyes :  and  the  military  standards  and  flags  convey  through  the 
eyes  the  will  of  the  commanders.  And  all  these  signs  are  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  visible  words.  The  signs  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  ear  are,  as  I  have  said,  more  numerous,  and  for 
the  most  part  consist  of  words.  For  though  the  bugle  and  the 
flute  and  the  lyre  frequently  give  not  only  a  sweet  but  a  signifi- 
cant sound,  yet  all  these  signs  are  very  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  Avords.  For  among  men  words  have  obtained  far 
and  away  the  chief  place  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind.  Our  Lord,  it  is  true,  gave  a  sign  through  the 
odour  of  the  ointment  which  was  poured  out  upon  His  feet ;  ^ 
and  in  the  sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood  He  signified  His 
will  through  the  sense  of  taste  ;  and  when  by  touching  the 
hem  of  His  garment  the  woman  was  made  whole,  the  act  was 
not  wanting:  in  sionificance.^  But  the  countless  multitude  of 
the  signs  through  which  men  express  their  thoughts  consist  of 
words.  For  I  have  been  able  to  put  into  words  all  those  signs, 
the  various  classes  of  which  I  have  briefly  touched  upon,  but 
T  could  by  no  effort  express  words  in  terms  of  those  signs. 

Cir Ar.  IV.  — Origin  of  writing. 

5.  But  because  words  pass  away  as  soon  as  they  strike 

'  John  xii.  3-7  ;  Mark  xiv.  8.  ^  j^jatt.  ix.  20. 
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upon  the  air,  and  last  no  longer  than  their  sound,  men  have  by 
means  of  letters  formed  signs  of  words.  Thus  the  sounds  of 
the  voice  are  made  visible  to  the  eye,  not  of  course  as  sounds, 
but  by  means  of  certain  signs.  It  has  been  found  impossible, 
however,  to  make  those  signs  common  to  all  nations  owing  to 
the  sin  of  discord  among  men,  which  springs  from  every  man 
trjdng  to  snatch  the  chief  place  for  himself  And  that  celebrated 
tower  which  was  built  to  reach  to  heaven  was  an  indication  of 
this  arrogance  of  spirit ;  and  the  ungodly  men  concerned  in  it 
justly  earned  the  punishment  of  having  not  their  minds  only,  but 
their  tongues  besides,  thrown  into  confusion  and  discordance.^ 

Chap,  v, — Scripture  translated  into  various  languages. 

6.  And  hence  it  happened  that  even  Holy  Scripture, 
which  brings  a  remedy  for  the  terrible  diseases  of  the  human 
will,  being  at  first  set  forth  in  one  language,  by  means  of 
which  it  could  at  the  fit  season  be  disseminated  through  the 
whole  world,  was  interpreted  into  various  tongues,  and  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  thus  became  known  to  the  nations  for  their 
salvation.  And  in  reading  it,  men  seek  nothing  more  than  to 
find  out  the  thought  and  will  of  those  by  whom  it  was  written, 
and  through  these  to  find  out  the  will  of  God,  in  accordance 
with  which  they  believe  these  men  to  have  spoken. 

Chap.  vi. — Use  of  the  obscurities  in  Scripture  which  arise  from  its  figurative 

language. 

7.  But  hasty  and  careless  readers  are  led  astray  by  many 
and  manifold  obscurities  and  ambiguities,  substituting  one 
meaning  for  another ;  and  in  some  places  they  cannot  hit 
upon  even  a  fair  interpretation.  Some  of  the  expressions  are 
so  obscure  as  to  shroud  the  meaning  in  the  thickest  darkness. 
And  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  this  was  divinely  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  pride  by  toil,  and  of  preventing  a  feeling 
of  satiety  in  the  intellect,  which  generally  holds  in  small 
esteem  what  is  discovered  without  difficulty.  Tor  why  is  it, 
I  ask,  that  if  any  one  says  that  there  are  holy  and  just  men 
whose  life  and  conversation  the  Church  of  Christ  uses  as  a 
means  of  redeeminij  those  who  come  to  it  from  all  kinds  of 
superstitions,   and   making  them  through  their  imitation   of 

*  Gen.  xi. 
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good  men  members  of  its  own  body;  men  who,  as  good  and 
true  servants  of  God,  have  come  to  the  baptismal  font  laying 
down  the  burdens  of  the  world,  and  who  rising  thence  do, 
through  the  implanting  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yield  the  fruit  of 
a  twofold  love,  a  love,  that  is,  of  God  and  their  neighbour ; — 
how  is  it,  I  say,  that  if  a  man  says  this,  he  does  not  please  his 
hearer  so  much  as  when  he  draws  the  same  meaning  from  that 
passage  in  Canticles,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Church,  when  it  is 
being  praised  under  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman,  "  Thy 
teeth  are  like  a  fl.ock  of  sheep  that  are  shorn,  which  came  up 
from  the  washing,  whereof  every  one  bears  twins,  and  none 
is  barren  among  them "  ?  -^  Does  the  hearer  learn  anything 
more  than  when  he  listens  to  the  same  thought  expressed  in 
the  plainest  language,  without  the  help  of  this  figure  ?  And 
yet,  I  don't  know  why,  I  feel  greater  pleasure  in  contemplating 
holy  men,  when  I  view  them  as  the  teeth  of  the  Church,  tearing 
men  away  from  their  errors,  and  bringing  them  into  the 
Church's  body  with  all  their  harshness  softened  down,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  torn  off  and  masticated  by  the  teeth.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  too,  that  I  recognise  them  under  the  figure 
of  sheep  that  have  been  shorn,  laying  down  the  burthens  of  the 
world  like  fleeces,  and  coming  up  from  the  washing,  i.e.  from 
baptism,  and  all  bearing  twins,  i.e.  the  twin  commandments 
of  love,  and  none  among  them  barren  in  that  holy  fruit. 

8.  But  why  I  view  them  with  greater  delight  under  that 
aspect  than  if  no  such  figure  were  drawn  from  the  sacred  books, 
though  the  fact  would  remain  the  same  and  the  knowledge  the 
same,  is  another  question,  and  one  very  difficult  to  answer. 
Nobody,  however,  has  any  doubt  about  the  facts,  both  that  it 
is  pleasanter  in  some  cases  to  have  knowledge  communicated 
through  figures,  and  that  what  is  attended  with  difficulty  in  the 
seeking  gives  greater  pleasure  in  the  finding.  For  those  who 
seek  but  do  not  find  suffer  from  hunger.  Those,  again,  who  do  not 
seek  at  all  because  they  have  what  they  require  just  beside  them 
often  grow  languid  from  satiety.  IsTow  weakness  from  either 
of  these  causes  is  to  be  avoided.  Accordingly  the  Holy  Spirit 
has,  with  admirable  wisdom  and  care  for  our  welfare,  so  arranged 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  by  the  plainer  passages  to  satisfy  our 

1  Cant.  iv.  2. 
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liunger,  and  by  the  more  obscure  to  stimulate  our  appetite. 
For  almost  nothing  is  dug  out  of  those  obscure  passages  which 
may  not  be  found  set  forth  in  the  plainest  language  elsewhere. 

Chap.  vii. — Steps  to  wisdom:  Firsts  fear ;  second,  piety;  third,  knowledge; 
fourth,  resolution ;  fifth,  counsel;  sixth,  purification  of  heart ;  seventh,  stop 
or  termination,  wisdom. 

9.  First  of  all,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  led 
by  the  fear  of  God  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  what  He 
commands  us  to  desire  and  what  to  avoid.  ISTow  this  fear  will 
of  necessity  excite  in  us  the  thought  of  our  mortality  and  of 
the  death  that  is  before  us,  and  crucify  all  the  motions  of  pride 
as  if  our  flesh  were  nailed  to  the  tree.  Next  it  is  necessary  to 
have  our  hearts  subdued  by  ;piety,  and  not  to  run  in  the  face 
of  Holy  Scripture,  whether  when  understood  it  strikes  at  some 
of  our  sins,  or,  when  not  understood,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  be 
wiser  and  give  better  commands  ourselves.  We  must  rathex 
think  and  believe  that  whatever  is  there  written,  even  though 
it  be  hidden,  is  better  and  truer  than  anything  we  could  devise 
by  our  own  wisdom. 

10.  After  these  two  steps  of  fear  and  piety,  we  come  to  the 
third  step,  hnoiuledge,  of  which  I  have  now  undertaken  to  treat. 
For    in    this  every  earnest  student   of  the  Holy   Scriptures 
exercises  himself,  to  find  nothing  else  in  them  but  that  God  is 
to  be  loved  for  His  own  sake,  and  our  neighbour  for  God's 
sake ;  and  that  God  is  to  be  loved  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  mind,  and  one's  neighbour  as  one's 
self — that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  all  our  love  for  our  neighbour, 
like  all  our  love  for  ourselves,  should  have  reference  to  God.^ 
And  on  these  two  commandments  I  touched  in  the  previous 
book  when  I  was  treating  about  things.^     It  is  necessary,  then, 
that  each  man  should  first  of  all  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  he, 
through  being  entangled  in  the  love  of  this  world — i.e.  of  tem- 
poral things — has  been  drawn  far  away  from  such  a  love  for 
God  and  such  a  love  for  his  neighbour  as  Scripture  enjoins. 
Then  that  fear  which  leads  him  to  think  of  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  that  piety  which  gives  him  no  option  but  to  believe 
in  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  compel  him  to 
bewail  his  condition.     For  the  knowledge  of  a  good  hope  makes 

1  Comp.  ]\ratt.  xxii.  37-40.  -  See  Book  i.  c.  22. 
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a  man  not  boastful,  but  sorrowful.  And  in  this  frame  of  mind 
he  implores  with  unremitting  prayers  the  comfort  of  the 
Divine  help  that  he  may  not  be  overwhelmed  in  despair,  and 
so  he  gradually  comes  to  the  fourth  step, — that  is,  strength  and 
resolution} — in  which  he  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness. For  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  extricates  himself  from 
every  form  of  fatal  joy  in  transitory  things,  and  turning  away 
from  these,  fixes  his  affection  on  things  eternal,  to  wit,  the  un- 
changeable Trinity  in  unity. 

11.  And  when,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  has  gazed 
upon  this  object  shining  from  afar,  and  has  felt  that  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  his  sight  he  cannot  endure  that  matchless 
light,  then  in  the  fifth  step — that  is,  in  the  counsel  of  compas- 
sion^— he  cleanses  his  soul,  which  is  violently  agitated,  and 
disturbs  him  with  base  desires,  from  the  filth  it  has  contracted. 
And  at  this  stage  he  exercises  himself  diligently  in  the  love  of 
his  neighbour ;  and  when  he  has  reached  the  point  of  loving 
his  enemy,  full  of  hopes  and  unbroken  in  strength,  he  mounts 
to  the  sixth  step,  in  which  he  purifies  the  eye  itself  ivhich  can 
see  Godf  so  far  as  God  can  be  seen  by  those  who  as  far  as  pos- 
sible die  to  this  world.  For  men  see  Him  just  so  far  as  they 
die  to  this  world ;  and  so  far  as  they  live  to  it  they  see  Him 
not.  But  yet,  although  that  light  may  begin  to  appear  clearer, 
and  not  only  more  tolerable,  but  even  more  delightful,  still  it 
is  only  through  a  glass  darkly  that  we  are  said  to  see,  because 
we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  while  we  continue  to  wander 
as  strangers  in  this  world,  even  though  our  conversation  be  in 
heaven.*  And  at  this  stage,  too,  a  man  so  purges  the  eye  of 
his  affections  as  not  to  place  his  neighbour  before,  or  even 
in  comparison  with,  the  truth,  and  therefore  not  himself,  be- 
cause not  him  whom  he  loves  as  himself.  Accordingly,  that 
holy  man  will  be  so  single  and  so  pure  in  heart,  that  he  will 
not  step  aside  from  the  truth,  either  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
men  or  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  of  the  annoyances  which 
beset  this  life.  Such  a  son  ascends  to  xvisdom,  which  is  the 
seventh  and  last  step,  and  which  he  enjoys  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity.    For  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.^ 

^  Fortiiudo.  ^  Consilium  misericordicB.  ^  Matt.  v.  8. 

'  1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  2  Cor.  v.  7.  «  Ps.  cxi.  10. 
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From  that  beginning,  then,  till  we  reach  wisdom  itself,  our 
way  is  by  the  steps  now  described. 

Chap.  viii. — The  canonical  hooTcs. 

12.  But  let  us  now  go  back  to  consider  the  third  step  here 
mentioned,  for  it  is  about  it  that  I  have  set  myself  to  speak 
and  reason  as  the  Lord  shall  grant  me  wisdom.  The  most 
skilful  interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings,  then,  will  be  he  who 
in  the  first  place  has  read  them  all  and  retained  them  in  his 
knowledge,  if  not  yet  with  full  understanding,  still  with  such 
knowledge  as  reading  gives, — those  of  them,  at  least,  that  are 
called  canonical.  For  he  will  read  the  others  with  greater 
safety  when  built  up  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  so  that  they 
will  not  take  first  possession  of  a  weak  mind,  nor,  cheating 
it  with  dangerous  falsehoods  and  delusions,  fill  it  with  preju- 
dices adverse  to  a  sound  understanding.  Now,  in  regard  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  he  must  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
greater  number  of  catholic  churches ;  and  among  these,  of  course, 
a  high  place  must  be  given  to  such  as  have  been  thought 
worthy  to  be  the  seat  of  an  apostle  and  to  receive  epistles. 
Accordingly,  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  he  will  judge 
according  to  the  following  standard :  to  prefer  those  that  are 
received  by  all  the  catholic  churches  to  those  which  some  do 
not  receive.  Among  those,  again,  which  are  not  received  by  all, 
he  will  prefer  such  as  have  the  sanction  of  the  greater  number 
and  those  of  greater  authority,  to  such  as  are  held  by  the 
smaller  number  and  those  of  less  authority.  If,  however,  he 
shall  find  that  some  books  are  held  by  the  greater  number  of 
churches,  and  others  by  the  churches  of  greater  authority 
(though  this  is  not  a  very  likely  thing  to  happen),  I  think  that 
in  such  a  case  the  authority  on  the  two  sides  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  equal. 

13.  Now  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture  on  which  we  say 
this  judgment  is  to  be  exercised,  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing books  : — Five  books  of  Moses,  that  is,  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Nu-mbers,  Deuteronomy ;  one  book  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun;  one  of  Judges;  one  short  book  called  Euth,  which 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  Kings  ;  next,  four 
books  of  Kings,  and  two  of  ChronicleS; — these  last  not  following 
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one  another,  but  running  parallel,  so  to  speak,  and  going  over 
the  same  ground.  The  books  now  mentioned  are  history, 
which  contains  a  connected  narrative  of  the  times,  and  follows 
the  order  of  the  events.  There  are  other  books  which  seem 
to  follow  no  resfular  order,  and  are  connected  neither  with  the 
order  of  the  preceding  books  nor  with  one  another,  such  as 
Job,  and  Tobias,  and  Esther,  and  Judith,  and  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  the  two  of  Ezra/  which  last  look  more  like  a 
sequel  to  the  continuous  regular  history  which  terminates  with 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Next  are  the  Prophets, 
in  which  there  is  one  book  of  the  Psalms  of  David  ;  and  three 
books  of  Solomon,  viz.  Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
Eor  two  books,  one  called  Wisdom  and  the  other  Ecclesiasticus, 
are  ascribed  to  Solomon  from  a  certain  resemblance  of  style, 
but  the  most  likely  opinion  is  that  they  were  written  by 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.^  Still  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  prophetical  books,  since  they  have  attained  recog- 
nition as  being  authoritative.  The  remainder  are  the  books 
which  are  strictly  called  the  Prophets  :  twelve  separate  books 
of  the  prophets  which  are  connected  with  one  another,  and 
having  never  been  disjoined,  are  reckoned  as  one  book ;  the 
names  of  these  prophets  are  as  follows  : — Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi ;  then  there  are  the  four  greater  prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel.  The  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament^  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  these  forty-four 
books.  That  of  the  New  Testament,  again,  is  contained  within 
the  following: — Four  books  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  Matthew, 
according  to  Mark,  according  to  Luke,  according  to  John  ; 
fourteen  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul — one  to  the  Eomans,  two  to 
the  Corinthians,  one  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Philippians,  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  one  to  the  Colossians,  two 
to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  to  Philemon,  to  the  Hebrews ;  two  of 
Peter;  three  of  John;  one  of  Jude;  and  one  of  James;  one  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  one  of  the  Eevelation  of  John. 

^  That  is,  Ezra  and  Neliemiah. 

2  Augustine  in  liis  Retractations  withdrew  this  opinion  so  far  as  regards  the 
book  of  Wisdom. 

2  This  application  of  the  phrase  **  Old  Testament"  is  withdrawn  and  apolo- 
gized for  in  the  Retractations. 
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Chap.  ix. — How  ice  should  proceed  hi  studying  Scripture. 

14.  In  all  these  books  those  who  fear  God  and  are  of  a 
meek  and  pious  disposition  seek  the  will  of  God.  And  in  pur- 
suing this  search,  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  is,  as  I  said,  to 
know  these  books,  if  not  yet  with  the  understanding,  still  to 
read  them  so  as  to  commit  them  to  memory,  or  at  least  so  as 
not  to  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  them.  Next,  those  matters 
that  are  plainly  laid  down  in  them,  whether  rules  of  life  or  rules 
of  faith,  are  to  be  searched  into  more  carefully  and  more  dili- 
gently ;  and  the  more  of  these  a  man  discovers,  the  more  capa- 
cious does  his  understanding  become.  For  among  the  things 
that  are  plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture  are  to  be  found  all 
matters  that  concern  faith  and  the  manner  of  life, — hoj^e,  to 
wit,  and  love,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  previous  book. 
After  this,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent 
familiar  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  we  may  proceed  to 
open  up  and  investigate  the  obscure  passages,  and  in  doing  so 
draw  examples  from  the  plainer  expressions  to  throw  light  upon 
the  more  obscure,  and  use  the  evidence  of  passages  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt  to  remove  all  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  doubt- 
f  Lil  passages.  And  in  this  matter  memory  counts  for  a  great  deal ; 
but  if  the  memory  be  defective,  no  rules  can  supply  the  want. 

Chap.  x. — Unhiown  or  amhlguous  signs  2:)revent  Scripture  fro  in  heing 

understood. 

1 5.  iSTow  there  are  two  causes  which  prevent  what  is  written 
from  being  understood :  its  being  veiled  either  under  un- 
known, or  under  ambiguous  signs.  Signs  are  either  proper  or 
figurative.  They  are  called  proper  when  they  are  used  to  point 
out  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  point  out,  as  we  say  hos 
when  we  mean  an  ox,  because  all  men  who  with  us  use  the 
Latin  tongue  call  it  by  this  name.  Signs  are  figurative  when 
the  things  themselves  which  we  indicate  by  the  proper  names 
are  used  to  signify  something  else,  as  we  say  hos,  and  under- 
stand by  that  syllable  the  ox,  which  is  ordinarily  called  by  that 
name ;  but  then  further  by  that  ox  understand  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  as  Scripture  signifies,  according  to  the  apostle's 
explanation,  when  it  says :  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
trcadcth  out  the  corn."-^ 

^  Bovem  triturantem  non  infrenabis. — 1  Cor.  ix.  9. 
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Chap.  xi.  — Knowledge  of  languages,  especlallij  of  Greeh  and  Hebrew,  necessary 

to  remove  ignorance  of  signs. 

16.  Tlie  great  remedy  for  ignorance  of  proper  signs  is 
knowledge  of  languages.  And  men  who  speak  the  Latin 
tongue,  of  whom  are  those  I  have  undertaken  to  instruct, 
need  two  other  languages  for  the  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  they  may  have  recourse  to  the  original 
texts  if  the  endless  diversity  of  the  Latin  translators  throw  them 
into  doubt.  Although,  indeed,  we  often  find  Hebrew  w^ords 
untranslated  in  the  books,  as  for  example,  Amen,  Halleluia, 
liacha,  Hosanna,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  Some  of  these, 
although  they  could  have  been  translated,  have  been  preserved 
in  their  original  form  on  account  of  the  more  sacred  authority 
that  attaches  to  it,  as  for  example.  Amen  and  Halleluia. 
Some  of  them,  again,  are  said  to  be  untranslatable  into  another 
tongue,  of  which  the  other  two  I  have  mentioned  are  examples. 
For  in  some  languages  there  are  words  that  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  the  idiom  of  another  language.  And  this  happens 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  interjections,  which  are  words  that  ex- 
press rather  an  emotion  of  the  mind  than  any  part  of  a  thought 
we  have  in  our  mind.  And  the  two  given  above  are  said 
to  be  of  this  kind,  Eacha  expressing  the  cry  of  an  angry  man, 
Hosanna  that  of  a  joyful  man.  But  the  knowledge  of  these 
languages  is  necessary,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  few  words  like 
these  which  it  is  very  easy  to  mark  and  to  ask  about,  but,  as 
has  been  said,  on  account  of  the  diversities  among  translators. 
For  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  from  Hebrew  into  Greek 
can  be  counted,  but  the  Latin  translators  are  out  of  all  number. 
For  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith  every  man  who  happened  to 
get  his  hands  upon  a  Greek  manuscript,  and  who  thought  he 
had  any  knowledge,  w^ere  it  ever  so  little,  of  the  two  languages, 
ventured  upon  the  work  of  translation. 

Chap.  xii. — A  diversity  of  interpretations  is  useful.     Errors  arising  from 

ambiguous  words. 

1 7.  And  this  circumstance  would  assist  rather  than  hinder 
the  understanding  of  Scripture,  if  only  readers  were  not  care- 
less. For  the  examination  of  a  number  of  texts  has  often 
tlirown  light  upon  some  of  the  more  obscure  passages  ;  for 
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example,  in  that  passage  of  the  prophet  Isaiah/  one  translator 
reads  :  "  And  do  not  despise  the  domestics  of  thy  seed  ; "  '"^ 
another  reads:  "And  do  not  despise  thine  own  flesh." ^  Each 
of  these  in  turn  confirms  the  other.  For  the  one  is  explained 
by  the  other  ;  because  "  flesh "  may  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  so  that  a  man  may  understand  that  he  is  admonished 
not  to  despise  his  own  body ;  and  "  the  domestics  of  thy  seed" 
may  be  understood  figuratively  of  Christians,  because  they  are 
spiritually  born  of  the  same  seed  as  ourselves,  namely,  the 
Word.  When  now  the  meaning  of  the  two  translators  is  com- 
pared, a  more  likely  sense  of  the  words  suggests  itself,  viz. 
that  the  command  is  not  to  despise  our  kinsmen,  because  when 
one  brings  the  expression  "  domestics  of  thy  seed"  into  rela- 
tion with  "  flesh,"  kinsmen  most  naturally  occur  to  one's  mind. 
Whence,  I  think,  that  expression  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says, 
"  If  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  them  which 
are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of  them ;"  *  that  is,  that 
through  emulation  of  those  who  had  believed,  some  of  them 
might  believe  too.  And  he  calls  the  Jews  his  "  flesh,"  on 
account  of  the  relationship  of  blood.  Again,  that  passage 
from  the  same  prophet  Isaiah  :  ^  "If  ye  will  not  believe,  ye 
shall  not  understand,"^  another  has  translated :  "  If  ye  will  not 
believe,  ye  shall  not  abide."  ^  Now  which  of  these  is  the  literal 
translation  cannot  be  ascertained  without  reference  to  the  text 
in  the  original  tongue.  And  yet  to  those  who  read  with 
knowledge,  a  great  trutli  is  to  be  found  in  each.  For  it  is 
difficult  for  interpreters  to  difl'er  so  widely  as  not  to  touch  at 
some  point.  Accordingly  here,  as  understanding  consists  in 
sight,  and  is  abiding,  but  faith  feeds  us  as  babes,  upon  milk, 
in  the  cradles  of  temporal  things  (for  now  we  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight)  ;^  as,  moreover,  unless  we  walk  by  faith,  we  shall 
not  attain  to  sight,  which  does  not  pass  away,  but  abides,  our 
understanding  being  purified  by  holding  to  the  truth  ; — for  these 

^  Isa.  Iviii.  7,  **  And  that  tliou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh"  (A.  V.). 
^  Et  domesticos  seminis  tui  ne  despexeiis. 

^  Et  carnem  tuam  ne  despexeris.  *  Rom.  xi.  14. 

6  Isa.  vii.  9,   *' If  ye  will  not  believe,    surely  ye  shall  not  be  established" 
(A.  v.). 

6  Nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligctis.  "^  Nisi  crcdideritis,  non  permancbitis. 

»  2  Cor.  V.  7. 
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reasons  one  says,  "  If  ye  will  not  believe,  ye  shall  not  under- 
stand ;"  but  the  other,  "  If  ye  will  not  believe,  ye  shall  not 
abide." 

18.  And  very  often  a  translator,  to  whom  the  meaning  is 
not  well  known,  is  deceived  by  an  ambiguity  in  the  original 
language,  and  puts  upon  the  passage  a  construction  that  is 
wholly  alien  to  the  sense  of  the  writer.  As  for  example,  some 
texts  read  :  "  Their  feet  are  sharp  to  shed  blood  ;"  ^  for  the 
word  o^v^  among  the  Greeks  means  both  sharp  and  siuift.  And 
so  he  saw  the  true  meaning  who  translated :  "  Their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood."  The  other,  taking  the  wrong  sense  of 
an  ambiguous  word,  fell  into  error.  Now  translations  such  as 
this  are  not  obscure,  but  false ;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  two  things.  For  we  must  learn  not  to  interpret, 
but  to  correct  texts  of  this  sort.  Tor  the  same  reason  it  is, 
that  because  the  Greek  word  yu,oo-^o9  means  a  calf,  some  have 
not  understood  that  /Aocrp^ei^yLtara^  are  shoots  of  trees,  and  have 
translated  the  word  "  calves  ;"  and  this  error  has  crept  into 
so  many  texts,  that  you  can  hardly  find  it  written  in  any  other 
way.  And  yet  the  meaning  is  very  clear ;  for  it  is  made 
evident  by  the  words  that  follow.  For  "  the  plantings  of  an 
adulterer  will  not  take  deep  root,"^  is  a  more  suitable  form  of 
expression  than  the  "  calves  ;"  ^  because  these  walk  upon  the 
ground  with  their  feet,  and  are  not  fixed  in  the  earth  by  roots. 
In  this  passage,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  context  also  justifies 
this  translation. 

Chai'.  XIII. — How  faulty  interpretations  can  he  emended. 

19.  But  since  we  do  not  clearly  see  what  the  actual  thought 
is  which  the  several  translators  endeavour  to  express,  each 
according  to  his  own  ability  and  judgment,  unless  we  examine 
it  in  the  language  which  they  translate  ;  and  since  the  trans- 
lator, if  he  be  not  a  very  learned  man,  often  departs  from  the 
meaning  of  his  author,  we  must  either  endeavour  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  those  languages  from  which  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  into  Latin,  or  we  must  get  hold  of  the  translations 
of  those  who  keep  rather  close  to  the  letter  of  the  original, 

^  Rom.  iii.  15.  ^  "vvisd.  iv.  3. 

•^  Adulterinse  plantationes  non  dabunt  radices  altas.  ^  Vitulamina. 
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not  because  these  are  sufficient,  but  because  we  may  use  them 
to  correct  the  freedom  or  the  error  of  others,  who  in  their 
translations  have  chosen  to  follow  the  sense  quite  as  much  as 
the  words.  For  not  only  single  words,  but  often  whole  phrases 
are  translated,  which  could  not  be  translated  at  all  into  the 
Latin  idiom  by  any  one  who  wished  to  hold  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancients  who  spoke  Latin.  And  though  these  sometimes 
do  not  interfere  with  the  understanding  of  the  passage,  yet 
they  are  offensive  to  those  who  feel  greater  delight  in  things 
when  even  the  signs  of  those  things  are  kept  in  their  own 
purity.  For  what  is  called  a  solecism  is  nothing  else  than  the 
putting  of  words  together  according  to  a  different  rule  from 
that  which  those  of  our  predecessors  who  spoke  with  any 
authority  followed.  For  whether  we  say  inter  homines  (among 
men)  or  inter  hominihus,  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  man  who 
only  wishes  to  know  the  facts.  And  in  the  same  way,  what 
is  a  harharism  but  the  pronouncing  of  a  word  in  a  different 
way  from  that  in  which  those  who  spoke  Latin  before  us 
pronounced  it  ?  For  whether  the  word  ignoscere  (to  pardon) 
should  be  pronounced  with  the  third  syllable  long  or  short,  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the  man  who  is  beseeching 
God,  in  any  way  at  all  that  he  can  get  the  words  out,  to 
pardon  his  sins.  What  then  is  purity  of  speech,  except  the 
preserving  of  the  custom  of  language  established  by  the  autho- 
rity of  former  speakers  ? 

20.  And  men  are  easily  offended  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  weak ;  and  they  are  weak  just 
in  proportion  as  they  wish  to  seem  learned,  not  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things  which  tend  to  edification,  but  in  that  of  signs, 
by  which  it  is  hard  not  to  be  puffed  up,^  seeing  that  the  know- 
ledge of  things  even  would  often  set  up  our  neck,  if  it  were 
not  held  down  by  the  yoke  of  our  Master.  For  how  does  it 
prevent  our  understanding  it  to  have  the  following  passage 
thus  expressed :  '''  Qum  est  terra  in  qua  isti  insidunt  supper  earn, 
si  hona  est  an  nequam  ;  et  quce  sunt  civitates,  in  quihus  ipsi 
inhabitant  in  ipsisV'^     And  I  am  more  disposed  to  think  that 

'  Comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  1. 

2  *'  And  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ;  and 
what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in." — Num.  xiii.  19  (A.  V.)- 
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this  is  simply  the  idiom  of  another  language  than  that  any 
deeper  meaning  is  intended.  Again,  that  phrase,  which  we 
cannot  now  take  away  from  the  lips  of  the  people  who  sing- 
it  :  "Super  ipsum  autcm  florid  sanctificatio  mca,"^  surely  takes 
away  nothing  from  the  meaning.  Yet  a  more  learned  man 
would  prefer  that  this  should  be  corrected,  and  that  we  should 
say,  not  floriet,  but  florcbit.  isTor  does  anything  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  correction  being  made,  except  the  usage  of  the 
singers.  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  then,  if  a  man  do  not  choose 
to  avoid  them  altogether,  it  is  easy  to  treat  with  indifference, 
as  not  interferini:^  with  a  rioht  understandincj.  But  take,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  saying  of  the  apostle  :  "  Quod  stultum  est 
Dei,  sapientins  est  hominihus,  et  quod  infirimim  est  Dei,  fortius 
est  hominihiisr^  If  any  one  should  retain  in  this  passage  the 
Greek  idiom,  and  say,  "  Quod  stultum  est  Dei,  sapientins  est 
homimcm  et  quod  infirinuiii  est  Dei  fortius  est  Jiominum,"  ^  a 
quick  and  careful  reader  would  indeed  by  an  effort  attain  to 
the  true  meaning,  but  still  a  man  of  slower  intelligence  either 
would  not  understand  it  at  all,  or  would  put  an  utterly  false 
construction  upon  it.  For  not  only  is  such  a  form  of  speech 
faulty  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  it  is  ambiguous  too,  as  if  the 
meaning  might  be,  that  the  folly  of  men  or  the  weakness  of 
men  is  wiser  or  strontrer  than  that  of  God.  But  indeed  even 
the  expression  scqjicntius  est  liominibus  (stronger  than  men)  is 
not  free  from  ambiguity,  even  though  it  be  free  from  solecism. 
For  whether  hominihus  is  put  as  the  plural  of  the  dative  or  as 
the  plural  of  the  ablative,  does  not  appear,  unless  by  reference 
to  the  meaning.  It  would  be  better  then  to  say,  sainentius  est 
quam  homines,  Siwd  fortius  est  quam  homines. 

CiiAP.  XIV. — How  the  meaning  of  unJcnoivn  words  andicUomfi  is  to  he  discovered: 

21.  About  ambiguous  signs,  however,  I  shall  speak  after- 
wards. I  am  treating  at  present  of  unknown  signs,  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  there  are  two  kinds.     For 

^  **  But  upon  himself  shall  my  holiness  flourish." — Ps.  cxxxii.  18  (see  LXX.). 
**  But  upon  himself  shall  his  crown  ilourish"  (A.  V.). 

'•^  *'  Because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  Aviser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stion;:jer  than  men"  (1  Cor.  i.  25). 

3  "  What  is  foolish  of  God  is  wiser  of  men,  and  what  is  weak  of  God  is  stronger 
of  m,i:r," 
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either  a  word  or  an  idiom,  of  which  the  reader  is  ignorant, 
brings  him  to  a  stop.  Now  if  these  belong  to  foreign  tongues, 
we  must  either  make  inquiry  about  them  from  men  who 
speak  those  tongues,  or  if  we  have  leisure  we  must  learn  the 
tongaes  ourselves,  or  we  must  consult  and  compare  several 
translators.  If,  however,  there  are  words  or  idioms  in  our 
own  tongue  that  we  are  unacquainted  with,  we  gradually 
come  to  know  them  through  being  accustomed  to  read  or  to 
hear  them.  There  is  nothing  that  it  is  better  to  commit  to 
memory  than  those  kinds  of  words  and  phrases  whose  meaning 
we  do  not  know,  so  that  where  we  happen  to  meet  either  with 
a  more  learned  man  of  whom  we  can  inquire,  or  with  a 
passage  that  shows,  either  by  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
context,  or  by  both,  the  force  and  significance  of  the  phrase  we 
are  ignorant  of,  we  can  easily  by  the  help  of  our  memory  turn 
our  attention  to  the  matter  and  learn  all  about  it.  So  great, 
however,  is  the  force  of  custom,  even  in  regard  to  learning, 
that  those  who  have  been  in  a  sort  of  way  nurtured  and 
brought  up  on  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  surprised  at 
other  forms  of  speech,  and  think  them  less  pure  Latin  than 
those  which  they  have  learnt  from  Scripture,  but  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Latin  authors.  In  this  matter,  too,  the 
great  number  of  the  translators  proves  a  very  great  assistance, 
if  they  are  examined  and  discussed  with  a  careful  comparison 
of  their  texts.  Only  all  positive  error  must  be  removed.  For 
those  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  Scriptures  ought  in  the 
first  place  to  use  their  skill  in  the  correction  of  the  texts,  so 
that  the  uncorrected  ones  should  give  way  to  the  corrected,  at 
least  when  they  are  copies  of  the  same  translation. 

Chap.  xv. — Among  versions  a  'preference  is  given  to  the  Septuagint  and  tJie 

I  tola. 

22.  Now  among  translations  themselves  the  Italian  (ItalaY 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  for  it  keeps  closer  to  the  words 
without  prejudice  to  clearness  of  expression.  And  to  correct 
the  Latin  we  must  use  the  Greek  versions,  among  which  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  is  pre-eminent  as  far  as  the  Old 

^  The  translation  here  referred  to  is  the  Vetus  Latina,  as  revised  by  the 
Church  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  fourth  century,  prior  to  the  final  recension  of 
Jerome,  commonly  called  the  Vul.qjate. 

CHR.  DOCT.  D 
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Testament  is  concerned;  for  it  is  reported  through  all  the 
more  learned  churches  that  the  seventy  translators  enjoyed  so 
much  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
work  of  translation,  that  among  that  number  of  men  there  was 
but  one  voice.  And  if,  as  is  reported,  and  as  many  not  u.n- 
worthy  of  confidence  assert/  they  were  separated  during  the 
work  of  translation,  each  man  being  in  a  cell  by  himself,  and 
yet  nothing  was  found  in  the  manuscript  of  any  one  of  them 
that  was  not  found  in  the  same  words  and  in  the  same 
order  of  words  in  all  the  rest,  who  dares  put  anything  in 
comparison  with  an  authority  like  this,  not  to  speak  of  pre- 
ferring anything  to  it  ?  And  even  if  they  conferred  together 
with  the  result  that  a  unanimous  agreement  sprang  out  of 
the  common  labour  and  judgment  of  them  all ;  even  so,  it 
would  not  be  right  or  becoming  for  any  one  man,  whatever 
his  experience,  to  aspire  to  correct  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
many  venerable  and  learned  men.  Wherefore,  even  if  any- 
thing is  found  in  the  original  Hebrew  in  a  different  form  from 
that  in  which  these  men  have  expressed  it,  I  think  we  must 
give  way  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence  which  used  these 
men  to  bring  it  about,  that  books  which  the  Jewish  race  were 
unwilling,  either  from  religious  scruple  or  from  jealousy,  to 
make  known  to  other  nations,  were,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
power  of  King  Ptolemy,  made  known  so  long  beforehand  to  the 
nations  which  in  the  future  were  to  believe  in  the  Lord.  And 
thus  it  is  possible  that  they  translated  in  such  a  way  as  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  worked  in  them  and  had  given  them  all  one 
voice,  thought  most  suitable  for  the  Gentiles.  But  never- 
theless, as  I  said  above,  a  comparison  of  those  translators  also 
who  have  kept  most  closely  to  the  words,  is  often  not  without 
value  as  a  help  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  meaning.  The  Latin 
texts,  therefore,  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  as  I  was  about  to 
say,  to  be  corrected  if  necessary  by  the  authority  of  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  by  that  of  those  who,  though  they  were 
seventy  in  number,  are  said  to  have  translated  as  with  one 
voice.  As  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  again,  if  any 
perplexity  arises  from,  the  diversities  of  the  Latin  texts,  we 

'  Among  these  are  Justin  Martjrr,  IrensRus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Comp. 
Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  43,  and  Epp.  71  and  75. 
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must  of  course  yield  to  the  Greek,  especially  those  that  are 
found  in  the  churches  of  greater  learning  and  research. 

CiiAP.  XVI. — The  knowledge  both  of  language  and  things  is  helpful  for  the 
understanding  of  figurative  expressions. 

23.  In  the  case  of  figurative  signs,  again,  if  ignorance  of  any 
of  them  should  chance  to  bring  the  reader  to  a  stand-still, 
their  meaning  is  to  be  traced  partly  by  the  knowledge  of 
languages,  partly  by  the  knowledge  of  things.  The  pool  of 
Siloam,  for  example,  where  the  man  whose  eyes  our  Lord  had 
anointed  with  clay  made  out  of  spittle  was  commanded  to 
wash,  has  a  figurative  significance,  and  undoubtedly  conveys  a 
secret  sense ;  but  yet  if  the  evangelist  had  not  interpreted 
that  name,^  a  meaning  so  important  would  lie  unnoticed.  And 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  same  way,  many  Hebrew  names 
which  have  not  been  interpreted  by  the  writers  of  those 
books,  would,  if  any  one  could  interpret  them,  be  of  great 
value  and  service  in  solving  the  enigmas  of  Scripture.  And 
a  number  of  men  skilled  in  that  language  have  conferred  no 
small  benefit  on  posterity  by  explaining  all  these  w^ords 
without  reference  to  their  place  in  Scripture,  and  telling  us 
what  Adam  means,  what  Eve,  what  Abraham,  what  Moses,  and 
also  the  names  of  places,  what  Jerusalem  signifies,  or  Sion,  or 
Sinai,  or  Lebanon,  or  Jordan,  and  whatever  other  names  in 
that  language  we  are  not  acquainted  with.  And  when  these 
names  have  been  investigated  and  explained,  many  figurative 
expressions  in  Scripture  become  clear. 

24.  Ignorance  of  things,  too,  renders  figurative  expressions 
obscure,  as  when  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  animals, 
or  minerals,  or  plants,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  in 
Scripture  by  way  of  comparison.  The  fact  so  well  known 
about  the  serpent,  for  example,  that  to  protect  its  head  it  will 
present  its  whole  body  to  its  assailants — how  much  light  it 
throws  upon  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  command,  that  we 
should  be  wise  as  serpents ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  that  for  the  sake 
of  our  head,  which  is  Christ,  we  should  willingly  offer  our 
body  to  the  persecutors,  lest  the  Christian  faith  should,  as  it 
were,  be  destroyed  in  us,  if  to  save  the  body  we  deny  our 
God !     Or  again,  the  statement  that  the  serpent  gets  rid  of 

1  John  ix.  7.  2  jyi^tt.  x.  16. 
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its  old  skill  by  squeezing  itself  through  a  narrow  hole,  and 
thus  acquires  new  strength — how  appropriately  it  fits  in  with 
the  direction  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  to  put 
off  the  old  man,  as  the  apostle  says,  that  we  may  put  on  the 
new ;  ^  and  to  put  it  off,  too,  by  coming  through  a  narrow 
place,  according  to  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  Enter  ye  in  at 
the  strait  gate  !"  "^  As,  then,  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
serpent  throws  light  upon  many  metaphors  which  Scripture 
is  accustomed  to  draw  from  that  animal,  so  ignorance  of  other 
animals,  Avhich  are  no  less  frequently  mentioned  by  way  of 
comparison,  is  a  very  great  drawback  to  the  reader.  And  so 
in  regard  to  minerals  and  plants :  knowledge  of  the  carbuncle, 
for  instance,  which  shines  in  the  dark,  throws  light  upon 
many  of  the  dark  places  in  books  too,  where  it  is  used 
metaphorically;  and  ignorance  of  the  beryl  or  the  adamant 
often  shuts  the  doors  of  knowledge.  And  the  only  reason 
why  we  find  it  easy  to  understand  that  perpetual  peace  is 
indicated  by  the  olive  branch  which  the  dove  brought  with  it 
when  it  returned  to  the  ark,^  is  that  we  know  both  that  the 
smooth  touch  of  olive  oil  is  not  easily  spoiled  by  a  fluid  of 
another  kind,  and  that  the  tree  itself  is  an  evergreen.  Many, 
again,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  hyssop,  not  knowing 
the  virtue  it  has  in  cleansing  the  lungs,  nor  the  power  it  is 
said  to  have  of  piercing  rocks  with  its  roots,  although  it  is  a 
small  and  insignificant  plant,  cannot  make  out  why  it  is  said, 
"  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean."  * 

25.  Ignorance  of  numbers,  too,  prevents  us  from  understand- 
ing things  that  are  set  down  in  Scripture  in  a  figurative  and 
mystical  wa}^  A  candid  mind,  if  I  may  so  speak,  cannot  but 
be  anxious,  for  example,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  fact 
that  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  our  Lord  Himself,  all  fasted  for 
forty  days.^  And  except  by  knowledge  of  and  reflection  upon 
the  number,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  figure  involved  in 
this  action  cannot  be  got  over.  For  the  number  contains  ten 
four  times,  indicating  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  that 
knowledsje  interwoven  with  time.  For  both  the  diurnal  and 
the  annual  revolutions  are  accomplished  in  periods  numbering 

•  Eph.  iv.  22.  -  Matt.  vii.  13.  ^  Gen.  viii.  11. 

*  1^6.  li.  7.  ^  Ex.  xxiv.  18  ;  1  Kings  xix.  8  ;  Matt.  iv.  2. 
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four  each ;  the  diurnal  in  the  hours  of  the  morning,  the  noon- 
tide, the  evening,  and  the  night ;  the  annual  in  the  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  months.  Now  while  we  live  in 
time,  we  must  abstain  and  fast  from  all  joy  in  time,  for  the 
sake  of  that  eternity  in  which  we  wish  to  live ;  although  by 
the  passage  of  time  we  are  taught  this  very  lesson  of  despis- 
ing time  and  seeking  eternity.  Further,  the  number  ten  signi- 
fies the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  for  there 
is  a  trinity  in  the  Creator ;  and  the  number  seven  indicates  the 
creature,  because  of  the  life  and  the  body.  For  the  life  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  whence  also  God  is  to  be  loved  with  the 
whole  heart,  the  whole  soul,  and  the  whole  mind ;  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  in  the  body  there  are  four  elements  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  In  this  number  ten,  therefore,  when  it  is 
placed  before  us  in  connection  with  time,  that  is,  when  it  is 
taken  four  times,  we  are  admonished  to  live  unstained  by,  and 
not  partaking  of,  any  delight  in  time,  that  is,  to  fast  for  forty 
days.  Of  this  we  are  admonished  by  the  law  personified  in 
Moses,  by  prophecy  personified  in  Elijah,  and  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  who,  as  if  receiving  the  witness  both  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  appeared  on  the  mount  between  the  other  two, 
while  His  three  disciples  looked  on  in  amazement.  Next,  we 
have  to  inquire  in  the  same  way,  how  out  of  the  number  forty 
springs  the  number  fifty,  which  in  our  religion  has  no  ordinary 
sacredness  attached  to  it  on  account  of  the  Pentecost,  and  how 
this  number  taken  thrice  on  account  of  the  three  divisions  of 
time,  before  the  law,  under  the  law,  and  under  grace,  or 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Trinity  itself  being  added  over  and  above, 
has  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the  most  Holy  Church,  and 
reaches  to  the  number  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fishes 
which  were  taken  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  when  the 
nets  were  cast  out  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  boat.-^  And 
in  the  same  way,  many  other  numbers  and  combinations  of 
numbers  are  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  convey  instruc- 
tion under  a  figurative  guise,  and  ignorance  of  numbers  often 
shuts  out  the  reader  from  this  instruction. 

26.  Not  a  few  things,  too,  are  closed  against  us  and  obscured 

'  John  xxi.  11. 
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by  ignorance  of  music.  One  man,  for  example,  has  not  un- 
skilfully explained  some  metaphors  from  the  difference  between 
the  psaltery  and  the  harp.^  And  it  is  a  question  which  it  is 
not  out  of  place  for  learned  men  to  discuss,  whether  there  is 
any  musical  law  that  compels  the  psaltery  of  ten  chords  to 
have  just  so  many  strings  ;  or  whether,  if  there  be  no  such  law, 
the  number  itself  is  not  on  that  very  account  the  more  to  be 
considered  as  of  sacred  significance,  either  with  reference  to  the 
ten  commandments  of  the  law  (and  if  again  any  question  is 
raised  about  that  number,  we  can  only  refer  it  to  the  Creator 
and  the  creature),  or  with  reference  to  the  number  ten  itself 
as  interpreted  above.  And  the  number  of  years  the  temple 
was  in  building,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  gospeP — viz.  forty- 
six — has  a  certain  undefinable  musical  sound,  and  when  re- 
ferred to  the  structure  of  our  Lord's  body,  in  relation  to  which 
the  temple  was  mentioned,  compels  many  heretics  to  confess 
that  our  Lord  put  on,  not  a  false,  but  a  true  and  human  body. 
And  in  several  places  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  find  both 
numbers  and  music  mentioned  with  honour. 

Chap,  xvii, — Origin  of  the  legend  of  the  nine  Muses. 

27.  For  we  must  not  listen  to  the  falsities  of  heathen  super- 
stition, which  represent  the  nine  Muses  as  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury.  Varro  refutes  these,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  can  be  found  among  them  more  curious  or  more  learned 
in  such  matters.  He  says  that  a  certain  state  (I  don't  recollect 
the  name)  ordered  from  each  of  three  artists  a  set  of  statues  of 
the  Muses,  to  be  placed  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
intending  that  whichever  of  the  artists  produced  the  most 
beautiful  statues,  they  should  select  and  purchase  from  him. 
It  so  happened  that  these  artists  executed  their  works  with 
equal  beauty,  that  all  nine  pleased  the  state,  and  that  all  were 
bought  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  he  says 
that  afterwards  Hesiod  the  poet  gave  names  to  them  all.  It 
was  not  Jupiter,  therefore,  that  begat  the  nine  Muses,  but  three 
artists  created  three  each.  And  the  state  had  originally  given 
the  order  for  three,  not  because  it  had  seen  them  in  visions, 
nor  because  they  had  presented  themselves  in  that  number  to 

*  Ps.  xxxiii.  2.  ^  John  ii.  20. 
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the  eyes  of  any  of  the  citizens,  but  because  it  was  obvious  to 
remark  that  all  sound,  which  is  the  material  of  song,  is  by 
nature  of  three  kinds.  For  it  is  either  produced  by  the  voice, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  who  sing  with  the  mouth  without  an 
instrument ;  or  by  blowing,  as  in  the  case  of  trumpets  and 
flutes ;  or  by  striking,  as  in  the  case  of  harps  and  drums,  and 
all  other  instruments  that  give  their  sound  when  struck. 

Chap,  xviii. — No  help  is  to  be  despised,  even  though  it  come  from  a  profane 

source. 

28.  But  whether  the  fact  is  as  Varro  has  related,  or  is  not 
so,  still  we  ought  not  to  give  up  music  because  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  heathen,  if  we  can  derive  anything  from  it  that 
is  of  use  for  the  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture ;  nor  does 
it  follow  that  we  must  busy  ourselves  with  their  theatrical 
trumpery  because  we  enter  upon  an  investigation  about  harps 
and  other  instruments,  that  may  help  us  to  lay  hold  upon 
spiritual  things.  For  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  learn  letters 
because  they  say  that  Mercury  discovered  them ;  nor  because 
they  have  dedicated  temples  to  Justice  and  Virtue,  and  prefer 
to  worship  in  the  form  of  stones  things  that  ought  to  have 
their  place  in  the  heart,  ought  we  on  that  account  to  forsake 
justice  and  virtue.  Nay,  but  let  every  good  and  true  Chris- 
tian understand  that  wherever  truth  may  be  found,  it  belongs  to 
his  Master ;  and  while  he  recognises  and  acknowledges  the  truth, 
even  in  their  religious  literature,  let  him  reject  the  figments 
of  superstition,  and  let  him  grieve  over  and  avoid  men  who, 
"  when  they  knew  God,  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."^ 

Chap.  xix. — Two  kinds  of  heathen  knowledge. 

29.  But  to  explain  more  fully  this  whole  topic  (for  it  is  one 
that  cannot  be  omitted),  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  are  in  vogue  among  the  heathen.  One  is  the  knowledge 
of  things  instituted  by  men,  the  other  of  things  which  they 

>  Rom.  i.  21-23. 
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have  noted,  either  as  transacted  in  the  past  or  as  instituted  by 
God.  The  former  kind,  that  which  deals  with  human  institu- 
tions, is  partly  superstitious,  partly  not. 

Chap.  xx. — The  superstitions  nature  of  human  institutions. 

30.  All  the  arrangements  made  by  men  for  the  making  and 
worshipping  of  idols  are  superstitious,  pertaining  as  they  do 
either  to  the  worship  of  what  is  created  or  of  some  part  of  it 
as  God,  or  to  consultations  and  arrangements  about  signs  and 
leagues  with  devils,  such,  for  example,  as  are  employed  in  the 
magical  arts,  and  which  the  poets  are  accustomed  not  so  much 
to  teach  as  to  celebrate.  And  to  this  class  belong,  but  with  a 
bolder  reach  of  deception,  the  books  of  the  haruspices  and 
augurs.  In  this  class  we  must  place  also  all  amulets  and 
cures  which  the  medical  art  condemns,  whether  these  consist 
in  incantations,  or  in  marks  which  they  call  cliaracters,  or  in 
hanging  or  tying  on  or  even  dancing  in  a  fashion  certain 
articles,  not  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  body, 
but  to  certain  signs  hidden  or  manifest ;  and  these  remedies 
they  call  by  the  less  offensive  name  of  physica,  so  as  to 
appear  not  to  be  engaged  in  superstitious  observances,  but 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature.  Examples  of 
these  are  the  ear-rings  on  the  top  of  each  ear,  or  the  rings  of 
ostrich  bone  on  the  fingers,  or  telling  you  when  you  hiccup  to 
hold  your  left  thumb  in  your  right  hand. 

31.  To  these  we  may  add  thousands  of  the  most  frivolous 
practices,  that  are  to  be  observed  if  any  part  of  the  body  should 
jump,  or  if,  when  friends  are  walking  arm-in-arm,  a  stone,  or  a 
dog,  or  a  boy,  should  come  between  them.  And  the  kicking  of 
a  stone,  as  if  it  were  a  divider  of  friends,  does  less  harm  than  to 
cuff  an  innocent  boy  if  he  happens  to  run  between  men  who 
are  walking  side  by  side.  But  it  is  delightful  that  the  boys 
are  sometimes  avenged  by  the  dogs ;  for  frequently  men  are 
so  superstitions  as  to  venture  upon  striking  a  dog  who  has  run 
between  them, — not  with  impunity  however,  for  instead  of  a 
superstitious  remedy,  the  dog  sometimes  makes  his  assailant 
run  in  hot  haste  for  a  real  surgeon.  To  this  class,  too,  belong 
the  following  rules  :  To  tread  upon  the  threshold  when  you  go 
out  in  front  of  the  house  ;  to  go  back  to  bed  if  any  one  should 
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sneeze  when  you  are  putting  on  your  slippers ;  to  return  home 
if  you  stumble  when  going  to  a  place ;  when  your  clothes  are 
eaten  by  mice,  to  be  more  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  coming 
misfortune  than  grieved  by  your  present  loss.  Whence  that 
witty  saying  of  Cato,  who,  when  consulted  by  a  man  who  told 
him  that  the  mice  had  eaten  his  boots,  replied,  "  That  is  not 
strange,  but  it  would  have  been  very  strange  indeed  if  the 
boots  had  eaten  the  mice." 

Chap.  xxi. — Superstition  of  astrologers. 

32.    Nor  can  we  exclude  from  this   kind    of   superstition 
those  who  were  called  genethliaci,  on  account  of  their  attention 
to  birthdays,  but  are  now  commonly  called  mathematici.     For 
these,  too,  although  they  may  seek  with  pains  for  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  our  birth,  and  may  sometimes 
even  find  it  out,  yet  in  so  far  as  they  attempt  thence  to  pre- 
dict our  actions,  or  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  grievously 
err,  and  sell  inexperienced   men   into   a   miserable   bondage. 
For  when  any  freeman  goes  to  an  astrologer  of  this  kind,  he 
gives  money  that  he  may  come  away  the  slave  either  of  Mars 
or  of  Venus,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  all  the  stars  to  which  those 
who  first  fell  into  this  error,  and  handed  it  on  to  posterity, 
have  given  the  names  either  of  beasts  on  account  of  their 
likeness  to  beasts,  or  of  men  with  a  view  to  confer  honour  on 
those  men.       And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  that  even  in  times  more  recent  and  nearer  our  own, 
the  Komans  made  an  attempt  to  dedicate  the  star  which  we 
call  Lucifer  to  the  name  and  honour  of  Caesar.       And  this 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  done,  and  the  name  handed  down  to 
distant  ages,  only  that  his  ancestress  Venus  had  given  her 
name  to  this  star  before  him,  and  could  not  by  any  law  trans- 
fer to  her  heirs  what  she  had  never  possessed,  nor  sought  to 
possess,  in  life.     For  where  a  place  was  vacant,  or  not  held  in 
honour  of  any  of  the  dead  of  former  times,  the  usual  proceeding 
in  such  cases  was  carried  out.     For  example,  we  have  changed 
the  names  of  the  months  Quintilis  and  Sextilis  to  July  and 
August,  naming  them  in  honour   of  the  men  Julius   Caesar 
and  Augustus  Caesar ;  and  from  this  instance  any  one  who 
cares  can  easily  see  that  the  stars  spoken  of  above  formerly 
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wandered  in  the  heavens  without  the  names  they  now  bear. 
But  as  the  men  were  dead  whose  memory  people  were  either 
compelled  by  royal  power  or  impelled  by  human  folly  to 
honour,  they  seemed  to  think  that  in  putting  their  names 
upon  the  stars  they  were  raising  the  dead  men  themselves  to 
heaven.  But  whatever  they  may  be  called  by  men,  still  there 
are  stars  which  God  has  made  and  set  in  order  after  His  own 
pleasure,  and  they  have  a  fixed  movement,  by  which  the 
seasons  are  distinguished  and  varied.  And  when  any  one  is 
born,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  point  at  which  this  movement 
has  arrived,  by  use  of  the  rules  discovered  and  laid  down  by 
those  who  are  rebuked  by  Holy  Writ  in  these  terms  :  "  For  if 
they  were  able  to  know  so  much  that  they  could  weigh  the 
world,  how  did  they  not  more  easily  find  out  the  Lord 
thereof  ? "  ^ 

Chap.  xxir. — The  folly  of  observing  the  stars  in  order  to  predict  the  events  of  a  life. 

33.  But  to  desire  to  predict  the  characters,  the  acts,  and  the 
fate  of  those  who  are  born  from  such  an  observation,  is  a  great 
delusion  and  great  madness.  And  among  those  at  least  who 
have  any  sort  of  acquaintance  with  matters  of  this  kind  (which, 
indeed,  are  only  fit  to  be  unlearnt  again),  this  superstition  is 
refuted  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  For  the  observation  is 
of  the  position  of  the  stars,  which  they  call  constellations,  at 
the  time  when  the  person  was  born  about  whom  these 
wretched  men  are  consulted  by  their  still  more  wretched 
dupes.  Now  it  may  happen  that,  in  the  case  of  twins,  one 
follows  the  other  out  of  the  womb  so  closely  that  there  is  no 
interval  of  time  between  them  that  can  be  apprehended  and 
marked  in  the  position  of  the  constellations.  Whence  it 
necessarily  follows  that  twins  are  in  many  cases  born  under 
the  same  stars,  while  they  do  not  meet  with  equal  fortune 
either  in  what  they  do  or  what  they  suffer,  but  often  meet 
with  fates  so  different  that  one  of  them  has  a  most  fortunate 
life,  the  other  a  most  unfortunate.  As,  for  example,  we  are  told 
that  Esau  and  Jacob  were  born  twins,  and  in  such  close  suc- 
cession, that  Jacob,  who  was  born  last,  was  found  to  have  laid 
hold  with  liis  hand  upon  the  heel  of  his  brother,  who  preceded 

1  Wisd.  xiii.  9. 
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him.^  Now,  assuredly,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  birth  of  these 
two  could  not  be  marked  in  any  way  that  would  not  give 
both  the  same  constellation.  But  what  a  difference  there  was 
between  the  characters,  the  actions,  the  labours,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  these  two,  the  Scriptures  bear  witness,  which  are 
now  so  widely  spread  as  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  all  nations. 

34.  Nor  is  it  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  very  smallest 
and  briefest  moment  of  time  that  separates  the  birth  of  twins, 
produces  great  effects  in  nature,  and  in  the  extremely  rapid 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For,  although  I  may  grant 
that  it  does  produce  the  greatest  effects,  yet  the  astrologer 
cannot  discover  this  in  the  constellations,  and  it  is  by  looking 
into  these  that  he  professes  to  read  the  fates.  If,  then,  he 
does  not  discover  the  difference  when  he  examines  the  constel- 
lations, which  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  whether  he  is 
consulted  about  Jacob  or  his  brother,  what  does  it  profit  him 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  heavens,  which  he  rashly  and 
carelessly  brings  into  disrepute,  when  there  is  no  difference  in 
his  chart,  which  he  looks  into  anxiously  but  in  vain  ?  And 
so  these  notions  also,  which  have  their  origin  in  certain  signs 
of  things  being  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  by  the  presumption  of 
men,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  class  as  if  they  were 
leagues  and  covenants  with  devils. 

Chap,  xxiii. —  Why  we  repudiate  arts  of  divination. 

35.  Eor  in  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  who  lust 
after  evil  things  are,  by  a  secret  judgment  of  God,  delivered 
over  to  be  mocked  and  deceived,  as  the  just  reward  of  their  evil 
desires.  For  they  are  deluded  and  imposed  on  by  the  false 
angels,  to  whom  the  lowest  part  of  the  world  has  been  put  in 
subjection  by  the  law  of  God's  providence,  and  in  accordance 
with  His  most  admirable  arrangement  of  things.  And  the 
result  of  these  delusions  and  deceptions  is,  that  through  these 
superstitious  and  baneful  modes  of  divination,  many  things  in 
the  past  and  future  are  made  known,  and  turn  out  just  as 
they  are  foretold ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  practise  super- 
stitious observances,  many  things  turn  out  agreeably  to  their 
observances,  and  ensnared  by   these  successes,  they   become 

'  Gen.  XXV.  24. 
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more  eagerly  inquisitive,  and  involve  themselves  further  and 
further  in  a  labyrinth  of  most  pernicious  error.  And  to  our 
advantage,  the  Word  of  God  is  not  silent  about  this  species  of 
fornication  of  the  soul ;  and  it  does  not  warn  the  soul  against 
following  such  practices  on  the  ground  that  those  who  profess 
them  speak  lies,  but  it  says,  "  Even  if  what  they  tell  you 
should  come  to  pass,  hearken  not  unto  them."  ^  For  though 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  Samuel  foretold  the  truth  to  King  Saul,^ 
that  does  not  make  such  sacrilegious  observances  as  those  by 
which  his  ghost  was  brought  up  the  less  detestable ;  and 
though  the  ventriloquist  woman  ^  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
bore  true  testimony  to  the  apostles  of  the  Lord,  the  Apostle 
Paul  did  not  spare  the  evil  spirit  on  that  account,  but  rebuked 
and  cast  it  out,  and  so  made  the  woman  clean.* 

36.  All  arts  of  this  sort,  therefore,  are  either  nullities,  or 
are  part  of  a  guilty  superstition,  springing  out  of  a  baleful 
fellowship  between  men  and  devils,  and  are  to  be  utterly 
repudiated  and  avoided  by  the  Christian  as  the  covenants  of  a 
false  and  treacherous  friendship.  "  Not  as  if  the  idol  were 
anything,"  says  the  apostle  ;  "  but  because  the  things  which 
they  sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I 
^  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils."  ^ 
Now,  what  the  apostle  has  said  about  idols  and  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  their  honour,  that  we  ought  to  feel  in  regard  to  all 
fancied  signs  which  lead  either  to  the  worship  of  idols,  or  to 
worshipping  creation  or  its  parts  instead  of  God,  or  which 
are  connected  with  attention  to  medicinal  charms  and  other 
observances ;  for  these  are  not  appointed  by  God  as  the  public 
means  of  promoting  love  towards  God  and  our  neighbour,  but 
they  waste  the  hearts  of  wretched  men  in  private  and  selfish 
strivings  after  temporal  things.  Accordingly,  in  regard  to  all 
these  branches  of  knowledge,  we  must  fear  and  shun  the 
fellowship  of  demons,  who,  with  the  Devil  their  prince,  strive 
only  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  our  return.       As,  then, 

1  Comp.  Dent.  xiii.  1-3.  ^1  Sam.  xxviii.,  comp,  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20. 

3  Veniriloqua  femina.  The  Avoman  with  a  familiar  spirit  to  whom  Saul  re- 
sorted in  his  extremity  is  called  in  the  Septuagint  translation  iyytnirrpi/icv^os. 
See  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7. 

4  Acts  xvi.  16-18.  ^  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20. 
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from  the  stars  which  God  created  and  ordained,  men  have 
drawn  lying  omens  of  their  own  fancy,  so  also  from  things 
that  are  born,  or  in  any  other  way  come  into  existence  under 
the  government  of  God's  providence,  if  there  chance  only  to  be 
something  unusual  in  the  occurrence, — as  when  a  mule  brings 
forth  young,  or  an  object  is  struck  by  lightning, — men  have 
frequently  drawn  omens  by  conjectures  of  their  own,  and  have 
committed  them  to  writing,  as  if  they  had  drawn  them  by 
rule. 

Chap.  xxiv. — The  intercourse  and  agreement  with  demons  which  superstitious 

observances  maintain. 

3  7.  And  all  these  omens  are  of  force  just  so  far  as  has  been 
arranged  with  the  devils  by  that  previous  understanding  in  the 
mind  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  language,  but  they  are 
all  full  of  hurtful  curiosity,  torturing  anxiety,  and  deadly 
slavery.  For  it  was  not  because  they  had  meaning  that  they 
were  attended  to,  but  it  was  by  attending  to  and  marking  them 
that  they  came  to  have  meaning.  And  so  they  are  made  different 
for  different  people,  according  to  their  several  notions  and 
prejudices.  For  those  spirits  which  are  bent  upon  deceiving, 
take  care  to  provide  for  each  person  the  same  sort  of  omens 
as  they  see  his  own  conjectures  and  preconceptions  have 
already  entangled  him  in.  For,  to  take  an  illustration,  the 
same  figure  of  the  letter  X,  which  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  means  one  thing  among  the  Greeks  and  another  among 
the  Latins,  not  by  nature,  but  by  agreement  and  pre-arrange- 
ment  as  to  its  signification ;  and  so,  any  one  who  knows  both 
languages  uses  this  letter  in  a  different  sense  when  writing  to 
a  Greek  from  that  in  which  he  uses  it  when  writing  to  a 
Latin.  And  the  same  sound,  heta,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
letter  among  the  Greeks,  is  the  name  of  a  vegetable  among  the 
Latins ;  and  when  I  say,  lege,  these  two  syllables  mean  one 
thing  to  a  Greek  and  another  to  a  Latin.  Now,  just  as  all 
these  signs  affect  the  mind  according  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  community  in  which  each  man  lives,  and  affect  different 
men's  minds  differently,  because  these  arrangements  are 
different ;  and  as,  further,  men  did  not  agree  upon  them  as 
signs  because  they  were  already  significant,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  are  now  significant  because  men  have  agreed  upon 
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them  ;  in  the  same  way  also,  those  signs  by  which  the  ruinous 
intercourse  with  devils  is  maintained  have  meaning  just  in 
proportion  to  each  man's  observations.  And  this  appears 
quite  plainly  in  the  rites  of  the  augurs ;  for  they,  both  before 
they  observe  the  omens  and  after  they  have  completed  their 
observations,  take  pains  not  to  see  the  flight  or  hear  the  cries 
of  birds,  because  these  omens  are  of  no  significance  apart  from 
the  previous  arrangement  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

Chap.  xxv. — In  human  institutions  which  are  not  superstitious,  there  are  some 
things  superfluous  and  some  convenient  and  necessary. 

38.  But  when  all  these  have  been  cut  away  and  rooted  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  we  must  then  look  at  human 
institutions  which  are  not  superstitious,  that  is,  such  as  are 
not  set  up  in  association  with  devils,  but  by  men  in  association 
with  one  another.  For  all  arrangements  that  are  in  force 
among  men,  because  they  have  agreed  among  themselves  that 
they  should  be  in  force,  are  human  institutions ;  and  of  these, 
some  are  matters  of  superfluity  and  luxury,  some  of  convenience 
and  necessity.  For  if  those  signs  which  the  actors  make  in 
dancing  were  of  force  by  nature,  and  not  by  the  arrangement 
and  agreement  of  men,  the  public  crier  would  not  in  former 
times  have  announced  to  the  people  of  Carthage,  while  the 
pantomime  was  dancing,  what  it  was  he  meant  to  express, — a 
thing  still  remembered  by  many  old  men  from  whom  we  have 
frequently  heard  it.^  And  we  may  well  believe  this,  because 
even  now,  if  any  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to  such  follies  goes 
into  the  theatre,  unless  some  one  tells  him  what  these  move- 
ments mean,  he  will  give  his  whole  attention  to  them  in  vain. 
Yet  all  men  aim  at  a  certain  degree  of  likeness  in  their  choice 
of  signs,  that  the  signs  may  as  far  as  possible  be  like  the 
things  they  signify.  But  because  one  thing  may  resemble 
another  in  many  ways,  such  signs  are  not  always  of  the  same 
significance  among  men,  except  when  they  have  mutually 
agreed  upon  them. 

39.  But  in  regard  to  pictures  and  statues,  and  other  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  intended  as  representations  of  things, 
nobody  makes  a  mistake,  especially  if  they  are  executed  by 
skilled  artists,  but  every  one,  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  likenesses, 

*  See  Tylor's  Early  History  of  JM'anJcind,  pp.  42,  43. 
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recognises  the  things  they  are  likenesses  of.  And  this  whole 
class  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  superfluous  devices  of  men, 
unless  when  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  inquire  in  regard 
to  any  of  them,  for  what  reason,  where,  when,  and  by  whose 
authority  it  was  made.  Finally,  the  thousands  of  fables  and 
fictions,  in  whose  lies  men  take  delight,  are  human  devices,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  considered  more  peculiarly  man's  own  and 
derived  from  himself  than  anything  that  is  false  and  lying. 
Among  the  convenient  and  necessary  arrangements  of  men 
with  men  are  to  be  reckoned  whatever  differences  they  choose 
to  make  in  bodily  dress  and  ornament  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing sex  or  rank ;  and  the  countless  varieties  of  signs 
without  which  human  intercourse  either  could  not  be  carried 
on  at  all,  or  would  be  carried  on  at  great  inconvenience ;  and 
the  arrangements  as  to  weights  and  measures,  and  the  stamp- 
ing and  weighing  of  coins,  which  are  peculiar  to  each  state 
and  people,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Now  these, 
if  they  were  not  devices  of  men,  would  not  be  different  in 
different  nations,  and  could  not  be  changed  among  particular 
nations  at  the  discretion  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 

40.  This  whole  class  of  human  arrangements,  which  are  of 
convenience  for  the  necessary  intercourse  of  life,  the  Christian 
is  not  by  any  means  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary  should 
pay  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  to  them,  and  keep  them  in 
memory. 

Chap,  xxvi, —  What  human  contrivances  ive  are  to  adopt,  and  ivhat  we  are  to 

avoid. 

For  certain  institutions  of  men  are  in  a  sort  of  way  re- 
presentations and  likenesses  of  natural  objects.  And  of  these, 
such  as  have  relation  to  fellowship  with  devils  must,  as  has 
been  said,  be  utterly  rejected  and  held  in  detestation ;  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  relate  to  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
men,  are,  so  far  as  they  are  not  matters  of  luxury  and  super- 
fluity, to  be  adopted,  especially  the  forms  of  the  letters  which 
are  necessary  for  reading,  and  the  various  languages  as  far  as 
is  required — a  matter  I  have  spoken  of  above.^  To  this  class 
also  belong  shorthand  characters,^  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  which  are  called  shorthand  writers.^   All  these  are  useful, 

*  See  above,  chap.  xi.  2  j^Tqi^^^  3  ^otarii. 
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and  there  is  notliing  unlawful  in  learning  them,  nor  do  they 
involve  us  in  superstition,  or  enervate  us  by  luxury,  if  they  only 
occupy  our  minds  so  far  as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  more 
important  objects  to  which  they  ought  to  be  subservient. 

Chap,  xxvii. — Some  departmenU  of  hiowledge,  not  of  mere  Jmman  invention , 
aid  us  in  interpreting  Scripture. 

41.  But,  coming  to  the  next  point,  we  are  not  to  reckon 
among  human  institutions  those  things  which  men  have  handed 
down  to  us,  not  as  arrangements  of  their  own,  but  as  the  result 
of  investigation  into  the  occurrences  of  the  past,  and  into  the 
arrangements  of  God's  providence.  And  of  these,  some  pertain 
to  the  bodily  senses,  some  to  the  intellect.  Those  which  are 
reached  by  the  bodily  senses  we  either  believe  on  testimony, 
or  perceive  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  us,  or  infer  from 
experience. 

CHAr,  XXVIII. — To  what  extent  history  is  an  aid. 

42.  Anything,  then,  that  we  learn  from  history  about  the 
chronology  of  past  times  assists  us  very  much  in  understanding 
the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  be  learnt  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church  as  a  matter  of  childish  instruction.  For  w^e  frequently 
seek  information  about  a  variety  of  matters  by  use  of  the 
Olympiads,  and  the  names  of  the  consuls ;  and  ignorance  of 
the  consulship  in  which  our  Lord  was  born,  and  that  in  which 
He  suffered,  has  led  some  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  He 
was  forty-six  years  of  age  when  He  suffered,  that  being  the 
number  of  years  He  was  told  by  the  Jews  the  temple  (which 
He  took  as  a  symbol  of  His  body)  was  in  building.^  Now  we 
know  on  the  authority  of  the  evangelist  that  He  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  when  He  was  baptized  ;^  but  the  number  of 
years  He  lived  afterwards,  although  by  putting  His  actions 
together  we  can  make  it  out,  yet  that  no  shadow  of  doubt 
might  arise  from  another  source,  can  be  ascertained  more 
clearly  and  more  certainly  from  a  comparison  of  profane 
history  with  the  gospel.  It  will  still  be  evident,  however, 
that  it  was  not  without  a  purpose  it  was  said  that  the  temple 
was  forty  and  six  years  in  building;  so  that,  as  this  cannot  be 
referred  to  our  Lord's  age,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  more 

1  John  ii.  19.  '^  Luke  iii.  23. 
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secret  formation  of  the  body  which,  for  our  sakes,  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  condescended 
to  put  on.^ 

43.  As  to  the  utility  of  history,  moreover,  passing  over  the 
Greeks,  what  a  great  question  our  own  Ambrose  has  set  at 
rest !  For,  when  the  readers  and  admirers  of  Plato  dared 
calumniously  to  assert  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  learnt  all 
those  sayings  of  His,  which  they  are  compelled  to  admire  and 
praise,  from  the  books  of  Plato — because  (they  urged)  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Plato  lived  long  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord ! — did  not  the  illustrious  bishop,  when  by  his  investiga- 
tions into  profane  history  he  had  discovered  that  Plato  made 
a  journey  into  Egypt  at  the  time  when  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
was  there,^  show  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Plato  was 
through  Jeremiah's  means  initiated  into  our  literature,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  teach  and  write  those  views  of  his  which  are  so 
justly  praised  ?  For  not  even  Pythagoras  himself,  from  whose 
successors  these  men  assert  Plato  learnt  theology,  lived  at  a 
date  prior  to  the  books  of  that  Hebrew  race,  among  whom  the 
worship  of  one  God  sprang  up,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the 
flesh  our  Lord  came.  And  thus,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
dates,  it  becomes  much  more  probable  that  those  philosophers 
learnt  whatever  they  said  that  was  good  and  true  from  our 
literature,  than  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  learnt  from  the 
writings  of  Plato, — a  thing  which  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
believe. 

44.  And  even  when  in  the  course  of  an  historical  narrative 
former  institutions  of  men  are  described,  the  history  itself  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  human  institutions  ;  because  things 
that  are  past  and  gone  and  cannot  be  undone  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  course  of  time,  of  which  God  is  the  author 
and  governor.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  tell  what  has  been  done, 
another  to  show  what  ought  to  be  done.  History  narrates 
what  has  been  done,  faithfully  and  with  advantage ;  but  the 
books  of  the  haruspices,  and  all  writings  of  the  same  kind,  aim 
at  teaching  what  ought  to  be  done  or  observed,  using  the 
boldness  of  an  adviser,  not  the  fidelity  of  a  narrator. 

*  See  above,  eliap.  xvi. 

2  Augustine  himself  corrected  this  mistake.     Rdractations,  W.  4. 
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Chap.  xxix. — To  what  extent  natural  science  is  an  exegetical  aid. 

45.  There  is  also  a  species  of  narrative  resembling  descrip- 
tion, in  wliich  not  a  past  but  an  existing  state  of  things  is  made 
known  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  To  this  species  belongs 
all  that  has  been  written  about  the  situation  of  places,  and  the 
nature  of  animals,  trees,  herbs,  stones,  and  other  bodies.  And 
of  this  species  I  have  treated  above,  and  have  shown  that  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  serviceable  in  solving  the  difficulties  of 
Scripture,  not  that  these  objects  are  to  be  used  conformably  to 
certain  signs  as  nostrums  or  the  instruments  of  superstition ; 
for  that  kind  of  knowledge  I  have  already  set  aside  as  distinct 
from  the  lawful  and  free  kind  now  spoken  of.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  say :  If  you  bruise  dow^n  this  herb  and  drink  it,  it 
will  remove  the  pain  from  your  stomach ;  and  another  to  say : 
If  you  hang  this  herb  round  your  neck,  it  will  remove  the  pain 
from  your  stomach.  In  the  former  case  the  wholesome  mix- 
ture is  approved  of,  in  the  latter  the  superstitious  charm  is 
condemned  ;  although  indeed,  where  incantations  and  invoca- 
tions and  marks  are  not  used,  it  is  frequently  doubtful  whether 
the  thing  that  is  tied  or  fixed  in  any  way  to  the  body  to 
cure  it,  acts  by  a  natural  virtue,  in  which  case  it  may  be  freely 
used ;  or  acts  by  a  sort  of  charm,  in  which  case  it  becomes  the 
Christian  to  avoid  it  the  more  carefully,  the  more  efficacious 
it  may  seem  to  be.  But  when  the  reason  why  a  thing  is  of 
virtue  does  not  appear,  the  intention  with  which  it  is  used  is 
of  great  importance,  at  least  in  healing  or  in  tempering  bodies, 
whether  in  medicine  or  in  agriculture. 

46.  The  knowledge  of  the  stars,  again,  is  not  a  matter  of 
narration,  but  of  description.  Very  few  of  these,  however,  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  And  as  the  course  of  the  moon, 
which  is  regularly  employed  in  reference  to  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  our  Lord's  passion,  is  known  to  most  people  ; 
so  the  rising  and  setting  and  other  movements  of  the  rest  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  thoroughly  known  to  very  few.  And 
this  knowledge,  although  in  itself  it  involves  no  superstition, 
renders  very  little,  indeed  almost  no  assistance,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  engaging  the  attention  un- 
profitably  is  a  hindrance  rather  ;  and  as  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  very  pernicious  error  of  the  diviners  of  the  fates^  it  is  more 
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convenient  and  becoming  to  neglect  it.  It  involves,  moreover, 
in  addition  to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  tilings, 
something  like  a  narrative  of  the  past  also ;  because  one  may 
go  back  from  the  present  position  and  motion  of  the  stars,  and 
trace  by  rule  their  past  movements.  It  involves  also  regular 
anticipations  of  the  future,  not  in  the  way  of  forebodings  and 
omens,  but  by  way  of  sure  calculation ;  not  with  the  design  of 
drawing  any  information  from  them  as  to  our  own  acts  and 
fates,  in  the  absurd  fashion  of  the  genetliliaci,  but  only  as  to  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  Tor,  as  the  man 
who  computes  the  moon's  age  can  tell,  when  he  has  found  out 
her  age  to-day,  what  her  age  was  any  number  of  years  ago,  oi 
what  will  be  her  age  any  number  of  years  hence,  in  just  the 
same  way  men  who  are  skilled  in  such  computations  are  ac- 
customed to  answer  like  questions  about  every  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  And  I  have  stated  what  my  views  are  about 
all  this  knowledge,  so  far  as  regards  its  utility. 

Chap.  xxx. — What  the  mechanical  arts  contribute  to  exegetics. 

47.  Further,  as  to  the  remaining  arts,  whether  those  by 
which  something  is  made  which,  when  the  effort  of  the  work- 
man is  over,  remains  as  a  result  of  his  work,  as,  for  example^ 
a  house,  a  bench,  a  dish,  and  other  things  of  that  kind  ;  or 
those  which,  so  to  speak,  assist  God  in  His  operations,  as 
medicine,  and  agriculture,  and  navigation ;  or  those  whose  sole 
result  is  an  action,  as  dancing,  and  racing,  and  wrestling ; — in 
all  these  arts  experience  teaches  us  to  infer  the  future  from  the 
past.  For  no  man  who  is  skilled  in  any  of  these  arts  moves 
his  limbs  in  any  operation  without  connecting  the  memory  of 
the  past  with  the  expectation  of  the  future.  Now  of  these 
arts  a  very  superficial  and  cursory  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired, 
not  with  a  view  to  practising  them  (unless  some  duty  com- 
pel us,  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  touch  at  present),  but 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  judgment  about  them,  that  we  may 
not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  Scripture  means  to  convey 
when  it  employs  figures  of  speech  derived  from  these  arts. 

Chap.  xxxt. — Use  of  dialectics.     Of  fallacies. 
48.  There  remain  those  branches  of  knowledge  Avhich  per- 
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tain  not  to  the  bodily  senses,  but  to  the  intellect,  among  which 
the  science  of  reasoning  and  that  of  number  are  the  chief 
The  science  of  reasoning  is  of  very  great  service  in  searching 
into  and  unravelling  all  sorts  of  questions  that  come  up  in 
Scripture,  only  in  the  use  of  it  we  must  guard  against  the 
love  of  wrangling,  and  the  childish  vanity  of  entrapping  an 
adversar}^  For  there  are  many  of  what  are  called  sophisms, 
inferences  in  reasoning  that  are  false,  and  yet  so  close  an 
imitation  of  the  true,  as  to  deceive  not  only  dull  people, 
but  clever  men  too,  when  they  are  not  on  their  guard. 
For  example,  one  man  lays  before  another  with  whom  he  is 
talking,  the  proposition,  "  What  I  am,  you  are  not."  The 
other  assents,  for  the  proposition  is  in  part  true,  the  one  man 
being  cunniug  and  the  other  simple.  Then  the  first  speaker 
adds :  "  I  am  a  man ; "  and  when  the  other  has  given  his 
assent  to  this  also,  the  first  draws  his  conclusion :  "  Then  you 
are  not  a  man."  Xow  of  this  sort  of  ensnaring  arguments, 
Scripture,  as  I  judge,  expresses  detestation  in  that  place  where 
it  is  said,  "  There  is  one  that  showeth  wisdom  in  words,  and 
is  hated ; "  ^  although,  indeed,  a  style  of  speech  which  is  not 
intended  to  entrap,  but  only  aims  at  verbal  ornamentation 
more  than  is  consistent  with  seriousness  of  purpose,  is  also 
called  sophistical. 

49.  There  are  also  valid  processes  of  reasoning  which  lead 
to  false  conclusions,  by  following  out  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences the  error  of  the  man  with  whom  one  is  arguing ;  and 
these  conclusions  are  sometimes  drawn  by  a  good  and  learned 
man,  with  the  object  of  making  the  person  from  whose  error 
these  consequences  result,  feel  ashamed  of  them,  and  of  thus 
leading  him  to  give  up  his  error,  when  he  finds  that  if  he 
wishes  to  retain  his  old  opinion,  he  must  of  necessity  also  hold 
other  opinions  which  he  condemns.  For  example,  the  apostle 
did  not  draw  true  conclusions  when  he  said, "  Then  is  Christ  not 
risen,"  and  again,  "  Then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faitli 
is  also  vain ; "  ^  and  further  on  drew  other  inferences  which  are 
all  utterly  false ;  for  Christ  has  risen,  the  preaching  of  those 
who  declared  this  fact  was  not  in  vain,  nor  was  their  faith  in 

'  Qui  sopliistice  loquitur,  odibilis  est.     Ecclus.  xxxvii.  20. 
« 1  Cor.  XV.  13,  14. 
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vain  who  had  believed  it.  But  all  these  false  inferences  fol- 
lowed legitimately  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  said  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  These  inferences,  then, 
being  repudiated  as  false,  it  follows  that  since  they  would  be 
true  if  the  dead  rise  not,  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  As,  then,  valid  conclusions  may  be  drawn  not  only 
from  true  but  from  false  propositions,  the  laws  of  valid 
reasoning  may  easily  be  learnt  in  the  schools,  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  But  the  truth  of  propositions  must  be 
inquired  into  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Church. 

Chap,  xxxii. — Valid  logical  sequenceis  not  devised  hut  only  observed  by  man. 

50.  And  yet  the  validity  of  logical  sequences  is  not  a 
thing  devised  by  men,  but  is  observed  and  noted  by  them 
that  they  may  be  able  to  learn  and  teach  it;  for  it  exists 
eternally  in  the  reason  of  things,  and  has  its  origin  with  God. 
For  as  the  man  w^ho  narrates  the  order  of  events  does  not 
himself  create  that  order ;  and  as  he  who  describes  the  situa- 
tions of  places,  or  the  natures  of  animals,  or  roots,  or  minerals, 
does  not  describe  arrangements  of  man ;  and  as  he  who  points 
out  the  stars  and  their  movements  does  not  point  out  anything 
that  he  himself  or  any  other  man  has  ordained ; — in  the  same 
way,  he  who  says,  "When  the  consequent  is  false,  the  ante- 
cedent must  also  be  false,"  says  what  is  most  true ;  but  he 
does  not  himself  make  it  so,  he  only  points  out  that  it  is  so. 
And  it  is  upon  this  rule  that  the  reasoning  I  have  quoted 
from  the  Apostle  Paul  proceeds.  For  the  antecedent  is,  "  There 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead," — the  position  taken  up  by 
those  whose  error  the  apostle  wished  to  overthrow.  !N'ext, 
from  this  antecedent,  the  assertion,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  "  Then  Christ 
is  not  risen."  But  this  consequence  is  false,  for  Christ  has 
risen ;  therefore  the  antecedent  is  also  false.  But  the  antece- 
dent is,  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  ISTow 
all  this  is  briefly  expressed  thus :  If  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen ;  but  Christ  is  risen,  there- 
fore there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  rule,  then,  that 
when  the  consequent  is  removed,  the  antecedent  must  also  be 
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removed,  is  not  made  by  man,  but  only  pointed  out  by  him. 
And  this  rule  has  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  reasoning, 
not  to  the  truth  of  the  statements. 

Chap,  xxxiii. — False  inferences  may  he  drawn  from  valid  reasonings,  and  vice 

versa. 

51.  In  this  passage,  however,  where  the  argument  is  about 
the  resurrection,  both  the  law  of  the  inference  is  valid,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  true.  But  in  the  case  of  false 
conclusions,  too,  there  is  a  validity  of  inference  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following.  Let  us  suppose  some  man  to  have 
admitted  :  If  a  snail  is  an  animal,  it  has  a  voice.  This  being- 
admitted,  then,  when  it  has  been  proved  that  the  snail  has  no 
voice,  it  follows  (since  when  the  consequent  is  proved  false, 
the  antecedent  is  also  false)  that  the  snail  is  not  an  animal. 
ISTow  this  conclusion  is  false,  but  it  is  a  true  and  valid  in- 
ference from  the  false  admission.  Thus,  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment stands  on  its  own  merits ;  the  validity  of  an  inference 
depends  on  the  statement  or  the  admission  of  the  man  with 
whom  one  is  arguing.  And  thus,  as  I  said  above,  a  false  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  by  a  valid  process  of  reasoning,  in  order 
that  he  whose  error  we  wish  to  correct  may  be  sorry  that  he 
has  admitted  the  antecedent,  when  he  sees  that  its  logical 
consequences  are  utterly  untenable.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  as  the  inferences  may  be  valid  where  the 
opinions  are  false,  so  the  inferences  may  be  unsound  where  the 
opinions  are  true.  For  example,  suppose  that  a  man  pro- 
pounds the  statement,  "  If  this  man  is  just,  he  is  good,"  and 
we  admit  its  truth.  Then  he  adds,  "  But  he  is  not  just ; "  and 
when  we  admit  this  too,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  "  Therefore 
he  is  not  good."  Now  although  every  one  of  these  statements 
may  be  true,  still  the  principle  of  the  inference  is  unsound. 
For  it  is  not  true  that,  as  when  the  consequent  is  proved  false 
the  antecedent  is  also  false,  so  when  the  antecedent  is  proved 
false  the  consequent  is  false.  For  the  statement  is  true,  "  If 
he  is  an  orator,  he  is  a  man."  But  if  we  add,  "  He  is  not  an 
orator,"  the  consequence  does  not  follow,  "  He  is  not  a  man." 

Chap,  xxxiv. — It  is  one  thlnrj  to  Jcnow  the  laics  of  inference^  another  to  know  the 

truth  oj  opinions. 

52.  Therefore  it  is  one  thing  to  know  the  laws  of  inference, 
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and  another  to  know  the  truth  of  opinions.  In  the  former 
case  we  learn  what  is  consequent,  what  is  inconsequent,  and 
what  is  incompatible.  An  example  of  a  consequent  is,  "  If  he 
is  an  orator,  he  is  a  man  ;"  of  an  inconsequent,  "  If  he  is  a  man, 
he  is  an  orator ; "  of  an  incompatible,  "  If  he  is  a  man,  he  is  a 
quadruped."  In  these  instances  we  judge  of  the  connection. 
In  regard  to  the  truth  of  opinions,  however,  we  must  consider 
propositions  as  they  stand  by  themselves,  and  not  in  their  con- 
nection with  one  another  ;  but  when  propositions  that  we  are 
not  sure  about  are  joined  by  a  valid  inference  to  propositions 
that  are  true  and  certain,  they  themselves,  too,  necessarily  be- 
come certain.  N"ow  some,  when  they  have  ascertained  the 
validity  of  the  inference,  plume  themselves  as  if  this  involved 
also  the  truth  of  the  propositions.  Many,  again,  who  hold  the 
true  opinions  have  an  unfounded  contempt  for  themselves,  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  inference;  whereas  the  man 
who  knows  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  assuredly 
better  than  the  man  who  only  knows  that  it  follows  that  if 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen. 

Chap.  xxxv. — The  science  of  definition  is  not  falser  though  it  may  he  applied  to 

falsities. 

53.  Again,  the  science  of  definition,  of  division,  and  of  par- 
tition, although  it  is  frequently  applied  to  falsities,  is  not  itself 
false,  nor  framed  by  man's  device,  but  is  evolved  from  the 
reason  of  things.  For  although  poets  have  applied  it  to  their 
fictions,  and  false  philosophers,  or  even  heretics — that  is,  false 
Christians — to  their  erroneous  doctrines,  that  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  false,  for  example,  that  neither  in  definition,  nor 
in  division,  nor  in  partition,  is  anything  to  be  included  that 
does  not  pertain  to  the  matter  in  hand,  nor  anything  to  be 
omitted  that  does.  This  is  true,  even  though  the  things  to  be 
defined  or  divided  are  not  true.  For  even  falsehood  itself  is 
defined  when  we  say  that  falsehood  is  the  declaration  of  a  state 
of  things  which  is  not  as  we  declare  it  to  be ;  and  this  defini- 
tion is  true,  although  falsehood  itself  cannot  be  true.  We  can 
also  divide  it,  saying  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  falsehood,  one 
in  regard  to  things  that  cannot  be  true  at  all,  the  other  in 
regard  to  things  that  are  not,  though  it  is  possible  they  might 
be,  true.     For  example,  the  man  who  says  that  seven  and  three 
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are  eleven,  says  what  cannot  be  true  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  he  who  says  that  it  rained  on  the  kalends  of  January, 
although  perhaps  the  fact  is  not  so,  says  what  possibly  niiglit 
have  been.  The  definition  and  division,  therefore,  of  wdiat  is 
false  may  be  perfectly  true,  although  what  is  false  cannot,  of 
course,  itself  be  true. 

Chap,  xxxvi. — The  rules  of  eloquence  are  true,  tliougli  sometimes  used  topersuade 

men  of  what  is  false. 

54.  There  are  also  certain  rules  for  a  more  copious  kind  of 
argument,  which  is  called  eloquence,  and  these  rules  are  not 
the  less  true  that  they  can  be  used  for  persuading  men  of 
what  is  false  ;  but  as  they  can  be  used  to  enforce  the  truth  as 
well,  it  is  not  the  faculty  itself  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the 
perversity  of  those  who  put  it  to  a  bad  use.  Nor  is  it  owing 
to  an  arrangement  among  men  that  the  expression  of  affection 
(conciliates  the  hearer,  or  that  a  narrative,  wdien  it  is  short  and 
clear,  is  effective,  and  that  variety  arrests  men's  attention 
without  wearying  them.  And  it  is  the  same  with  other  direc- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  which,  whether  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  used  be  true  or  false,  are  themselves  true  just  in  so  far  as 
they  are  effective  in  producing  knowledge  or  belief,  or  in  moving 
men's  minds  to  desire  and  aversion.  And  men  rather  found  out 
that  these  things  are  so,  than  arranged  that  they  should  be  so. 

Chap,  xxxvii. — Use  of  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

55.  This  art,  however,  when  it  is  learnt,  is  not  to  be  used 
so  much  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  as  for  setting  forth  the 
meaning  when  it  is  ascertained.  But  the  art  previously  spoken 
of,  which  deals  with  inferences,  and  definitions,  and  divisions, 
is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  discovery  of  the  meaning, 
provided  only  that  men  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  when  they  have  learnt  these  things  they  have  learnt  the 
true  secret  of  a  happy  life.  Still,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
men  find  less  difficulty  in  attaining  the  object  for  the  sake  of 
which  these  sciences  are  learnt,  than  in  going  through  the  very 
intricate  and  thorny  discipline  of  such  rules.  It  is  just  as  if 
a  man  wishing  to  give  rules  for  walking  should  warn  you  not 
to  lift  the  hinder  foot  before  you  set  down  the  front  one,  and 
then  should  describe  minutely  the  way  you  ought  to  move  the 
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hinges  of  the  joints  and  knees.  For  what  he  says  is  true,  and 
one  cannot  walk  in  any  other  way ;  but  men  find  it  easier  to 
walk  by  executing  these  movements  than  to  attend  to  them 
while  they  are  going  through  them^  or  to  understand  when  they 
are  told  about  them.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cannot 
walk,  care  still  less  about  such  directions,  as  they  cannot  prove 
them  by  making  trial  of  them.  And  in  the  same  way  a  clever 
man  often  sees  that  an  inference  is  unsound  more  quickly  than 
he  apprehends  the  rules  for  it.  A  dull  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  see  the  unsoundness,  but  much  less  does  he  grasp  the 
rules.  And  in  regard  to  all  these  laws,  we  derive  more  plea- 
sure from  them  as  exhibitions  of  truth,  than  assistance  in  argu- 
ing or  forming  opinions,  except  perhaps  that  they  put  the 
intellect  in  better  training.  We  must  take  care,  however,  that 
they  do  not  at  the  same  time  make  it  more  inclined  to  mischief 
or  vanity, — that  is  to  say,  that  they  do  not  give  those  who  have 
learnt  them  an  inclination  to  lead  people  astray  by  plausible 
speech  and  catching  questions,  or  make  them  think  that  they 
have  attained  some  great  thing  that  gives  them  an  advantage 
over  the  good  and  innocent. 

Chap,  xxxviii. — The  science  of  numders  not  created,  hut  only  discovered,  hyman. 

56.  Coming  now  to  the  science  of  number,  it  is  clear  to  the 
dullest  apprehension  that  this  was  not  created  by  man,  but  was 
discovered  by  investigation.  For,  though  Virgil  could  at  his 
own  pleasure  make  the  first  syllable  of  Italia  long,  while  the 
ancients  pronounced  it  short,  it  is  not  in  any  man's  power  to 
determine  at  his  pleasure  that  three  times  three  are  not  nine, 
or  do  not  make  a  square,  or  are  not  the  triple  of  three,  nor  one 
and  a  half  times  the  number  six,  or  that  it  is  not  true  that 
they  are  not  the  double  of  any  number  because  odd  numbers^ 
have  no  half.  Whether,  then,  numbers  are  considered  in  them- 
selves, or  as  applied  to  the  laws  of  figures,  or  of  sounds,  or  of 
other  motions,  they  have  fixed  laws  which  were  not  made  by 
man,  but  which  the  acuteness  of  ingenious  men  brought  to 
light. 

57.  The  man,  however,  who  puts  so  high  a  value  on  these 
things  as  to  be  inclined  to  boast  himself  one  of  the  learned, 
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and  who  does  not  rather  inquire  after  the  source  from  which 
those  things  which  he  perceives  to  be  true  derive  their  truth, 
and  from  which  those  others  which  he  perceives  to  be  unchange- 
able also  derive  their  truth  and  unchangeableness,  and  who, 
mounting  up  from  bodily  appearances  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  finding  that  it  too  is  changeable  (for  it  is  sometimes  in- 
structed, at  other  times  uninstructed),  although  it  holds  a 
middle  place  between  the  unchangeable  truth  above  it  and  the 
changeable  things  beneath  it,  does  not  strive  to  make  all  things 
redound  to  the  praise  and  love  of  the  one  God  from  whom 
he  knows  that  all  things  have  their  being  ; — the  man,  I  say, 
who  acts  in  this  way  may  seem  to  be  learned,  but  wise  he 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  deemed. 

Chap,  xxxix. — To  which  of  the  above-mentioned  studies  attention  shoidd 
be  given,  and  in  what  spirit. 

58.  Accordingly,  I  think  that  it  is  well  to  warn  studious 
and  able  young  men,  who  fear  God  and  are  seeking  for 
happiness  of  life,  not  to  venture  heedlessly  upon  the  pursuit  of 
the  branches  of  learning  that  are  in  vogue  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  as  if  these  could  secure  for  them  the 
happiness  they  seek ;  but  soberly  and  carefully  to  discriminate 
among  them.  And  if  they  find  any  of  those  which  have  been 
instituted  by  men  varying  by  reason  of  the  varying  pleasure 
of  their  founders,  and  unknown  by  reason  of  erroneous  con- 
jectures, especially  if  they  involve  entering  into  fellowship 
with  devils  by  means  of  leagues  and  covenants  about  signs, 
let  these  be  utterly  rejected  and  held  in  detestation.  Let  the 
young  men  also  withdraw  their  attention  from  such  institutions 
of  men  as  are  unnecessary  and  luxurious.  But  for  the  sake 
of  the  necessities  of  this  life  we  must  not  neglect  the  arrange- 
ments of  men  that  enable  us  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  those 
around  us.  I  think,  however,  there  is  nothing  useful  in  the 
other  branches  of  learning  that  are  found  among  the  heathen, 
except  information  about  objects,  either  past  or  present,  that 
relate  to  the  bodily  senses,  in  which  are  included  also  the 
experiments  and  conclusions  of  the  useful  mechanical  arts, 
except  also  the  sciences  of  reasoning  and  of  number.  And  in 
regard  to  all  these  we  must  hold  by  the  maxim,  "Not  too 
much  of  anything  ;  "  especially  in  the  case  of  those  which,  per- 
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taining  as  they  do  to  the  senses,  are  subject  to  the  relations  of 
space  and  time.^ 

59.  What,  then,  some  men  have  done  in  regard  to  all  words 
and  names  found  in  Scripture,  in  the  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and 
Egyptian,  and  other  tongues,  taking  up  and  interpreting  sepa- 
rately such  as  were  left  in  Scripture  without  interpretation ; 
and  what  Eusebius  has  done  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
past  with  a  view  to  the  questions  arising  in  Scripture  that 
require  a  knowledge  of  history  for  their  solution  ; — what,  I  say, 
these  men  have  done  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  making 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Christian  to  spend  his  strength  on  many 
subjects  for  the  sake  of  a  few  items  of  knowledge,  the  same,  I 
think,  might  be  done  in  regard  to  other  matters,  if  any  com- 
petent man  were  willing  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence  to  under- 
take the  labour  for  the  advantacje  of  his  brethren.     In  this 
way  he  might  arrange  in  their  several  classes,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  unknown  places,  and  animals,  and  plants,  and 
trees,  and  stones,  and  metals,  and  other  species  of  things  that 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  taking  up  these  only,  and  commit- 
ting  his   account  to   writing.     This  might  also    be  done  in 
relation  to    numbers,   so  that   the  theory   of  those  numbers, 
and    those    only,  which    are    mentioned    in  Holy   Scripture, 
might  be   explained  and  written  down.     And  it  may  happen 
that  some   or  all   of   these  things   have  been    done   already 
(as  I  have  found  that  many  things  I  had  no  notion  of  have 
been  worked  out  and  committed  to  writing  by  good  and  learned 
Christians),  but  are  either  lost  amid  the  crowds  of  the  careless, 
or  are  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  envious.     And  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  regard  to  the  theory  of 
reasoning ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  cannot,  because  this  runs  like 
a  system  of  nerves  through  the  whole  structure  of  Scripture, 
and  on  that  account  is  of  more  service  to  the  reader  in  disen- 
tangling and  explaining  ambiguous  passages,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter,  than  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  unknown 
signs,  the  topic  I  am  now  discussing. 

Chap.  xl. —  Whatever  has  been  rightly  said  by  the  heathen,  ive  must  appropriate 

to  our  uses. 

CO.  Moreover,  if  those  who  are   called  philosophers,  and 

*  JS^e  quid  nimis. — Tehence,  Andria,  act  i.  scene  1. 
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especially  the  Platonists,  have  said  aught  that  is  true  and  in 
harmony  with  our  faith,  we  are  not  only  not  to  shrink  from  it, 
but  to  claim  it  for  our  own  use  from  those  who  have  unlawful 
possession  of  it.  For,  as  the  Egyptians  had  not  only  the  idols 
and  heavy  burdens  which  the  people  of  Israel  hated  and  fled 
from,  but  also  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
garments,  which  the  same  people  when  going  out  of  Egypt 
appropriated  to  themselves,  designing  them  for  a  better  use, 
not  doing  this  on  their  own  authority,  but  by  the  command  of 
God,  the  Egyptians  themselves,  in  tlieir  ignorance,  providing 
them  with  things  which  they  themselves  were  not  making  a 
good  use  of  ;^  in  the  same  way  all  branches  of  heathen  learn- 
ing have  not  only  false  and  superstitious  fancies  and  heavy 
burdens  of  unnecessary  toil,  which  every  one  of  us,  when  going 
out  under  the  leadership  of  Christ  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
heathen,  ought  to  abhor  and  avoid ;  but  they  contain  also 
liberal  instruction  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
truth,  and  some  most  excellent  precepts  of  morality ;  and  some 
truths  in  regard  even  to  the  worship  of  the  One  God  are  found 
among  them.  Now  these  are,  so  to  speak,  their  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  did  not  create  themselves,  but  dug  out  of 
the  mines  of  God's  providence  which  are  everywhere  scattered 
abroad,  and  are  perversely  and  unlawfully  prostituting  to  the 
worship  of  devils.  These,  therefore,  the  Christian,  when  he 
separates  himself  in  spirit  from  the  miserable  fellowship  of 
these  men,  ought  to  take  away  from  them,  and  to  devote  to 
their  proper  use  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Their  garments,  also, 
■ — that  is,  human  institutions  such  as  are  adapted  to  that  inter- 
course with  men  which  is  indispensable  in  this  life, — we  must 
take  and  turn  to  a  Christian  use. 

61,  And  what  else  have  many  good  and  faithful  men  among 
our  brethren  done  ?  Do  w^e  not  see  with  what  a  quantity  ot 
gold  and  silver  and  garments  Cyprian,  that  most  persuasive 
teacher  and  most  blessed  martyr,  was  loaded  when  he  came  out 
of  Egypt  ?  How  much  Lactantius  brought  with  him  !  And 
Victorinus,  and  Optatus,  and  Hilary,  not  to  speak  of  living 
men  !  How  much  Greeks  out  of  number  have  borrowed ! 
And  prior  to  all  these,  that  most  faithful   servant  of    God, 

1  Ex.  iii.  21,  22,  xii.  35,  36. 
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Moses,  had  done  the  same  thing ;  for  of  him  it  is  written  that 
he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.^  And  to 
none  of  all  these  would  heathen  superstition  (especially  in  those 
times  when,  kicking  against  the  yoke  of  Christ,  it  was  perse- 
cuting the  Christians)  have  ever  furnished  branches  of  know- 
ledge it  held  useful,  if  it  had  suspected  they  were  about  to 
turn  them  to  the  use  of  worshipping  the  One  God,  and  thereby 
overturning  the  vain  Avorship  of  idols.  But  they  gave  their 
gold  and  their  silver  and  their  garments  to  the  people  of  God 
as  they  were  going  out  of  Egypt,  not  knowing  how  the  things 
they  gave  would  be  turned  to  the  service  of  Christ.  For  what 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  was  no  doubt  a  type  pre- 
figuring what  happens  now.  And  this  I  say  without  prejudice 
to  any  other  interpretation  that  may  be  as  good,  or  better. 

Chap.  xli. —  What  Jcind  of  spirit  is  required  for  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

62.  But  when  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  prepared 
in  the  w^ay  I  have  indicated,  shall  enter  upon  his  investigations, 
let  him  constantly  meditate  upon  that  saying  of  the  apostle's, 
"  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth."^  For  so  he  will 
feel  that,  whatever  may  be  the  riches  he  brings  with  him  out 
of  Egypt,  yet  unless  he  has  kept  the  passover,  he  cannot  be 
safe.  Now  Christ  is  our  passover  sacrificed  for  us,^  and  there 
is  nothing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  more  clearly  teaches  us  than 
the  call  which  He  himself  addresses  to  those  whom  He  sees 
toiling  in  Egypt  under  Pharaoh :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke 
is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."*  To  whom  is  it  light  but  to 
the  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  whom  knowledge  doth  not  puff 
up,  but  charity  edifieth  ?  Let  them  remember,  then,  that  those 
who  celebrated  the  passover  at  that  time  in  type  and  shadow, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  mark  their  door-posts  with  the 
blood  of  the  lamb,  used  hyssop  to  mark  them  with.^  N'ow  this 
is  a  meek  and  lowly  herb,  and  yet  nothing  is  stronger  and 
more  penetrating  than  its  roots  ;  that  being  rooted  and  grounded 

1  Acts  vii.  22.  «  i  q^^  yiji   i  3 1  Cor.  v.  7. 

*  Matt.  xi.  28-30.  ^  Ex.  xii.  22. 
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in  love,  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is 
the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,^ — that  is,  to 
comprehend  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  the  breadth  of  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  transverse  wood  on  which  the  hands  are  stretched, 
its  length  by  the  part  from  the  ground  up  to  the  cross-bar  on 
which  the  whole  body  from  the  head  downwards  is  fixed,  its 
height  by  the  part  from  the  cross-bar  to  the  top  on  which  the 
head  lies,  and  its  depth  by  the  part  which  is  hidden,  being 
fixed  in  the  earth.  And  by  this  sign  of  the  cross  all  Chris- 
tian action  is  symbolized,  viz.  to  do  good  works  in  Christ,  to 
cling  with  constancy  to  Him,  to  hope  for  heaven,  and  not  to 
desecrate  the  sacraments.  And  purified  by  this  Christian 
action,  we  shall  be  able  to  know  even  "  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge,"  who  is  equal  to  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  "  that  we  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God."^  There  is  besides  in  hyssop  a  purgative 
virtue,  that  the  breast  may  not  be  swollen  with  that  know- 
ledge which  puffeth  up,  nor  boast  vainly  of  the  riches  brought 
out  from  Egypt.  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,"  the  psalmist  says,' 
"  and  I  shaU  be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow.  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness."  Then  he  imme- 
diately adds,  to  show  that  it  is  purifying  from  pride  that  is 
indicated  by  hyssop, "  that  the  bones  which  Thou  hast  broken  * 
may  rejoice." 

CHAr.  xLii. — Sacred  Scripture  compared  loith  profane  autliors, 

63.  But  just  as  poor  as  the  store  of  gold  and  silver  and 
garments  which  the  people  of  Israel  brought  with  them  out  of 
Egypt  was  in  comparison  with  the  riches  which  they  after- 
wards attained  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  reached  their  height 
in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  so  poor  is  all  the  useful  know- 
ledge which  is  gathered  from  the  books  of  the  heathen  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  what- 
ever man  may  have  learnt  from  other  sources,  if  it  is  hurtful, 
it  is  there  condemned ;  if  it  is  useful,  it  is  therein  contained. 
And  while  every  man  may  find  there  all  that  he  has  learnt  of 
useful  elsewhere,  he  will  find  there  in  much  greater  abundance 

»  Eph.  iii.  17,  18.  =  Eph.  iii.  19. 

^  Ts.  li.  7,  8.  •  Ossa  humiliata,  Vulgate. 
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things  that  are  to  he  found  nowhere  else,  hut  can  he  learnt 
only  in  the  wonderful  suhlimity  and  wonderful  simplicity  of 
the  Scriptures. 

When,  then,  the  reader  is  possessed  of  the  instruction  here 
pointed  out,  so  that  unknown  signs  have  ceased  to  he  a 
hindrance  to  him ;  when  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  sub- 
ject to  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ,  and  loaded  with  His  light 
burden,  rooted  and  grounded  and  built  up  in  faith,  so  that 
knowledge  cannot  puff  him  up,  let  him  then  approach  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  ambiguous  signs  in  Scripture. 
And  about  these  I  shall  now,  in  a  third  book,  endeavour  to 
say  what  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe. 
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BOOK     THIED. 

AllGUMENT. 

THE  AUTHOP,  HAVING  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  PEECEDING  BOOK  THE  METHOD  OP 
DEALING  WITH  UNKNOWN  SIGNS,  GOES  ON  IN  THIS  THIRD  BOOK  TO  TREAT 
OF  AMBIGUOUS  SIGNS.  SUCH  SIGNS  MAY  BE  EITHER  DIRECT  OR  FIGURATIVE. 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  DIRECT  SIGNS  AMBIGUITY  MAY  ARISE  FROM  THE  PUNCTUA- 
TION, THE  PRONUNCIATION,  OR  THE  DOUBTFUL  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE 
WORDS,  AND  IS  TO  BE  RESOLVED  BY  ATTENTION  TO  THE  CONTEXT,  A  COM- 
PARISON OF  TRANSLATIONS,  OR  A  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  TONGUE. 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  FIGURATIVE  SIGNS  WE  NEED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  TWO 
MISTAKES: — 1.  THE  INTERPRETING  LITERAL  EXPRESSIONS  FIGURATIVELY; 
2.  THE  INTERPRETING  FIGURATIVE  EXPRESSIONS  LITERALLY.  THE  AUTHOR 
LAYS  DOWN  RULES  BY  WHICH  WE  MAY  DECIDE  WHETHER  AN  EXPRESSION 
IS  LITERAL  OR  FIGURATIVE  ;  THE  GENERAL  RULE  BEING,  THAT  WHATEVER 
CAN  BE  SHOWN  TO  BE  IN  ITS  LITERAL  SENSE  INCONSISTENT  EITHER  WITH 
PURITY  OF  LIFE  OR  CORRECTNESS  OF  DOCTRINE  MUST  BE  TAKEN  FIGURA- 
TIVELY. HE  THEN  GOES  ON  TO  LAY  DOWN  RULES  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION 
OF  EXPRESSIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PROVED  TO  BE  FIGURATIVE  ;  THE 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  BEING,  THAT  NO  INTERPRETATION  CAN  BE  TRUE  WHICH 
DOES  NOT  PROMOTE  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  AND  THE  LOVE  OF  MAN.  THE  AUTHOR 
THEN  PROCEEDS  TO  EXPOUND  AND  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SEVEN  RULES  01' 
TICHONIUS  THE  DONATIST,  WHICH  HE  COMMENDS  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OP 
THE  STUDENT  OF  HOLY  SCRIITURE. 

Chap,  i, — Summary  of  the  foregoing  hools,  and  scope  of  that  ichkh  follows. 

1.  ri^HE  man  who  fears  God  seeks  diligently  in  Holy  Scrip- 
J_  ture  for  a  knowledge  of  His  will.  And  when  he  has 
become  meek  through  piety,  so  as  to  have  no  love  of  strife ; 
when  furnished  also  wdth  a  knowledge  of  languages,  so  as  not 
to  be  stopped  by  unknown  words  and  forms  of  speech,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  certain  necessary  objects,  go  as  not  to  be 
iiiiiorant  of  the  force  and  nature  of  those  which  are  used 
figuratively  ;  and  assisted,  besides,  by  accuracy  in  the  texts, 
which  has  been  secured  by  skill  and  care  in  the  matter  of 
correction ; — when  thus  prepared,  let  him  proceed  to  the  exa- 
mination and  solution  of  the  ambiguities  of  Scripture.  And 
that  he  may  not  be  led  astray  by  ambiguous  signs,  so  far  as  I 
can  give  him  instruction  (it  may  happen,  however,  that  either 
from  the  greatness  of  his  intellect,  or  the  greater  clearness  of 
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the  light  he  enjoys,  he  shall  laugh  at  the  methods  I  am  going 
to  point  out  as  childish), — but  yet,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  so 
far  as  I  can  give  instruction,  let  him  who  is  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  he  can  be  instructed  by  me  know,  that  the  ambiguity 
of  Scripture  lies  either  in  proper  words  or  in  metaphorical, 
classes  which  I  have  already  described  in  the  second  book.^ 

Chap,  ii. — Rule  for  removing  ambiguity  hy  attending  to  punctuation. 

2.  But  when  proper  words  make  Scripture  ambiguous,  we 
must  see  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  our 
punctuation  or  pronunciation.  Accordingly,  if,  when  attention 
is  given  to  the  passage,  it  shall  appear  to  be  uncertain  in 
what  way  it  ought  to  be  punctuated  or  pronounced,  let  the 
reader  consult  the  rule  of  faith  which  he  has  gathered  from 
the  plainer  passages  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  of  which  I  treated  at  sufficient  length  when 
I  was  speaking  in  the  first  book  about  things.  But  if  both 
readings,  or  all  of  them  (if  there  are  more  than  two),  give  a 
meaning  in  harmony  with  the  faith,  it  remains  to  consult  the 
context,  both  what  goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  to  see 
which  interpretation,  out  of  many  that  offer  themselves,  it 
pronounces  for  and  permits  to  be  dovetailed  into  itself 

3.  Now  look  at  some  examples.  The  heretical  pointing,^ 
"  In  principio  erat  vei'hiim,  et  verhum  erat  apitd  Dcum,  et  Dcus 
erat,"  ^  so  as  to  make  the  next  sentence  run,  "  Verhum  Jioc 
erat  in  lorincipio  apud  Deiim]'  *  arises  out  of  unwillingness  to 
confess  that  the  Word  was  God.  But  this  must  be  rejected 
by  the  rule  of  faith,  which,  in  reference  to  the  equality  of  the 
Trinity,  directs  us  to  say  :  "  et  Deus  erat  verhum  ; "  ^  and  then 
to  add  :  "  hoc  erat  in  principio  apud  Dcum^  ^ 

4.  But  the  following  ambiguity  of  punctuation  does  not  go 
against  the  faith  in  either  way  you  take  it,  and  therefore  must 
be  decided  from  the  context.  It  is  where  the  apostle  says  : 
"  What  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not :  for  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 

*  See  Book  ii.  chap.  x.  2  JqI^ji  i,  1,  2. 

'In  the  beginning  was  the  "Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  God  was. 

*  This  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 

*  And  the  Word  was  God.  ^  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
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is  far  better  :  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful 
for  you."  ^  ISTow  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  should  read, 
"  ex  dudbus  concupiscentiam  hahens "  [having  a  desire  for  two 
things],  or  "  compellor  autem  ex  dioohus "  [I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two]  ;  and  so  to  add  :  "  conciqnscentiam  habens  dissolvi, 
ct  esse  cum  Christo  "  [having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ].  But  since  there  follows  "  multo  enim  magis  opti- 
omtm  "  [for  it  is  far  better],  it  is  evident  that  he  says  he  has 
a  desire  for  that  which  is  better ;  so  that,  while  he  is  in  a 
strait  betwixt  two,  yet  he  has  a  desire  for  one  and  sees  a 
necessity  for  the  other ;  a  desire,  viz.,  to  be  with  Christ,  and 
a  necessity  to  remain  in  the  flesh.  Now  this  ambiguity  is 
resolved  by  one  word  that  follows,  which  is  translated  enim 
[for] ;  and  the  translators  who  have  omitted  this  particle  have 
preferred  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  apostle  seem  not 
only  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  but  also  to  have  a  desire  for  two.^ 
We  must  therefore  punctuate  the  sentence  thus  :  "  et  quid 
cligam  ignoro :  compellor  autem  ex  duotus  "  [what  I  shall  choose 
I  wot  not :  for  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two] ;  and  after  this 
point  follows :  "  concupiscentiam  habens  dissolvi,  et  esse  cum 
Christo"  [having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ]. 
And,  as  if  he  were  asked  why  he  has  a  desire  for  this  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other,  he  adds :  "  multo  enim  magis  optimum  "  [for 
it  is  far  better].  Why,  then,  is  he  in  a  strait  betwixt  the  two  ? 
Because  there  is  a  need  for  his  remaining,  which  he  adds  in 
these  terms  :  "  manere  in  came  nccessarium  propter  vos  "  [never- 
theless to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you]. 

5.  Where,  however,  the  ambiguity  cannot  be  cleared  up, 
either  by  the  rule  of  faith  or  by  the  context,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  us  to  point  the  sentence  according  to  any  method 
we  choose  of  those  that  suggest  themselves.  As  is  the 
case  in  that  passage  to  the  Corinthians :  "  Having  there- 
fore thjse  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.  Keceive  us  ;  we  have  wronged  no  man."  ^ 
It  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  read,  mundemus  nos  ah  omni 

1  Phil.  i.  22-24. 

2  The  Vulgate  reads,  multo  magis  melius,  omitting  the  eiilm. 
»^Cor.  vii.  1,  2. 
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coincjuinatione  carnis  ci  s'piritus  "  [let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit],  in  accordance  with  the 
passage,  "  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit/'  ^ 
or,  "  "niiindemus  nos  ah  omni  coinqidnatione  carnis "  [let  us 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh],  so  as  to 
make  the  next  sentence,  "  ct  spiritus  perficientes  sanctificationem 
in  timore  Dei  capite  nos  "  [and  perfecting  holiness  of  spirit  in 
the  fear  of  God,  receive  us].  Such  ambiguities  of  punctua- 
tion, therefore,  are  left  to  the  reader's  discretion. 

Chap.  hi. — How  pronunciation  serves  to  remove  ambiguity.    Different  Jcinds  of 

interrogation. 

6.  And  all  the  directions  that  I  have  given  about  am- 
biguous punctuations  are  to  be  observed  likewise  in  the  case  of 
doubtful  pronunciations.  For  these  too,  unless  the  fault  lies 
in  the  carelessness  of  the  reader,  are  corrected  either  by  the 
rule  of  faith,  or  by  a  reference  to  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
context;  or  if  neither  of  these  methods  is  applied  with 
success,  they  will  remain  doubtful,  but  so  that  the  reader  will 
not  be  in  fault  in  whatever  way  he  may  pronounce  them.  For 
example,  if  our  faith  that  God  will  not  bring  any  charges 
against  His  elect,  and  that  Christ  will  not  condemn  His  elect, 
did  not  stand  in  the  way,  this  passage,  "  Who  shall  lay  any- 
thing to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  "  might  be  pronounced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  what  follows  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, "  God  who  justifieth,"  and  to  make  a  second  question, 
"  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ? "  with  the  answer,  "  Christ 
Jesus  who  died."^  But  as  it  would  be  the  heis^ht  of  madness 
to  believe  this,  the  passage  will  be  pronounced  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  first  part  a  question  of  inquiry,^  and  the 
second  a  rhetorical  interrogative.*  JSTow  the  ancients  said  that 
the  difference  between  an  inquiry  and  an  interrogative  was 
this,  that  an  inquiry  admits  of  many  answers,  but  to  an  in- 
terrogative the  answer  must  be  either  "JSTo  "  or  "  Yes."^  The 
passage  will  be  pronounced,  then,  in  such  a  way  that  after  the 
inquiry,  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ? "  what  follows  will  be  put  as  an  interrogative  :  "  Shall 

^  1  Cor.  vii.  34.         ^  p^Qj^^  yjjj    33^  34         3  Percontatio.         *  Interrogatio. 
^  The  English  language  has  no  two  worfls  expressing  the  shades  of  meaning 
assigned  by  Augustine  to  percontatio  and  interrogatio  respectively. 
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Gocl  who  justifietli  ?  " — the  answer  "  No  "  being  understood. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  shall  have  the  inquiry, "  Who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  "  and  the  answer  here  aojain  in  the  form  of 
an  interrogative,  "  Is  it  Christ  who  died  ?  yea,  rather,  who 
is  risen  again  ?  who  is  even  at  tlie  right  hand  of  God  ?  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us  ? " — the  answer  "  No  "  being 
understood  to  every  one  of  these  questions.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  that  passage  where  the  apostle  says,  "  What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  That  the  Gentiles  which  followed  not  after 
rio'hteousness  have  attained  to  riohteousness  ;  "^  unless  after  the 
inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  "  wliat  follows  were  given 
as  the  answer  to  this  question :  "  That  the  Gentiles,  which 
followed  not  after  righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteous- 
ness ; "  it  vv'ould  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  succeeding 
context.  But  with  whatever  tone  of  voice  one  may  choose  to 
pronounce  that  saying  of  jSTathanael's,  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "" — whether  with  that  of  a  man  who 
gives  an  affirmative  answer,  so  that  "  out  of  Nazareth  "  is  the 
only  part  that  belongs  to  the  interrogation,  or  with  that  of  a 
man  who  asks  the  whole  question  with  doubt  and  hesitation, — 
I  do  not  see  how  a  difference  can  be  made.  But  neither  sense 
is  opposed  to  faith. 

7.  There  is,  again,  an  ambiguity  arising  out  of  the  doubtful 
sound  of  syllables ;  and  this  of  course  has  relation  to  pronun- 
ciation. For  example,  in  tlie  passage,  "  My  bone  [os  meuvi] 
was  not  hid  from  Thee,  which  Thou  didst  make  in  secret,"^  it 
is  not  clear  to  the  reader  whether  he  should  take  the  word  os 
as  short  or  long.  If  he  make  it  short,  it  is  the  singular  of  ossa 
[bones] ;  if  he  make  it  long,  it  is  the  singular  of  ora  [mouths]. 
Now  difficulties  such  as  this  are  cleared  up  by  looking  into 
the  original  tongue,  for  in  the  Greek  we  find  not  arofia 
[mouth],  but  ocrreov  [bone].  And  for  this  reason  the  vulgar 
idiom  is  frequently  more  useful  in  conveying  tlie  sense  than 
the  pure  speech  of  the  educated.  For  I  would  rather  have 
the  barbarism,  7i07i  est  absconditum  a  te  ossum  mcum^  than  have 

'  I^om.  ix.  30.  2  joiiii  i.  47. 

2  Ps.  cxxxix.  ]6.    "My  substance  was  not  hid  from  Thee  wlieii  I  was  made  in 
secret"  (A.V.). 
*  My  Lone  was  not  hid  from  Thee. 
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the  passage  in  better  Latin,  but  the  sense  less  clear.  But 
sometimes  when  the  sound  of  a  syllable  is  doubtful,  it  is 
decided  by  a  word  near  it  belonging  to  the  same  sentence. 
As,  for  example,  that  saying  of  the  apostle,  "  Of  the  which  I 
tell  you  before  [prcedico],  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past 
[piwdixi],  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  ^  Now  if  he  had  only  said,  "  Of  the  which 
I  tell  you  before  [qucv  pneclico  vohis],"  and  had  not  added,  "  as 
I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past  {sicut  prcedixi],"  we  could 
not  know  without  going  back  to  the  original  whether  in  the 
word  prcedico  the  middle  syllable  should  be  pronounced  long 
or  short.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  it  should  be  pronounced 
long ;  for  he  does  not  say,  sicut  p^cedicavi,  but  sicut  jprccdixi. 

Chap.  iv. — How  ambiguities  may  he  solved. 

8.  And  not  only  these,  but  also  those  ambiguities  that  do 
not  relate  either  to  punctuation  or  pronunciation,  are  to  be 
examined  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  that  one  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  :  Froptcrea  consolati  sumus  fratres 
in  vohis?  Now  it  is  doubtful  w\\Qi\\QY  fratres  [brethren]  is  in 
the  vocative  or  accusative  case,  and  it  is  not  contrary  to  faith 
to  take  it  either  Avay.  But  in  the  Greek  language  the  two 
cases  are  not  the  same  in  form ;  and  accordingly,  when  we 
look  into  the  original,  the  case  is  shown  to  be  vocative.  Now 
if  the  translator  had  chosen  to  say,  'propUrca  consolationem 
habuimus  fratres  in  vohis,  he  would  have  followed  the  words 
less  literally,  but  there  would  have  been  less  doubt  about  the 
meaning ;  or,  indeed,  if  he  had  added  nostri,  hardly  any  one 
would  have  doubted  that  the  vocative  case  was  meant  when 
he  heard  propterea  consolati  sumus  fratres  nostri  in  vohis.  But 
this  is  a  rather  dangerous  liberty  to  take.  It  has  been  taken, 
however,  in  that  passage  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  apostle 
says,  "  I  protest  by  your  rejoicing  [per  vcstram  gloriam]  which 
I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  daily."^  For  one 
translator  has  it,  per  vestram  juro  gloriam,  the  form  of  adjura- 
tion appearing  in  the  Greek  without  any  ambiguity.     It  is 

»  Gal.  V.  21. 

^  1  Thess.  iii.  7.    "  Therefore,  brethren,  we  were  comforted  over  you"  (A.  V.). 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  31. 
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tlierefore  very  rare  and  very  difficult  to  find  any  ambiguity 
in  the  case  of  proper  words,  as  far  at  least  as  Holy  Scripture 
is  concerned,  which  neither  the  context,  showing  the  design  of 
the  writer,  nor  a  comparison  of  translations,  nor  a  reference  to 
the  original  tongue,  will  suffice  to  explain. 

Chap.  v. — It  is  a  ivretched  slavery/  ivliich  takes  the  figurative  expressions  of 
Sa'ipture  in  a  literal  sense. 

9.  But  the  ambiguities  of  metaphorical  words,  about  which 
I  am  next  to  speak,  demand  no  ordinary  care  and  diligence. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  beware  of  taking  a  figurative  ex- 
pression literally.  For  the  saying  of  the  apostle  applies  in 
this  case  too  :  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  ^ 
For  when  what  is  said  figuratively  is  taken  as  if  it  were  said 
literally,  it  is  understood  in  a  carnal  manner.  And  nothing  is 
more  fittingly  called  the  death  of  the  soul  than  when  that  in 
it  which  raises  it  above  the  brutes,  the  intelligence  namely,  is 
put  in  subjection  to  the  flesh  by  a  blind  adherence  to  the 
letter.  For  he  who  follows  the  letter  takes  figurative  words 
as  if  they  were  proper,  and  does  not  carry  out  what  is  indicated 
by  a  proper  word  into  its  secondary  signification ;  but,  if  he 
hears  of  the  Sabbath,  for  example,  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
one  day  out  of  seven  which  recurs  in  constant  succession  ; 
and  when  he  hears  of  a  sacrifice,  does  not  carry  his  thoughts 
beyond  the  customary  ofterings  of  victims  from  the  flock,  and 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Now  it  is  surely  a  miserable 
slavery  of  the  soul  to  take  signs  for  things,  and  to  be  unable 
to  lift  the  eye  of  the  mind  above  what  is  corporeal  and  created, 
that  it  may  drink  in  eternal  light 

Chap.  vi. — Utility  of  the  bondage  of  the  Jews. 

10.  This  bondage,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  people, 
differed  widely  from  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  other  nations  ; 
because,  though  the  former  were  in  bondage  to  temporal  things, 
it  was  in  such  a  way  that  in  all  these  the  One  God  was  put 
before  their  minds.  And  although  they  paid  attention  to  the 
signs  of  spiritual  realities  in  place  of  the  realities  themselves, 
not  knowing  to  what  the  signs  referred,  still  they  had  this  con- 
viction rooted  in  their  minds,  that  in  subjecting  themselves  to 

»  2  Cor.  iii.  G. 
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such  a  bondage  they  were  doing  the  pleasure  of  the  one  in- 
visible God  of  all.  And  the  apostle  describes  this  bondage  as 
being  like  to  that  of  boys  under  the  guidance  of  a  schoolmaster.^ 
And  those  who  clung  obstinately  to  such  signs  could  not  en- 
dure our  Lord's  neglect  of  them  when  the  time  for  their  revela- 
tion had  come ;  and  hence  their  leaders  brought  it  as  a  charge 
against  Him  that  He  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  people, 
clinging  to  these  signs  as  if  they  were  realities,  could  not  be- 
lieve that  one  who  refused  to  observe  them  in  the  way  the 
Jews  did  was  God,  or  came  from  God.  But  those  who  did 
believe,  from  among  whom  the  first  Church  at  Jerusalem  was 
formed,  showed  clearly  how  great  an  advantage  it  had  been  to 
be  so  guided  by  the  schoolmaster  that  signs,  which  had  been 
for  a  season  imposed  on  the  obedient,  fixed  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  observed  them  on  the  w^orship  of  the  One  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.  These  men,  because  they  had  been 
very  near  to  spiritual  things  (for  even  in  the  temporal  and  car- 
nal offerings  and  types,  though  they  did  not  clearly  apprehend 
their  spiritual  meaning,  they  had  learnt  to  adore  the  One 
Eternal  God),  were  filled  with  such  a  measure  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  sold  all  their  goods,  and  laid  their  price  at  the 
apostles'  feet  to  be  distributed  among  the  needy ,^  and  conse- 
crated themselves  wholly  to  God  as  a  new  temple,  of  which 
the  old  temple  they  were  serving  was  but  the  earthly  type. 

11.  Now  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  of  the  Gentile  churches 
did  this,  because  men  who  had  for  their  gods  idols  made  with 
hands  had  not  been  so  near  to  spiritual  things. 

Chap.  vii. — The  useless  bondage  of  the  Gentiles. 

And  if  ever  any  of  them  endeavoured  to  make  it  out  that 
their  idols  were  only  signs,  yet  still  they  used  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  creature.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  me,  for  instance,  that  the  image  of 
Neptune  is  not  itself  to  be  considered  a  god,  but  only  as  repre- 
senting the  wide  ocean,  and  all  the  other  waters  besides  that 
spring  out  of  fountains  ?     As  it  is  described  by  a  poet  of  theirs,^ 

^  Gal.  iii.  24.     The  word  Tcxi^xyuyos  means  strictly  not  a  schoolmaster,  but  a 
servant  who  takes  children  to  school. 

2  Acts  iv.  34,  35.  »  Claudian. 
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who  says,  if  I  recollect  aright,  "  Thou,  Father  ]^eptune,  whose 
hoary  temples  are  wreathed  with  the  resounding  sea,  whose  heard 
is  the  mighty  ocean  flowing  forth  unceasingly,  and  whose  hair 
is  the  winding  rivers."  This  husk  shakes  its  rattling  stones 
within  a  sweet  covering,  and  yet  it  is  not  food  for  men,  but 
for  swine.  He  who  knows  the  gospel  knows  what  I  mean.^ 
What  profit  is  it  to  me,  then,  that  the  image  of  Neptune  is  used 
with  a  reference  to  this  explanation  of  it,  unless  indeed  the 
result  be  that  I  worship  neither  ?  For  any  statue  you  like  to 
take  is  as  much  god  to  me  as  the  wide  ocean.  I  grant,  how- 
ever, that  they  who  make  gods  of  the  works  of  man  have  sunk 
lower  than  they  who  make  gods  of  the  works  of  God.  But 
the  command  is  that  we  should  love  and  serve  the  One  God, 
who  is  the  Maker  of  all  those  things,  the  images  of  which  are 
worshipped  by  the  heathen  either  as  gods,  or  as  signs  and  repre- 
sentations of  gods.  If,  then,  to  take  a  sign  which  has  been 
established  for  a  useful  end  instead  of  the  thing  itself  which  it 
was  designed  to  signify,  is  bondage  to  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
so  is  it  to  take  signs  intended  to  represent  useless  things  for 
the  things  themselves  !  For  even  if  you  go  back  to  the 
very  things  signified  by  such  signs,  and  engage  your  mind 
in  the  worship  of  these,  you  will  not  be  anything  the  more 
free  from  the  burden  and  the  livery  of  bondage  to  the  flesh. 

CiiAP.  VIII. — The  Jews  liberated  from  their  bondage  in  one  way,  the  Gentiles 

in  another. 

12.  Accordingly  the  liberty  that  comes  by  Christ  took  those 
whom  it  found  under  bondage  to  useful  signs,  and  who  were 
(so  to  speak)  near  to  it,  and,  interpreting  the  signs  to  which 
they  were  in  bondage,  set  them  free  by  raising  them  to  the 
realities  of  which  these  were  signs.  And  out  of  such  were 
formed  the  churches  of  the  saints  of  Israel.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  whom  it  found  in  bondage  to  useless  signs,  it  not 
only  freed  from  their  slavery  to  such  signs,  but  brought  to 
nothing  and  cleared  out  of  the  way  all  these  signs  themselves, 
so  that  the  Gentiles  Avere  turned  from  the  corruption  of  a  mul- 
titude of  false  gods,  which  Scripture  frequently  and  justly 
speaks  of  as  fornication,  to  the  worship  of  the  One  God :  not 
that  they  might  now  fall  into  bondage  to  signs  of  a  useful  kind, 

'  Luke  XV.  1 G. 
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but  ratlier  that  they  might  exercise  their  minds  in  the  spiritual 
understanding  of  such. 

Chap.  ix. — Who  is  in  bondage  to  signs,  and  who  not. 

13.  Now  he  is  in  bondage  to  a  sign  Avho  uses,  or  pays 
homage  to,  any  significant  object  without  knowing  what  it 
signifies :  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  either  uses  or  honours  a 
useful  sign  divinely  appointed,  whose  force  and  significance  he 
understands,  does  not  honour  the  sign  which  is  seen  and  tem- 
poral, but  that  to  which  all  such  signs  refer.  Now  such  a  man 
is  spiritual  and  free  even  at  the  time  of  his  bondage,  when  it 
is  not  yet  expedient  to  reveal  to  carnal  minds  those  signs  by 
subjection  to  which  their  carnality  is  to  be  overcome.  To  this 
class  of  spiritual  persons  belonged  the  patriarchs  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  all  those  among  the  people  of  Israel  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  Holy  Spirit  ministered  unto  us  the  aids 
and  consolations  of  the  Scriptures.  But  at  the  present  time, 
after  that  the  proof  of  our  liberty  has  shone  forth  so  clearly  in 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  we  are  not  oppressed  with  the 
heavy  burden  of  attending  even  to  those  signs  which  we  now 
understand,  but  our  Lord  Himself,  and  apostolic  practice,  have 
handed  down  to  us  a  few  rites  in  place  of  many,  and  these  at 
once  very  easy  to  perform,  most  majestic  in  their  significance, 
and  most  sacred  in  the  observance  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  celebration  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.  And  as  soon  as  any  one  looks  upon  these  ob- 
servances he  knows  to  what  they  refer,  and  so  reveres  them 
not  in  carnal  bondage,  but  in  spiritual  freedom.  Now,  as  to 
follow  the  letter,  and  to  take  signs  for  the  things  that  are  signi- 
fied by  them,  is  a  mark  of  weakness  and  bondage ;  so  to  inter- 
pret signs  wrongly  is  the  result  of  being  misled  by  error.  He, 
however,  who  does  not  understand  what  a  sign  signifies,  but 
yet  knows  that  it  is  a  sign,  is  not  in  bondage.  And  it  is 
better  even  to  be  in  bondage  to  unknown  but  useful  signs  than, 
by  interpreting  them  wrongly,  to  draw  the  neck  from  under  the 
yoke  of  bondage  only  to  insert  it  in  the  coils  of  error. 

Chap.  x. — How  ive  are  to  discern  whether  a  phrase  is  figurative. 

14.  But  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rule,  which  guards  us 
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against  taking  a  metaphorical  form  of  speech  as  if  it  were 
literal,  we  must  also  pay  heed  to  that  which  tells  us  not  to 
take  a  literal  form  of  speech  as  if  it  were  figurative.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  must  show  the  way  to  find  out  whether 
a  phrase  is  literal  or  figurative.  And  the  way  is  certainly  as 
follows  :  Whatever  there  is  in  the  word  of  God  that  cannot, 
when  taken  literally,  be  referred  either  to  purity  of  life  or 
soundness  of  doctrine,  you  may  set  down  as  figurative.  Purity 
of  life  has  reference  to  the  love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour ; 
soundness  of  doctrine  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  one's 
neighbour.  Every  man,  moreover,  has  hope  in  his  own  con- 
science, so  far  as  he  perceives  that  he  has  attained  to  the  love 
and  knowledge  of  God  and  his  neighbour.  Now  all  these 
matters  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  first  book. 

15.  But  as  men  are  prone  to  estimate  sins,  not  by  reference 
to  their  inherent  sinfulness,  but  rather  by  reference  to  their 
own  customs,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  man  will  think 
nothing  blameable  except  what  the  men  of  his  own  country 
and  time  are  accustomed  to  condemn,  and  nothing  worthy  of 
praise  or  approval  except  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
his  companions  ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  if  Scripture 
either  enjoins  what  is  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  hearers, 
or  condemns  what  is  not  so  opposed,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  authority  of  the  word  has  a  hold  upon  their  minds,  they 
think  that  the  expression  is  figurative.  Now  Scripture  enjoins 
nothing  except  charity,  and  condemns  nothing  except  lust, 
and  in  that  way  fashions  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  same  way, 
if  an  erroneous  opinion  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind, 
men  think  that  whatever  Scripture  asserts  contrary  to  this 
must  be  figurative.  Now  Scripture  asserts  nothing  but  the 
catholic  faith,  in  regard  to  things  past,  future,  and  present. 
It  is  a  narrative  of  the  past,  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  a 
description  of  the  present.  But  all  these  tend  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  charity,  and  to  overcome  and  root  out  lust. 

16.  I  mean  by  charity  that  affection  of  the  mind  which 
aims  at  the  enjoyment  of  God  for  His  own  sake,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  one's  self  and  one's  neighbour  in  subordination 
to  God ;  by  lust  I  mean  that  affection  of  the  mind  which  aims 
at  enjoying  one's  self  and  one's  neighbour,  and  other  corporeal 
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things,  without  reference  to  God.  Again,  what  lust,  when 
unsubdued,  does  towards  corrupting  one's  own  soul  and  body, 
is  called  vice  ;^  but  what  it  does  to  injure  another  is  called 
crime?  And  these  are  the  two  classes  into  which  all  sins  may 
be  divided.  But  the  vices  come  first ;  for  when  these  have 
exhausted  the  soul,  and  reduced  it  to  a  kind  of  poverty,  it 
easily  slides  into  crimes,  in  order  to  remove  hindrances  to,  or 
to  find  assistance  in,  its  vices.  In  the  same  way,  what  charity 
does  with  a  view  to  one's  own  advantage  is  ])niilence  ;  but 
what  it  does  with  a  view  to  a  neif^hbour's  advantac^e  is  called 
henevolence.  And  here  prudence  comes  first ;  because  no  one 
can  confer  an  advantaQ;e  on  another  which  he  does  not  himself 
possess.  Now  in  proportion  as  the  dominion  of  lust  is  pulled 
down,  in  the  same  proportion  is  that  of  charity  built  up. 

Chap.  xi. — Rule  for  interpreting  phrases  wJiich  seem  to  ascribe  severity  to  God 

and  the  saints. 

17.  Every  severity,  therefore,  and  apparent  cruelty,  either 
in  word  or  deed,  that  is  ascribed  in  Holy  Scripture  to  God  or 
His  saints,  avails  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  dominion  of  lust. 
And  if  its  meaning  be  clear,  we  are  not  to  give  it  some 
secondary  reference,  as  if  it  were  spoken  figuratively.  Take, 
for  example,  that  saying  of  the  apostle :  "  But,  after  thy  hard- 
ness and  impenitent  heart,  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds  :  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life  ;  but 
unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth, 
but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile."^  But  this  is  addressed  to 
those  who,  being  unwilling  to  subdue  their  lust,  are  them- 
selves involved  in  the  destruction  of  their  lust.  When,  how- 
ever, the  dominion  of  lust  is  overturned  in  a  man  over  whom 
it  had  held  sway,  this  plain  expression  is  used  :  "  They  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and 
lusts."*  Only  that,  even  in  these  instances,  some  words  are 
used  figuratively,  as  for  example,  "  the  wrath  of  God  "  and 

1  Fladthim.  ^  ^acinus.  ^  n^j^^  ^i  5^9^  4  Gal.  v.  24. 
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'•'  crucified."  But  tliese  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  placed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the  sense,  and  make  it  allegorical  or 
enigmatical,  which  is  the  kind  of  expression  properly  called 
figurative.  But  in  the  saying  addressed  to  Jeremiah,  "  See, 
I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over  the  king- 
doms, to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to 
tlirow  down,"-^  there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  of  the  language  is 
figurative,  and  to  be  referred  to  the  end  I  have  spoken  of. 

Chap.  xii. — Rale  for  interpreting  those  sayings  and  actions  ivJiich  are 
ascribed  to  God  and  the  saints,  and  which  yet  seem  to  the  unskilful  to  he 
wiched. 

18.  Those  things,  again,  whether  only  sayings  or  whether 
actual  deeds,  which  a]3pear  to  the  inexperienced  to  be  sinful, 
and  which  are  ascribed  to  God,  or  to  men  whose  holiness  is 
put  before  us  as  an  example,  are  wholly  figurative,  and  the 
hidden  kernel  of  meaning  they  contain  is  to  be  picked  out  as 
food  for  the  nourishment  of  charity.  Now,  whoever  uses 
transitory  objects  less  freely  than  is  the  custom  of  those  among 
whom  he  lives,  is  either  temperate  or  superstitious  ;  whoever, 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  them  so  as  to  transgress  the  bounds  of 
the  custom  of  the  good  men  about  him,  either  has  a  further 
meaning  in  what  he  does,  or  is  sinful.  In  all  such  matters  it 
is  not  the  use  of  the  objects,  but  the  lust  of  the  user,  that  is 
to  blame.  !N'obody  in  his  sober  senses  would  believe,  for 
example,  that  when  our  Lord's  feet  were  anointed  by  the 
woman  with  precious  ointment,^  it  was  for  the  same  purpose 
for  which  luxurious  and  profligate  men  are  accustomed  to 
have  theirs  anointed  in  those  banquets  which  we  abhor.  For 
the  sweet  odour  means  the  good  report  which  is  earned  by  a 
life  of  good  works ;  and  the  man  who  wins  this,  while  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  anoints  His  feet  (so  to  speak) 
with  the  most  precious  ointment.  And  so  that  which  in  the 
case  of  other  persons  is  often  a  sin,  becomes,  when  ascribed 
to  God  or  a  prophet,  the  sign  of  some  great  truth.  Keeping 
company  with  a  harlot,  for  example,  is  one  thing  when  it  is 
the  result  of  abandoned  manners,  another  thing  when  done  in 
the  course  of  liis  prophecy  by  the  prophet  Hosea.^  Because 
it  is  a  shamefully  wicked  thing  to  strip  the  body  naked  at  a 

1  Jer.  i.  10.  2  John  xii.  3.  ^  jjog.  i.  2. 
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banquet  among  the  drunken  and  licentious,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  be  naked  in  the  baths. 

19.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  carefully  what  is  suitable 
to  times  and  places  and  persons,  and  not  rashly  charge  men 
with  sins.  For  it  is  possible  that  a  wise  man  may  use  the 
daintiest  food  without  any  sin  of  epicurism  or  gluttony,  while 
a  fool  will  crave  for  the  vilest  food  with  a  most  disgusting 
eagerness  of  appetite.  And  any  sane  man  would  prefer  eating 
fish  after  the  manner  of  our  Lord,  to  eating  lentiles  after  the 
manner  of  Esau,  or  barley  after  the  manner  of  oxen.  Eor 
there  are  several  beasts  that  feed  on  commoner  kinds  of  food, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  more  temperate  than  we 
are.  For  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  things  we  use,  but  our  reason  for  using  them,  and  our 
manner  of  seeking  them,  that  make  what  we  do  either  praise- 
worthy or  blameable. 

20.  ;N"ow  the  saints  of  ancient  times  were,  under  the  form 
jf  an  earthly  kingdom,  foreshadowing  and  foretelling  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  a  nu- 
merous offspring,  the  custom  of  one  man  having  several  wives 
was  at  that  time  blameless  :  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was 
not  proper  for  one  woman  to  have  several  husbands,  because 
a  woman  does  not  in  that  way  become  more  fruitful,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  base  harlotry  to  seek  either  gain  or  offspring 
by  promiscuous  intercourse.  In  regard  to  matters  of  this  sort, 
whatever  the  holy  men  of  those  times  did  without  lust.  Scrip- 
ture passes  over  without  blame,  although  they  did  things  which 
could  not  be  done  at  the  present  time,  except  through  lust. 
And  everything  of  this  nature  that  is  there  narrated  we  are 
to  take  not  only  in  its  historical  and  literal,  but  also  in  its 
figurative  and  prophetical  sense,  and  to  interpret  as  bearing 
ultimately  upon  the  end  of  love  towards  God  or  our  neighbour, 
or  both.  For  as  it  was  disojraceful  amonj]^  the  ancient  Eomans 
to  wear  tunics  reaching  to  the  heels,  and  furnished  with  sleeves, 
but  now  it  is  disgraceful  for  men  honourably  born  not  to  wear 
tunics  of  that  description  :  so  we  must  take  heed  in  regard 
to  other  things  also,  that  lust  do  not  mix  with  our  use  of  them  ; 
for  lust  not  only  abuses  to  wicked  ends  the  customs  of  those 
among  whom  we  live,  but  frequently  also  transgressing  the 
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bounds  of  custom,  betrays,  in  a  disgraceful  outbreak,  its  own 
hideousness,  wliicli  was  concealed  under  tlie  cover  of  prevail- 
ing fashions. 

Chap.  xiii. — Same  subject  continued. 

21.  Whatever,  then,  is  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  either  compelled  by  necessity,  or  undertake 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  spend  this  life,  is  to  be  turned  by  good 
and  great  men  to  some  prudent  or  benevolent  end,  either 
directly,  as  is  our  duty,  or  figuratively,  as  is  allowable  to 
prophets. 

Chap.  xiv. — Error  of  tJiose  wlio  tldnlc  that  there  is  no  absolute  right 

and  wrong. 

22.  But  when  men  unacquainted  with  other  modes  of  life 
than  their  own  meet  with  the  record  of  such  actions,  unless 
they  are  restrained  by  authority,  they  look  upon  them  as  sins, 
and  do  not  consider  that  their  own  customs  either  in  regard  to 
marriage,  or  feasts,  or  dress,  or  the  other  necessities  and  adorn- 
ments of  human  life,  appear  sinful  to  the  people  of  othei 
nations  and  other  times.  And,  distracted  by  this  endless 
variety  of  customs,  some  who  were  half  asleep  (as  I  may  say) — 
that  is,  who  were  neither  sunk  in  the  deep  sleep  of  folly,  nor 
were  able  to  awake  into  the  light  of  wisdom — have  thought  that 
there  w\is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  right,  but  that  every 
nation  took  its  own  custom  for  right ;  and  that,  since  every 
nation  has  a  different  custom,  and  right  must  remain  unchange- 
able, it  becomes  manifest  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  right 
at  all.  Such  men  did  not  perceive,  to  take  only  one  example, 
that  the  precept,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"^  cannot  be  altered  by  any 
diversity  of  national  customs.  And  tliis  precept,  when  it  is 
referred  to  the  love  of  God,  destroys  all  vices  ;  when  to  the 
love  of  one's  neighbour,  puts  an  end  to  all  crimes.  For  no  one 
is  willing  to  defile  his  own  dwelling  ;  he  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  defile  the  dwelling  of  God,  that  is,  himself  And  no  one 
wishes  an  injury  to  be  done  him  by  another;  he  himself, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  do  injury  to  another. 

»  Matt.  vii.  12.     Comp  Tobit  iv.  15. 
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Chap.  xv. — Rule  for  interpreting  figurative  expressions. 

23.  The  tyranny  of  lust  being  thus  overthrown,  charity 
reigns  through  its  supremely  just  laws  of  love  to  God  for  His 
own  sake,  and  love  to  one's  self  and  one's  neighbour  for  God's 
sake.  Accordingly,  in  regard  to  figurative  expressions,  a  rule 
such  as  the  following  will  be  observed,  to  carefully  turn  over 
in  our  minds  and  meditate  upon  what  we  read  till  an  inter- 
pretation be  found  that  tends  to  establish  the  reign  of  love. 
Now,  if  when  taken  literally  it  at  once  gives  a  meaning  of  this 
kind,  the  expression  is  not  to  be  considered  figurative. 

Chap.  xvi. — Rule  for  interpreting  commands  and  prohibitions. 

24.  If  the  sentence  is  one  of  command,  either  forbidding  a 
crime  or  vice,  or  enjoining  an  act  of  prudence  or  benevolence, 
it  is  not  figurative.  If,  however,  it  seems  to  enjoin  a  crime 
or  vice,  or  to  forbid  an  act  of  prudence  or  benevolence,  it  is 
figurative.  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,"  says 
Christ,  "  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  ^  This 
seems  to  enjoin  a  crime  or  a  vice  ;  it  is  therefore  a  figure,  en- 
joining that  we  should  have  a  share  in  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  and  that  we  should  retain  a  sweet  and  profitable  memory 
of  the  fact  that  His  flesh  was  wounded  and  crucified  for  us. 
Scripture  says  :  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink ;"  and  this  is  beyond  doubt  a  command 
to  do  a  kindness.  But  in  what  follows,  "for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,"  ^  one  would  think  a 
deed  of  malevolence  was  enjoined.  Do  not  doubt,  then,  that 
the  expression  is  figurative  ;  and,  while  it  is  possible  to  inter 
pret  it  in  two  ways,  one  pointing  to  the  doing  of  an  injury,  the 
other  to  a  display  of  superiority,  let  charity  on  the  contrary 
call  you  back  to  benevolence,  and  interpret  the  coals  of  fire  as 
the  burning  groans  of  penitence  by  which  a  man's  pride  is 
cured  who  bewails  that  he  has  been  the  enemy  of  one  who 
came  to  his  assistance  in  distress.  In  the  same  way,  when 
our  Lord  says,  "  He  who  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  ^  we  are 
not  to  think  that  He  forbids  the  prudence  with  which  it  is  a  man's 
duty  to  care  for  his  life,  but  that  He  says  in  a  figurative  sense, 

1  John  vi.  53.  2  ^^^  ^n  20  ;  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22. 

3  John  xii.  25.     Comp.  MdXi.  x.  39. 
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"  Let  him  lose  his  life" — that  is,  let  him  destroy  and  lose  that 
perverted  and  unnatural  use  which  he  now  makes  of  his  life, 
and  through  which  his  desires  are  fixed  on  temporal  things  so 
that  he  gives  no  heed  to  eternal.  It  is  written  :  *'  Give  to  the 
godly  man,  and  help  not  a  sinner."  ^  The  latter  clause  of  this 
sentence  seems  to  forbid  benevolence ;  for  it  says,  "  help  not 
a  sinner."  Understand,  therefore,  that  ''  sinner"  is  put  figura- 
tively for  sin,  so  that  it  is  his  sin  you  are  not  to  help. 

Chap.  xvii. — Some  commands  are  given  to  all  in  common,  others  to 

particular  classes. 

25.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  man  who  has  attained, 
or  thinks  he  has  attained,  to  a  higher  grade  of  spiritual  life, 
thinks  that  the  commands  given  to  those  who  are  still  in  the 
lower  grades  are  figurative  ;  for  example,  if  he  has  embraced  a 
life  of  celibacy  and  made  himself  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake,  he  contends  that  the  commands  given  in  Scrip- 
ture about  loving  and  ruling  a  wife  are  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, but  figuratively  ;  and  if  he  has  determined  to  keep  his 
virgin  unmarried,  he  tries  to  put  a  figurative  interpretation  on 
the  passage  where  it  is  said,  "  Marry  thy  daughter,  and  so 
shalt  thou  have  performed  a  weighty  matter."^  Accordingly, 
another  of  our  rules  for  understanding  the  Scriptures  will  be 
as  follows, — to  recognise  that  some  commands  are  given  to  all 
in  common,  others  to  particular  classes  of  persons,  that  the 
medicine  may  act  not  only  upon  the  state  of  health  as  a  whole, 
but  also  upon  the  special  weakness  of  each  member.  For  that 
which  cannot  be  raised  to  a  higher  state  must  be  cared  for  in 
its  own  state. 

Chap.  xvih. —  We  must  take  into  consideration  the  time  at  ivhich  anything 
was  enjoined  or  allowed. 

26.  We  must  also  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that 
what  in  the  Old  Testament,  making  allowance  for  the  condition 
of  those  times,  is  not  a  crime  or  a  vice  even  if  we  take  it 
literally  and  not  figuratively,  can  be  transferred  to  the  present 
time  as  a  habit  of  life.  For  no  one  will  do  this  except  lust 
has  dominion  over  him,  and  endeavours  to  find  support  for 
itself  in  the  very  Scriptures  which  were  intended  to  overthrow 

'  Eccliis.  xii.  4.     Comp.  Tobit  iv.  17. 
2  Ecclus.  vii.  27. 
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it.  And  the  wretched  man  does  not  perceive  that  such  matters 
are  recorded  with  this  useful  design,  that  men  of  good  hope 
may  learn  the  salutary  lesson,  both  that  the  custom  they  spurn 
can  be  turned  to  a  good  use,  and  that  which  they  embrace  can 
be  used  to  condemnation,  if  the  use  of  the  former  be  accom- 
panied with  charity,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  with  lust. 

27.  For,  if  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  use  many  wives 
with  chastity,  it  is  possible  for  another  to  use  one  wife  with 
lust.  And  I  look  with  greater  approval  on  the  man  who  uses 
the  fruitfulness  of  many  wives  for  the  sake  of  an  ulterior  object, 
than  on  the  man  who  enjoys  the  body  of  one  wife  for  its  own 
sake.  For  in  the  former  case  the  man  aims  at  a  useful  object 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  ;  in  the  latter  case 
he  gratifies  a  lust  which  is  engrossed  in  temporal  enjoyments. 
And  those  men  to  whom  the  apostle  permitted  as  a  matter  of 
indulgence  to  have  one  wife  because  of  their  incontinence,^ 
were  less  near  to  God  than  those  who,  though  they  had  each 
of  them  numerous  wives,  yet  just  as  a  wise  man  uses  food  and 
drink  only  for  the  sake  of  bodily  health,  used  marriage  only 
for  the  sake  of  offspring.  And,  accordingly,  if  these  last  had 
been  still  alive  at  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  when  the  time  not 
of  casting  stones  away  but  of  gathering  them  together  had 
come,^  they  would  have  immediately  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  For  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  abstaining  unless  when  there  is  lust  in  enjoying.  And 
assuredly  those  men  of  whom  I  speak  knew  that  wantonness 
even  in  regard  to  wives  is  abuse  and  intemperance,  as  is  proved 
by  Tobit's  prayer  when  he  was  married  to  his  wife.  For  he 
says :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  God  of  our  fathers,  and  blessed  is 
Thy  holy  and  glorious  name  for  ever  ;  let  the  heavens  bless 
Thee,  and  all  Thy  creatures.  Thou  madest  Adam,  and  gavest 
him  Eve  his  wife  for  an  helper  and  stay.  .  .  .  And  now, 
O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  take  not  this  my  sister  for  lust, 
but  uprightly  :  therefore  have  pity  on  us,  0  Lord."^ 

Chap.  xix. —  Wicked  men  judge  others  by  themselves. 

28.  But  those  who,  giving  the  rein  to  lust,  either  wander 
about  steeping  themselves  in  a  multitude  of  debaucheries,  or 

1 1  Cor.  vii.  1,  2,  9.  ^  Eccles.  iii.  5.  '^  Tobit  viii.  5-7. 
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even  in  regard  to  one  wife  not  only  exceed  the  measure  neces- 
sary for  the  procreation  of  children,  but  with  the  shameless 
licence  of  a  sort  of  slavish  freedom  heap  up  the  filth  of  a  still 
more  beastly  excess,  such  men  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
men  of  ancient  times  used  a  number  of  wives  with  temperance, 
looking  to  nothing  but  the  duty,  necessary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  of  propagating  the  race  ;  and  what  they  themselves, 
who  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  lust,  do  not  accomplish  in 
the  case  of  a  single  wife,  they  think  utterly  impossible  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  wives. 

29.  But  these  same  men  might  say  that  it  is  not  right  even 
to  honour  and  praise  good  and  holy  men,  because  they  them- 
selves when  they  are  honoured  and  praised,  swell  with  pride, 
becoming  the  more  eager  for  the  emptiest  sort  of  distinction 
the  more  frequently  and  the  more  widely  they  are  blown 
about  on  the  tongue  of  flattery,  and  so  become  so  light  that  a 
breath  of  rumour,  whether  it  appear  prosperous  or  adverse,  will 
carry  them  into  the  whirlpool  of  vice  or  dash  them  on  the 
rocks  of  crime.  Let  them,  then,  learn  how  trying  and  difficult 
it  is  for  themselves  to  escape  either  being  caught  by  the  bait 
of  praise,  or  pierced  by  the  stings  of  insult ;  but  let  them  not 
measure  others  by  their  own  standard. 

Chap.  xx. — Consistency  of  good  men  in  all  outward  circumstances. 

Let  them  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  apostles  of 
our  faith  were  neither  puffed  up  when  they  were  honoured  by 
men,  nor  cast  down  when  they  were  despised.  And  certainly 
neither  sort  of  temptation  was  wanting  to  those  great  men. 
For  they  were  both  cried  up  by  the  loud  praises  of  believers, 
and  cried  down  by  the  slanderous  reports  of  their  persecutors. 
But  the  apostles  used  all  these  things,  as  occasion  served,  and 
were  not  corrupted ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  saints  of  old 
used  their  wives  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  their  own 
times,  and  were  not  in  bondage  to  lust  as  they  are  who  refuse 
to  believe  these  things. 

30.  For  if  they  had  been  under  the  influence  of  any  such 
passion,  they  could  never  have  restrained  themselves  from  im- 
placable hatred  towards  their  sons,  by  whom  they  knew  that 
their  wives  and  concubines  were  solicited  and  debauched. 
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Chap.  xxi. — David  not  lustful,  though  he  fell  into  adultery. 

But  when  King  David  had  suffered  this  injury  at  the 
hands  of  his  impious  and  unnatural  son,  he  not  only  bore  with 
him  in  his  mad  passion,  but  mourned  over  him  in  his  death. 
He  certainly  was  not  caught  in  the  meshes  of  carnal  jealousy, 
seeing  that  it  was  not  his  own  injuries  but  the  sins  of  his  son 
that  moved  him.  Tor  it  was  on  this  account  he  had  given 
orders  that  his  son  should  not  be  slain  if  he  were  conquered 
in  battle,  that  he  might  have  a  place  of  repentance  after  he  w^as 
subdued ;  and  when  he  was  baffled  in  this  design,  he  mourned 
over  his  son's  death,  not  because  of  his  own  loss,  but  because 
he  knew  to  what  punishment  so  impious  an  adulterer  and  par- 
ricide had  been  hurried.^  Tor  prior  to  this,  in  the  case  of 
another  son  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  though  he  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  for  him  while  he  was  sick,  yet  he  comforted 
himself  after  his  death.^ 

31.  And  with  what  moderation  and  self-restraint  those  men 
used  their  wives  appears  chiefly  in  this,  that  when  this  same 
king,  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  passion  and  by  temporal 
prosperity,  had  taken  unlawful  possession  of  one  woman,  whose 
husband  also  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  he  was  accused  of 
his  crime  by  a  prophet,  who,  when  he  had  come  to  show  him  his 
sin,  set  before  him  the  parable  of  the  poor  man  who  had  but 
one  ewe-lamb,  and  whose  neighbour,  though  he  had  many,  yet 
when  a  guest  came  to  him  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock, 
but  set  his  poor  neighbour's  one  lamb  before  his  guest  to  eat. 
And  David's  anger  being  kindled  against  the  man,  he  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  lamb  restored 
fourfold  to  the  poor  man ;  thus  unwittingly  condemning  the 
sin  he  had  wittingly  committed.^  And  when  he  had  been 
shown  this,  and  God's  punishment  had  been  denounced  against 
him,  he  wiped  out  his  sin  in  deep  penitence.  But  yet  in  this 
parable  it  was  the  adultery  only  that  was  indicated  by  the 
poor  man's  ewe-lamb ;  about  the  killing  of  the  woman's  hus- 
band,— that  is,  about  the  murder  of  the  poor  man  himself  who 
had  the  one  ewe-lamb, — nothing  is  said  in  the  parable,  so 
that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is  pronounced  against  the 

^  Comp.  2  S.am.  xvi.  22,  xviii.  5,  xix.  1.  2  2  Sam.  xii.  19-23. 

3  2  Sam.  xii.  1-6. 
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adultery  alone.  And  hence  we  may  understand  with  what 
temperance  he  possessed  a  number  of  wives  when  he  was 
forced  to  punish  himself  for  transgressing  in  regard  to  one 
woman.  But  in  his  case  the  immoderate  desire  did  not  take 
up  its  abode  with  him,  but  was  only  a  passing  guest.  On  this 
account  the  unlawful  appetite  is  called  even  by  the  accusing 
prophet,  a  guest.  For  he  did  not  say  that  he  took  the  poor 
man's  ewe-lamb  to  make  a  feast  for  his  king,  but  for  his  guest. 
In  the  case  of  his  son  Solomon,  however,  this  lust  did  not  come 
and  pass  away  like  a  guest,  but  reigned  as  a  king.  And  about 
him  Scripture  is  not  silent,  but  accuses  him  of  being  a  lover  of 
strange  women ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  in- 
flamed with  a  desire  for  wisdom,  but  after  he  had  attained  it 
through  spiritual  love,  he  lost  it  through  carnal  lust.^ 

Chap.  xxii. — Rule  regarding  imssages  of  Scripture  in  which  approval  is  ex- 
pressed of  actions  ivhkh  are  now  condemned  hy  good  men. 

32.  Therefore,  although  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  taken  not  literally  only, 
but  figuratively  as  well,  nevertheless  even  in  the  case  of  those 
which  the  reader  has  taken  literally,  and  which,  though  the 
authors  of  them  are  praised,  are  repugnant  to  the  habits  of 
the  good  men  who  since  our  Lord's  advent  are  the  custodians 
of  the  divine  commands,  let  him  refer  the  figure  to  its  inter- 
pretation, but  let  him  not  transfer  the  act  to  his  habits  of  life. 
For  many  things  which  were  done  as  duties  at  that  time, 
cannot  now  be  done  except  through  lust. 

Chap,  xxiii. — Rule  regarding  the  narrative  of  sins  of  great  men. 

33.  And  when  he  reads  of  the  sins  of  great  men,  although 
he  may  be  able  to  see  and  to  trace  out  in  them  a  figure  of 
things  to  come,  let  him  yet  put  the  literal  fact  to  this  use 
also,  to  teach  him  not  to  dare  to  vaunt  himself  in  his  own  good 
deeds,  and  in  comparison  with  his  own  righteousness,  to  despise 
others  as  sinners,  when  he  sees  in  the  case  of  men  so  eminent 
both  the  storms  that  are  to  be  avoided  and  the  shipwrecks 
that  are  to  be  wept  over.  For  the  sins  of  these  men  were  re- 
.  corded  to  this  end,  that  men  might  everywhere  and  always 
tremble  at  that  saying  of  the  apostle  :  "  Wherefore  let  him 

1  2  Chron.  i.  10-12  ;  1  Kings  xi.  1-3. 
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that  tliinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."^  For  there 
is  hardly  a  page  of  Scripture  on  which  it  is  not  clearly  written 
that  God  resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.^ 

Chap.  xxiv. — The  character  of  the  expressions  used  is  above  all  to  have  weight. 

34.  The  chief  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  any  expression  that  we  are  trying  to  understand  is,  whether 
it  is  literal  or  figurative.  For  when  it  is  ascertained  to  be 
figurative,  it  is  easy,  by  an  application  of  the  laws  of  things 
which  we  discussed  in  the  first  book,  to  turn  it  in  every  way 
until  we  arrive  at  a  true  interpretation,  especially  when  we 
bring  to  our  aid  experience  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of 
piety.  I^ow  we  find  out  whether  an  expression  is  literal  or 
figurative  by  attending  to  the  considerations  indicated  above. 

Chap.  xxv. — The  same  tcord  does  not  always  signify  the  same  thing. 

And  when  it  is  shown  to  be  figurative,  the  w^ords  in  which 
it  is  expressed  will  be  found  to  be  drawn  either  from  like 
objects  or  from  objects  having  some  affinity. 

35.  But  as  there  are  many  ways  in  ^vhich  things  show  a 
likeness  to  each  other,  we  are  not  to  suppose  there  is  any  rule 
that  what  a  thing  signifies  by  similitude  in  one  place  it  is  to 
be  taken  to  signify  in  all  other  places.  For  our  Lord  used 
leaven  both  in  a  bad  sense,  as  when  He  said,  "  Beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,"^  and  in  a  good  sense,  as  when  He 
said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened."  * 

36.  IsTow  the  rule  in  regard  to  this  variation  has  two  forms. 
For  things  that  signify  now  one  thing  and  now  another,  signify 
either  things  that  are  contrary,  or  things  that  are  only  different. 
They  signify  contraries,  for  example,  when  they  are  used 
metaphorically  at  one  time  in  a  good  sense,  at  another  in  a 
bad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leaven  mentioned  above.  Another 
example  of  the  same  is  that  a  lion  stands  for  Christ  in  the 
place  where  it  is  said,  "  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath 
prevailed ;"  ^  and  again,  stands  for  the  devil  where  it  is  written, 

'  1  Cor.  X.  12.  2  Comp.  Jas.  iv.  6  and  1  Pet.  v.  6. 

^  Matt.  xvi.  6  i  Luke  xii.  1.  ^  Luke  xiii.  21.  ^  llcv.  v.  6. 
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"  Your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  ^  In  the  same  way  the  serpent 
is  used  in  a  good  sense,  "  Be  wise  as  serpents ;"  '^  and  again,  in 
a  bad  sense,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty."  ^ 
Bread  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven  ; "  *  in  a  bad,  "  Bread  eaten  in  secret 
is  pleasant."^  And  so  in  a  great  many  other  cases.  The 
examples  I  have  adduced  are  indeed  by  no  means  doubtful  in 
their  signification,  because  only  plain  instances  ought  to  be 
used  as  examples.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  uncertain  in  what  sense  they  ought  to  be  taken,  as 
for  example,  "  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and 
the  wine  is  red  :  it  is  full  of  mixture."  ^  Now  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  denotes  the  wrath  of  God,  but  not  to  the  last 
extremity  of  punishment,  that  is,  "  to  the  very  dregs ; "  or 
whether  it  denotes  the  grace  of  the  Scriptures  passing  away 
from  the  Jews  and  coming  to  the  Gentiles,  because  "  He  has 
put  down  one  and  set  up  another," — certain  observances,  how- 
ever, which  they  understand  in  a  carnal  manner,  still  remain- 
ing among  the  Jews,  for  "  the  dregs  hereof  is  not  yet  wrung 
out."  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  same  object  being- 
taken,  not  in  opposite,  but  only  in  different  significations  : 
water  denotes  people,  as  we  read  in  the  Apocalypse,^  and  also 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  for  example,  "  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water ; "  ^  and  many  other  things  besides  water 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  place  in  which  they  are 
found. 

37.  And  in  the  same  way  other  objects  are  not  single  in 
their  signification,  but  each  one  of  them  denotes  not  two  only 
but  sometimes  even  several  different  things,  according  to  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  found. 

Chap.  xxvi. — Obscure  passages  are  to  be  interpreted  by  those  ivhicJi  are  clearer. 

Now  from  the  places  where  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used 
is  more  manifest  we  must  gather  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
to  be  understood  in  obscure  passages.     For  example,  there  is 

1  1  Pet.  V.  8.  2  Matt.  X.  16.  ^2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

*  John  vi.  51.  '  Pro  v.  ix.  17.  <^  Ps.  Ixxv.  8. 

'  Rev.  xvii.  15.  *  John  vii.  38. 
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no  better  way  of  understanding  the  words  addressed  to  God, 
"  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler  and  stand  up  for  mine  help,"  ^ 
than  by  referring  to  the  passage  where  we  read,  "  Thou,  Lord, 
hast  crowned  us  with  Thy  favour  as  with  a  shield."^  And  yet 
we  are  not  so  to  understand  it,  as  that  wherever  we  meet  with 
a  shield  put  to  indicate  a  protection  of  any  kind,  we  must 
take  it  as  signifying  nothing  but  the  favour  of  God.  For  we 
hear  also  of  the  shield  of  faith,  "  wherewith,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  ^ 
N"or  ought  we,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  spiritual  armour 
of  this  kind  to  assign  faith  to  the  shield  only;  for  we  read  in 
another  place  of  the  breastplate  of  faith :  "  putting  on,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love."  * 

Chap,  xxvii. — One  passage  susceptible  of  various  interpretations. 

38.  When,  again,  not  some  one  interpretation,  but  two  or 
more  interpretations  are  put  upon  the  same  words  of  Scripture, 
even  though  the  meaning  the  writer  intended  remain  undis- 
covered, there  is  no  danger  if  it  can  be  shown  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture  that  any  of  the  interpretations  put  on  the 
words  is  in  harmony  with  the  truth.  And  if  a  man  in  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  endeavours  to  get  at  the  intention  of  the 
author  through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  spake,  whether  he 
succeeds  in  this  endeavour,  or  whether  he  draws  a  different 
meaning  from  the  words,  but  one  that  is  not  opposed  to  sound 
doctrine,  he  is  free  from  blame  so  long  as  he  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  some  other  passage  of  Scripture.  For  the 
author  perhaps  saw  that  this  very  meaning  lay  in  the  words 
which  we  are  trying  to  interpret;  and  assuredly  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  through  him  spake  these  words,  foresaw  that  this 
interpretation  would  occur  to  the  reader,  nay,  made  provision 
that  it  should  occur  to  him,  seeing  that  it  too  is  founded  on 
truth.  For  what  more  liberal  and  more  fruitful  provision 
could  God  have  made  in  regard  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  than 
that  the  same  words  might  be  understood  in  several  senses,  all 
of  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  other 
passages  equally  divine  ? 

*  Ps.  XXXV.  2.  2  ps^  y^  12. 

»  Eph.  vi.  16.  ^1  Thess.  v.  8. 
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Chap,  xxviii. — It  Is  safer  to  explain  a  doubtful  passage  by  other  passages  of 

Scripture  than  by  reason. 

39.  When,  however,  a  meaning  is  evolved  of  such  a  kind 
that  what  is  doubtful  in  it  cannot  be  cleared  up  by  indubitable 
evidence  from  Scripture,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  it  clear 
by  the  evidence  of  reason.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  practice. 
For  it  is  far  safer  to  walk  by  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture ;  so 
that  when  we  wish  to  examine  the  passages  that  are  obscured 
by  metaphorical  expressions,  we  may  either  obtain  a  meaning 
about  which  there  is  no  controversy,  or  if  a  controversy 
arises,  may  settle  it  by  the  application  of  testimonies  sought 
out  in  every  portion  of  the  same  Scripture. 

Chap.  xxix. — The  knowledge  of  tropes  is  necessary. 

40.  Moreover,  I  would  have  learned  men  to  know  that  the 
authors  of  our  Scriptures  use  all  those  forms  of  expression 
which  grammarians  call  by  the  Greek  name  tropes,  and  use 
them  more  freely  and  in  greater  variety  than  people  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  have  learnt  these 
figures  of  speech  from  other  writings,  can  imagine  or  believe. 
Nevertheless  those  who  know  these  tropes  recognise  them  in 
Scripture,  and  are  very  much  assisted  by  their  knowledge  of 
them  in  understanding  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  teach  them  to  the  illiterate,  lest  it  might  seem 
that  I  was  teaching  grammar.  I  certainly  advise,  however, 
that  they  be  learnt  elsewhere,  although  indeed  I  have  already 
given  that  advice  above,  in  the  second  book — namely,  where 
I  treated  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  languages.  For 
the  written  characters  from  which  grammar  itself  gets  its 
name  (the  Greek  name  for  letters  being  ypd/jufjuaTo)  are  the 
signs  of  sounds  made  by  the  articulate  voice  with  which  we 
speak.  Now  of  some  of  these  figures  of  speech  we  find  in 
Scripture  not  only  examples  (which  we  have  of  them  all),  but 
the  very  names  as  well :  for  instance,  allegory,  enigma,  and 
paraUe.  However,  nearly  all  these  tropes  which  are  said  to 
be  learnt  as  a  matter  of  liberal  education  are  found  even  in 
the  ordinary  speech  of  men  who  have  learnt  no  grammar,  but 
are  content  to  use  the  vulgar  idiom.  For  who  does  not  say, 
''  So  may  you  flourish  ? "     And  this  is  the  figure  of  speech 
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called  metajpJior.  Who  does  not  speak  of  a  fish-pond^  in 
which  there  is  no  fish,  which  w^as  not  made  for  fish,  and  yet 
gets  its  name  from  fish  ?  And  this  is  the  figure  called  cata- 
chresis. 

41.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  all  the  rest  in  this  way ; 
for  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  makes  use  of  them  all,  even  of 
those  more  curious  figures  which  mean  the  very  opposite  of 
what  they  say,  as  for  example,  those  called  irony  and  antvphrasis. 
Now  in  irony  we  indicate  by  the  tone  of  voice  the  meaning 
w^e  desire  to  convey ;  as  when  we  say  to  a  man  who  is  behav- 
ing badly,  "  You  are  doing  well."  But  it  is  not  by  the  tone 
of  voice  that  we  make  an  antiphrasis  to  indicate  the  opposite 
of  what  the  words  convey ;  but  either  the  words  in  which  it 
is  expressed  are  used  in  the  opposite  of  their  etymological 
sense,  as  a  grove  is  called  lucus  from  its  want  of  light ;  ^  or  it 
is  customary  to  use  a  certain  form  of  expression,  although  it 
puts  yes  for  no  by  a  law  of  contraries,  as  when  we  ask  in  a 
place  for  what  is  not  there,  and  get  the  answer,  "There  is 
plenty ; "  or  we  add  words  that  make  it  plain  we  mean  the 
opposite  of  what  we  say,  as  in  the  expression,  "  Beware  of  him, 
for  he  is  a  good  man."  And  what  illiterate  man  is  there  that 
does  not  use  such  expressions,  although  he  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  either  the  nature  or  the  names  of  these  figures  of 
speech  ?  And  yet  the  knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  for 
clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  Scripture ;  because  when  the 
words  taken  literally  give  an  absurd  meaning,  we  ought  forth- 
with to  inquire  whether  they  may  not  be  used  in  this  or  that 
figurative  sense  which  we  are  unacquainted  with ;  and  in  this 
way  many  obscure  passages  have  had  light  thrown  upon  them. 

Chap.  xxx. — The  rules  of  Tichonius  the  Donaiist  examined. 

42.  One  Tichonius,  who,  although  a  Donatist  himself,  has 
written  most  triumphantly  against  the  Donatists  (and  herein 
showed  himself  of  a  most  inconsistent  disposition,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  them  up  altogether),  wrote  a  book  which  he 

^  The  word  piscina  (literally  cijish-pond)  was  used  in  post- Augustan  times  for 
any  pool  of  water,  a  swimming-pond,  for  instance,  or  a  pond  for  cattle  to  drink 
from. 

'  Quod  minime  luceat. 
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called  the  Book  of  Eiiles,  because  in  it  lie  laid  down  seven  rules, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  keys  to  open  the  secrets  of  Scripture. 
And  of  these  rules,  the  first  relates  to  the  Lord  and  His  body, 
the  second  to  the  twofold  division  of  the  Lord's  body,  the  third 
to  the  promises  and  the  law,  the  fourth  to  species  and  genus,  the 
fifth  to  times,  the  sixth  to  recapitulation,  the  seventh  to  the 
devil  and  his  body.  Now  these  rules,  as  expounded  by  their 
author,  do  indeed,  when  carefully  considered,  afford  consider- 
able assistance  in  penetrating  the  secrets  of  the  sacred  writings ; 
but  still  they  do  not  explain  all  the  difficult  passages,  for  there 
are  several  other  methods  required,  which  are  so  far  from  being 
embraced  in  this  number  of  seven,  that  the  author  himself  ex- 
plains many  obscure  passages  without  using  any  of  his  rules ; 
finding,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  need  for  them,  as  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  kind  to  which  his  rules 
apply.  As,  for  example,  he  inquires  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  seven  angels  of  the  churches 
to  whom  John  is  commanded  to  write ;  and  after  much  and 
various  reasoning,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  angels  are 
the  churches  themselves.  And  throughout  this  long  and  full 
discussion,  although  the  matter  inquired  into  is  certainly  very 
obscure,  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  the  rules.  This  is  enough 
for  an  example,  for  it  would  be  too  tedious  and  troublesome  to 
collect  all  the  passages  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  which  pre- 
sent obscurities  of  such  a  kind  as  require  none  of  these  seven 
rules  for  their  elucidation. 

43.  The  author  himself,  however,  when  commending  these 
rules,  attributes  so  much  value  to  them  that  it  would  appear 
as  if,  when  they  were  thoroughly  known  and  duly  applied,  we 
should  be  able  to  interpret  all  the  obscure  passages  in  the  law 
— that  is,  in  the  sacred  books.  For  he  thus  commences  this 
very  book  :  "  Of  all  the  things  that  occur  to  me,  I  consider 
none  so  necessary  as  to  write  a  little  book  of  rules,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  make  keys  for,  and  put  windows  in,  the  secret  places 
of  the  law.  For  there  are  certain  mystical  rules  which  hold 
the  key  to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  whole  law,  and  render 
visible  the  treasures  of  truth  that  are  to  many  invisible.  And 
if  this  system  of  rules  be  received,  as  I  communicate  it,  with- 
out jealousy,  what  is  shut  shall  be  laid  open,  and  what  is  ob- 
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scure  shall  be  elucidated,  so  that  a  man  travelling  through  the 
vast  forest  of  prophecy  shall,  if  he  follow  these  rules  as  path- 
ways of  light,  be  preserved  from  going  astray."  ISTow,  if  he 
had  said,  "There  are  certain  mystical  rules  which  hold  the 
key  to  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  law,"  or  even  "  which  hold 
the  key  to  the  great  secrets  of  the  law,"  and  not  what  he  does 
say,  "  the  secret  recesses  of  the  whole  law  ; "  and  if  he  had  not 
said,  "  What  is  shut  shall  be  laid  open,"  but,  "  Many  things 
that  are  shut  shall  be  laid  open,"  he  would  have  said  what  was 
true,  and  he  would  not,  by  attributing  more  than  is  warranted 
by  the  facts  to  his  very  elaborate  and  useful  work,  have  led  the 
reader  into  false  expectations.  And  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  say  thus  much,  in  order  both  that  the  book  may  be  read  by 
the  studious  (for  it  is  of  very  great  assistance  in  understanding 
Scripture),  and  that  no  more  may  be  expected  from  it  than  it 
really  contains.  Certainly  it  must  be  read  with  caution,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  errors  into  which  the  author  falls  as  a 
man,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  heresies  which  he  ad- 
vances as  a  Donatist.  And  now  I  shall  briefly  indicate  what 
these  seven  rules  teach  or  advise. 

Chap.  xxxi. — The  first  rule  of  TlcJioniiis, 

4c4i.  The  first  is  about  the  Lord  and  His  tody,  and  it  is  this, 
that,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  head  and  the  body — that  is, 
Christ  and  His  Church — are  sometimes  indicated  to  us  under 
one  person  (for  it  is  not  in  vain  that  it  is  said  to  believers, 
"  Ye  then  are  Abraham's  seed,"^  when  there  is  but  one  seed 
of  Abraham,  and  that  is  Christ),  we  need  not  be  in  a  difiiculty 
when  a  transition  is  made  from  the  head  to  the  body  or  from 
the  body  to  the  head,  and  yet  no  change  made  in  the  person 
spoken  of  For  a  single  person  is  represented  as  saying,  "  He 
hath  decked  me  as  a  bridegroom  with  ornaments,  and  adorned 
me  as  a  bride  with  jewels  ;"^  and  yet  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
for  interpretation  which  of  these  two  refers  to  the  head  and 
which  to  the  body,  that  is,  which  to  Christ  and  which  to  the 
Church, 

1  Gal.  iii.  29. 

2  Isa.  Ixi.  10  (LXX.).    *'  As  a  "bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornamentS;  and 
as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  jewels  "  (A.V.) 
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CiLvr.  XXXII. — The  second  rule  of  Tichonius. 

45.  The  second  rule  is  about  the  twofold  division  of  thclody 
of  the  Lord;  but  this  indeed  is  not  a  suitable  name,  for  that  is 
really  no  part  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  will  not  be  with 
Him  in  eternity.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  rule  is 
about  the  true  and  the  mixed  body  of  the  Lord,  or  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit,  or  some  such  name ;  because,  not  to  speak 
of  eternity,  hypocrites  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be  in  Him, 
although  they  seem  to  be  in  His  Church.  And  hence  this  rule 
might  be  designated  thus :  Concerning  the  mixed  Church.  Now 
this  rule  requires  the  reader  to  be  on  his  guard  when  Scrip- 
ture, although  it  has  now  come  to  address  or  speak  of  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  persons,  seems  to  be  addressing  or  speaking  of  the 
same  persons  as  before,  just  as  if  both  sets  constituted  one 
body  in  consequence  of  their  being  for  the  time  united  in  a 
common  participation  of  the  sacraments.  An  example  of  this 
is  that  passage  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  I  am  black,  but 
comely,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon."^ 
For  it  is  not  said,  I  was  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  but  am 
noio  comely  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  The  Church  declares 
itself  to  be  at  present  both ;  and  this  because  the  good  fish 
and  the  bad  are  for  the  time  mixed  up  in  the  one  net.^  For 
the  tents  of  Kedar  pertain  to  Ishmael,  who  "  shall  not  be  heir 
with  the  son  of  the  free  woman."  ^  And  in  the  same  way,  when 
God  says  of  the  good  part  of  the  Cliurch,  "  I  will  bring  the 
blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths 
that  they  have  not  known ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them,  and  crooked  things  straight :  these  things  will  I  do 
unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them ;"  ^  He  immediately  adds  in 
regard  to  the  other  part,  the  bad  that  is  mixed  with  the  good, 
"  They  shall  be  turned  back."  Now  these  words  refer  to  a 
set  of  persons  altogether  different  from  the  former ;  but  as  the 
two  sets  are  for  the  present  united  in  one  body.  He  speaks  as 
if  there  were  no  change  in  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  They 
will  not,  however,  always  be  in  one  body ;  for  one  of  them  is 
that  wicked  servant  of  whom  we  are  told  in  the  gospel,  whose 

1  Cant.  i.  5.  =  Matt.  xiii.  47,  48. 

^  Gal.  iv.  30.  <•  Isa.  xlii.  16. 
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lord,  when  he  comes,  "  shall  cut  him  asunder  and  appoint  him 
his  portion  with  the  hypocrites."^ 

Chap,  xxxiii. — llie  third  rule  of  Tichonlus. 

46.  The  third  rule  relates  to  the  j^^^oviises  and  the  law, 
and  may  be  designated  in  other  terms  as  relating  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter,  which  is  the  name  I  made  use  of  when  writing 
a  book  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  also  named,  of  grace  and 
the  law.  This,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  question 
in  itself,  rather  than  a  rule  to  be  applied  to  the  solution  of 
other  questions.  It  was  the  want  of  clear  views  on  this  ques- 
tion that  originated,  or  at  least  greatly  aggravated,  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  And  the  efforts  of  Tichonius  to  clear  up  this  point 
were  good,  but  not  complete.  For,  in  discussing  the  question 
about  faith  and  works,  he  said  that  works  were  given  us  by 
God  as  the  reward  of  faith,  but  that  faith  itself  was  so  far  our 
own  that  it  did  not  come  to  us  from  God ;  not  keeping  in 
mind  the  saying  of  the  apostle  :  "  Peace  be  to  the  brethren, 
and  love  with  faith,  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  ^  But  he  had  not  come  into  contact  with  this  heresy, 
which  has  arisen  in  our  time,  and  has  given  us  much  labour 
and  trouble  in  defending  against  it  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  (according  to  the 
saying  of  the  apostle,  "  There  must  be  also  heresies  among 
you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you  "  ^)  has  made  us  much  more  watchful  and  diligent 
to  discover  in  Scripture  what  escaped  Tichonius,  who,  having  no 
enemy  to  guard  against,  was  less  attentive  and  anxious  on  this 
point,  namely,  that  even  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  Him  who 
"  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith."  *  Whence 
it  is  said  to  certain  believers  :  "  Unto  you  it  is  given,  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  His  sake."  ^  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  each  of  these  is 
the  gift  of  God,  when  he  learns  from  this  passage,  and  believes, 
that  each  of  them  is  given  ?  There  are  many  other  testi- 
monies besides  which  prove  this.      But  I  am  not  now  treating 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  50,  51.  2  ^^]^   yj,  23. 

=  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  «Rom.  xii.  3. 

s  Phil.  1.  29. 
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of  tills  doctrine.      I  have,  however,  dealt  with  it.  one  place  oi 
another,  very  frequently. 

Chap,  xxxiv. — The  fourth  rule  of  Tkhonius. 

4  7.  The  fourth  rule  of  Tichonius  is  about  species  and  genus. 
For  so  he  calls  it,  intending  that  by  species  should  be  under- 
stood a  part,  by  genus  the  whole  of  which  that  which  he  calls 
species  is  a  part :  as,  for  example,  every  single  city  is  a  part 
of  the  great  society  of  nations  :  the  city  he  calls  a  species,  all 
nations  constitute  the  genus.  There  is  no  necessity  for  here 
applying  that  subtilty  of  distinction  which  is  in  use  among 
logicians,  who  discuss  with  great  acuteness  the  difference 
between  a  part  and  a  species.  The  rule  is  of  course  the 
same,  if  anything  of  the  kind  referred  to  is  found  in  Scripture, 
not  in  regard  to  a  single  city,  but  in  regard  to  a  single  pro- 
vince, or  tribe,  or  kingdom.  Not  only,  for  example,  about 
Jerusalem,  or  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles,  such  as  Tyre 
or  Babylon,  are  things  said  in  Scripture  whose  significance 
oversteps  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  which  are  more  suitable 
when  applied  to  all  nations  ;  but  in  regard  to  Judea  also,  and 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  or  any  other  nation  you  choose  to  take 
which  contains  numerous  cities,  but  still  is  not  the  whole 
world,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  things  are  said  which  pass  over 
the  limits  of  that  particular  country,  and  apply  more  fitly  to 
the  whole  of  which  this  is  a  part ;  or,  as  our  author  terms 
it,  to  the  genus  of  which  this  is  a  species.  And  hence  these 
words  have  come  to  be  commonly  known,  so  that  even  unedu- 
cated people  understand  what  is  laid  down  specially,  and  what 
generally,  in  any  given  Imperial  command.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  case  of  men :  things  are  said  of  Solomon,  for 
example,  the  scope  of  which  reaches  far  beyond  him,  and 
which  are  only  properly  understood  when  applied  to  Christ  and 
His  Church,  of  which  Solomon  is  a  part.^ 

48.  Now  the  species  is  not  always  overstepped,  for  things 
are  often  said  of  such  a  kind  as  evidently  apply  to  it  also,  or 
perhaps  even  to  it  exclusively.  But  when  Scripture,  having 
up  to  a  certain  point  been  speaking  about  the  species,  makes 
a  transition  at  that  point  from  the  species  to  the  genus,  the 

'  2  Sam.  vii.  14-16. 
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reader  must  then  be  carefully  on  his  guard  against  seeking  in 
the  species  what  he  can  find  much  better  and  more  surely  in 
the  genus.  Take,  for  example,  what  the  prophet  Ezekiel  says : 
"  When  the  house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land,  they 
defiled  it  by  their  own  way,  and  by  their  doings  :  their  way 
was  before  me  as  the  uncleanness  of  a  removed  woman. 
Wherefore  I  poured  my  fury  upon  them  for  the  blood  that 
they  had  shed  upon  the  land,  and  for  their  idols  wherewith 
they  had  polluted  it :  and  I  scattered  them  among  the 
heathen,  and  they  were  dispersed  through  the  countries : 
according  to  their  way,  and  according  to  their  doings,  I  judged 
them."  "^  I^ow  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  applies  to 
that  house  of  Israel  of  which  the  apostle  says,  "  Behold 
Israel  after  the  flesh ; "  ^  because  the  people  of  Israel  after  the 
flesh  did  both  perform  and  endure  all  that  is  here  referred  to. 
What  immediately  follows,  too,  may  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  same  people.  But  when  the  prophet  begins  to  say, 
"  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great  name,  which  was  profaned 
among  the  heathen,  which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  ^  the 
reader  ought  now  carefully  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the 
species  is  overstepped  and  the  genus  taken  in.  Tor  he  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  And  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  you  before  their 
eyes.  For  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  heathen,  and 
gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  wall  bring  you  into 
your  own  land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my 
commandments,  and  do  them.  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the 
land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers  ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  God.  I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your 
uncleannesses."  ^  Now  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  pertain  not  only  the  remnant  of  that  one 

»  Ezek.  XXX vi.  17-19.  2  ^  Cor.  x.  18. 

»Ezek.  xxxvi.  23.  •*Ezek.  xxxvi.  23-29. 
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nation  of  which  it  is  elsewhere  said,  "For  though  the  mimbei 
of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  yet  a 
remnant  of  them  shall  be  saved,"  ^  but  also  the  other  nations 
which  were  promised  to  their  fathers  and  our  fathers  ;  and  that 
there  is  here  a  promise  of  that  washing  of  regeneration  which, 
as  we  see,  is  now  imparted  to  all  nations,  no  one  who  looks 
into  the  matter  can  doubt.  And  that  saying  of  the  apostle, 
when  he  is  commending  the  grace  of  the  New  Testament  and 
its  excellence  in  comparison  with  the  Old,  "  Ye  are  our 
epistle  .  .  .  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart,"  ^  has  an  evident  reference  to  this  place  where  the 
prophet  says,  "  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh."  ^ 
Now  the  heart  of  flesh  from  which  the  apostle's  expression, 
"  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,"  is  drawn,  the  prophet  in- 
tended to  point  out  as  distinguished  from  the  stony  heart  by 
the  possession  of  sentient  life  ;  and  by  sentient  he  understood 
intelligent  life.  And  thus  the  spiritual  Israel  is  made  up, 
not  of  one  nation,  but  of  all  the  nations  which  were  promised 
to  the  fathers  in  their  seed,  that  is,  in  Christ. 

49.  This  spiritual  Israel,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from 
the  carnal  Israel  which  is  of  one  nation,  by  newness  of  grace, 
not  by  nobility  of  descent,  in  feeling,  not  in  race  ;  but  the 
];rophet,  in  his  depth  of  meaning,  while  speaking  of  the  carnal 
Israel,  passes  on,  without  indicating  the  transition,  to  speak 
of  the  spiritual,  and  although  now  speaking  of  the  latter,  seems 
to  be  still  speaking  of  the  former ;  not  that  he  grudges  us  the 
clear  apprehension  of  Scripture,  as  if  we  were  enemies,  but  that 
he  deals  with  us  as  a  physician,  giving  us  a  wholesome  exercise 
for  our  spirit.  And  therefore  we  ought  to  take  this  saying, 
*'  And  I  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land,"  and  what  he  says 
shortly  afterwards,  as  if  repeating  himself,  "  And  ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  land  tliat  I  gave  to  your  fathers,"  not  literally,  as 
if  they  referred  to  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but  spiritually,  as 
referring  to  the  spiritual  Israel.  For  the  Church,  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  and  destined  to  reign 

1  Isa.  X.  22.  2  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3.  » Ezek.  xxxviii.  26. 
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for  ever  with  Christ,  is  itself  the  land  of  the  blessed,  the  land 
of  the  living ;  and  we  are  to  understand  that  this  was  given  to 
the  fathers  when  it  was  promised  to  them  in  the  sure  and 
immutable  purpose  of  God ;  for  what  the  fathers  believed 
would  be  given  in  its  own  time  was  to  them,  on  account  of 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  promise  and  purpose,  the  same 
as  if  it  were  already  given  ;  just  as  the  apostle,  writing  to 
Timothy,  speaks  of  the  grace  which  is  given  to  the  saints  : 
''  I^Tot  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  pur- 
pose and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began ;  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour."^  He  speaks  of  the  grace  as  given  at  a  time  when 
those  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given  were  not  yet  in  existence  ; 
because  he  looks  upon  that  as  having  been  already  done  in  the 
arrangement  and  purpose  of  God,  which  was  to  take  place  in 
its  own  time,  and  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  now  made  mani- 
fest. It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  words  may  refer  to 
the  land  of  the  age  to  come,  when  there  will  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  the  unrighteous  shall  be  unable  to 
dwell.  And  so  it  is  truly  said  to  the  righteous,  that  the  land 
itself  is  theirs,  no  part  of  which  will  belong  to  the  unrighteous  ; 
because  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  itself  given,  when  it  is 
firmly  settled  that  it  shall  be  given. 

Chap.  xxxv. — Tliefifili  rule  of  Tklionlus, 

50.  The  fiftli  rule  Tichonius  lays  down  is  one  he  designates 
of  times, — a  rule  by  which  we  can  frequently  discover  or  con- 
jecture quantities  of  time  which  a.re  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  And  he  says  that  this  rule  applies  in  two  ways  : 
either  to  the  iignre  of  speech  called  synecdoche,  or  to  legitimate 
numbers.  The  figure  synecdoche  either  puts  the  part  for  the 
whole,  or  the  whole  for  the  part.  As,  for  example,  in  reference 
to  the  time  when,  in  the  presence  of  only  three  of  His  dis- 
ciples, our  Lord  was  transfigured  on  the  mount,  so  that  His 
face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  as  snow,  one 
evangelist  says  that  this  event  occurred  "  after  eight  days,"  '^ 
while  another  says  that  it  occurred  "  after  six  days."  ^  Now 
both  of  these  statements  about  the  number  of  days  cannot  be 

1  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  2  l^j^c  ix.  28.  ^  ;^iatt.  xvii.  1  ;  Mark  ix.  2. 
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true,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  writer  who  says  "  after  eight 
days,"  counted  the  latter  part  of  the  day  on  which  Christ 
uttered  the  prediction  and  the  first  part  of  the  day  on  which 
he  showed  its  fulfilment  as  two  whole  days  ;  while  the  writer 
who  says  "  after  six  days,"  counted  only  the  whole  unbroken 
days  between  these  two.  This  figure  of  speech,  which  puts 
the  part  for  the  whole,  explains  also  the  great  question  about 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For  unless  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  on  which  He  suffered  we  join  the  previous  night,  and 
count  it  as  a  whole  day,  and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  night  in 
Avhich  He  arose  we  join  the  Lord's  day  which  was  just  dawn- 
ing, and  count  it  also  a  whole  day,  we  cannot  make  out  the 
three  days  and  three  nights  during  which  He  foretold  that  He 
would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.-^ 

51.  In  the  next  place,  our  author  calls  those  numbers  legiti- 
mate which  Holy  Scripture  more  highly  favours,  such  as  seven, 
or  ten,  or  twelve,  or  any  of  the  other  numbers  which  the 
diligent  reader  of  Scripture  soon  comes  to  know.  Now  numbers 
of  this  sort  are  often  put  for  time  universal ;  as,  for  example, 
'•'  Seven  times  in  the  day  do  I  praise  Thee,"  means  just  the 
same  as  "  His  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth."  '^ 
And  tlieir  force  is  exactly  the  same,  either  when  multiplied  by 
ten,  as  seventy  and  seven  hundred  (whence  the  seventy  years 
mentioned  in  Jeremiah  may  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense  for 
the  whole  time  during  which  the  Church  is  a  sojourner  among 
aliens)  f  or  when  multiplied  into  themselves,  as  ten  into  ten 
gives  one  hundred,  and  twelve  into  twelve  gives  one  hundred 
and  forty-four,  which  last  number  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  saints.*  Hence  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  merely  questions  about  times  that  are  to  be  settled 
by  these  numbers,  but  that  their  significance  is  of  much  wider 
application,  and  extends  to  many  subjects.  That  number  in 
the  Apocalypse,  for  example,  mentioned  above,  has  not  refer- 
ence to  times,  but  to  men. 

Chap,  xxxvi. — The  sixth  rule  of  Tichonius. 

52.  The  sixth  rule  Tichonius  calls  the  recapitulation,  which, 

'  Matt.  xii.  40.  '^  Comp.  Ps.  cxix.  16-1  with  xxxiv.  2. 
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with  sufficient  watchfulness,  is  discovered  in  difficult  jjarts  of 
Scripture.  For  certain  occurrences  are  so  related,  that  the 
narrative  appears  to  be  following  the  order  of  time,  or  the  con- 
tinuity of  events,  when  it  really  goes  back  without  mentioning 
it  to  previous  occurrences,  which  had  been  passed  over  in  their 
proper  place.  And  we  make  mistakes  if  we  do  not  understand 
this,  from  applying  the  rule  here  spoken  of.  Eor  example,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  we  read,  "  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  He  put  the  man  whom 
He  had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for 
food."^  Now  here  it  seems  to  be  indicated  that  the  events  last 
mentioned  took  place  after  God  had  formed  man  and  put  him 
in  the  garden ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the  two  events  having 
been  briefly  mentioned,  viz.  that  God  planted  a  garden,  and 
there  put  the  man  whom  He  had  formed,  the  narrative  goes 
back,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  to  tell  what  had  before  been 
omitted,  the  way  in  which  the  garden  was  planted :  that  out 
of  the  ground  God  made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Here  there  follows  :  "  The 
tree  of  life  also  was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Next  the  river  is  mentioned 
which  watered  the  garden,  and  which  was  parted  into  four 
heads,  the  sources  of  four  streams  ;  and  all  this  has  reference 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  garden.  And  when  this  is  finished, 
there  is  a  repetition  of  the  fact  which  had  been  already  told, 
but  which  in  the  strict  order  of  events  came  after  all  this  : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden."  ^  For  it  was  after  all  these  other  things 
were  done  that  man  was  put  in  the  garden,  as  now  appears 
from  the  order  of  the  narrative  itself :  it  was  not  after  man 
was  put  there  that  the  other  things  were  done,  as  the  pre- 
vious statement  might  be  thought  to  imply,  did  we  not 
accurately  mark  and  understand  the  recapitulation  by  which 
the  narrative  reverts  to  what  had  previously  been  passed 
over. 

53.  In  the  same  book,  airain,  when  the  cjenerations  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  are  recounted,  it  is  said  :  "  These  are  the  sons 
1  Gen.  ii.  8,  9.  ^  Gen.  ii.  15. 
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of  Ham,  after  their  families,  after  tlieir  tongues,  in  tlieir 
countries,  and  in  their  nations."  ^  And,  again,  when  the  sons 
of  Shem  are  enumerated  :  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after 
their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their 
nations."^  And  it  is  added  in  reference  to  them  all :  "  These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  ISToah,  after  their  generations, 
in  their  nations ;  and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the 
earth  after  the  flood.  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lan- 
guage and  of  one  speech."^  Now  the  addition  of  this  sentence, 
"  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech," 
seems  to  indicate  that  at  the  time  when  the  nations  were 
scattered  over  the  earth  they  had  all  one  language  in  common  ; 
but  this  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  previous  words, 
"  in  their  families,  after  their  tongues."  For  each  family  or 
nation  could  not  be  said  to  have  its  own  language  if  all  had 
one  language  in  common.  And  so  it  is  by  way  of  recapitulation 
it  is  added,  "  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  one  speech,"  tlie  narrative  here  going  back,  without  indi- 
cating the  change,  to  tell  how  it  was,  that  from  having  one 
language  in  common,  the  nations  were  divided  into  a  multi- 
tude of  tongues.  And,  accordingly,  we  are  forthwith  told  of 
the  building  of  the  tower,  and  of  this  punishment  being  there 
laid  upon  them  as  the  judgment  of  God  upon  their  arrogance  ; 
and  it  was  after  this  that  they  were  scattered  over  the  earth 
according  to  their  tongues. 

54.  This  recapitulation  is  found  in  a  still  more  obscure 
form  ;  as,  for  example,  our  Lord  says  in  the  gospel :  "  The  same 
day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  from  heaven, 
and  destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day 
wdien  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed.  In  that  day,  he  whicli 
shall  be  upon  the  house-top,  and  his  stuff  in  the  house,  let  him 
not  come  down  to  take  it  away ;  and  he  that  is  in  the  field, 
let  him  likewise  not  return  back.  Eemember  Lot's  wife."*  Is 
it  when  our  Lord  shall  have  been  revealed  that  men  are  to 
give  heed  to  these  sayings,  and  not  to  look  behind  them,  that 
is,  not  to  long  after  the  past  life  which  they  have  renounced  ? 
Is  not  the  present  rather  the  time  to  give  heed  to  them,  that 
when  the   Lord  shall  have  been    revealed    every  man  may 

^  Gen.  X.  20.         '^  Gen.  x.  31.         ^  Gen.  x.  32,  xi.  1.         «  Luke  xvii.  29-32. 
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receive  liis  reward  according  to  the  things  he  has  given  heed 
to  or  despised  ?  And  yet  because  Scripture  says,  "  In  that 
day/'  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  will  be  thought 
the  time  for  giving  heed  to  these  sayings,  unless  the  reader  be 
watchful  and  intelligent  so  as  to  understand  the  recapitulation, 
in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  tliat  other  passage  of  Scripture 
which  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  proclaimed :  ''  Little 
children,  it  is  the  last  time."  "^  The  very  time  then  when  the 
gospel  is  preached,  up  to  the  time  that  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  is  the  day  in  which  men  ought  to  give  heed  to  these 
sayings  :  for  to  the  same  day,  which  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  day  of  judgment,  belongs  that  very  revelation  of  the 
Lord  here  spoken  of.  '"^ 

Chap,  xxxvii.  —  The  seventh  rule  of  Tklionius. 

55.  The  seventh  rule  of  Tichonius  and  the  last,  is  about 
the  devil  and  Ms  tody.  For  he  is  the  head  of  the  wicked, 
who  are  in  a  sense  his  body,  and  destined  to  go  with  him  into 
the  punishment  of  everlasting  fire,  just  as  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  destined  to  be  with  Him  in 
His  eternal  kingdom  and  glory.  Accordingly,  as  the  first  rule, 
which  is  called  of  the  Lord  and  His  hody,  directs  us,  when 
Scripture  speaks  of  one  and  the  same  person,  to  take  pains  to 
understand  which  part  of  the  statement  applies  to  the  head 
and  which  to  the  body ;  so  this  last  rule  shows  us  that  state- 
ments are  sometimes  made  about  the  devil,  whose  truth  is  not 
so  evident  in  regard  to  himself  as  in  regard  to  his  body ;  and 
his  body  is  made  up  not  only  of  those  who  are  manifestly  out 
of  the  way,  but  of  those  also  who,  though  they  really  belong  to 
him,  are  for  a  time  mixed  up  with  the  Church,  until  they 
depart  from  this  life,  or  until  the  chaff  is  separated  from  the 
wheat  at  the  last  great  winnowing.  For  example,  what  is 
said  in  Isaiah,  "  How  he  is  fallen  from  heaven,  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning  I "  ^  and  the  other  statements  of  the  context 
which,  under  the  figure  of  the  king  of  Babjdon,  are  made 
about  the  same  person,  are  of  course  to  be  understood  of  the 

^  1  John  ii.  18.  -  Comp.  Ilom.  ii.  5. 

'  Isa.  xiv.  12  (LXX.).     "  How  art  tliou  fallen  fi-om  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning  !  "     (A.  V.) 
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devil ;  and  yet  the  statement  which  is  made  in  the  same  place, 
"  He  is  ground  down  on  the  earth,  who  sendeth  to  all  nations,"  ^ 
does  not  altogether  fitly  apply  to  the  head  himself.  For, 
although  the  devil  sends  his  angels  to  all  nations,  yet  it  is 
his  body,  not  himself,  that  is  ground  down  on  the  earth, 
except  that  he  himself  is  in  his  body,  which  is  beaten  small 
like  the  dust  which  the  wind  blows  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

56.  N'ow  all  these  rules,  except  the  one  about  the  promises 
and  the  law,  make  one  meaning  to  be  understood  where 
another  is  expressed,  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  figurative 
diction ;  and  this  kind  of  diction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  widely 
spread  to  be  comprehended  in  its  full  extent  by  any  one. 
For,  wherever  one  thing  is  said  with  the  intention  that 
another  should  be  understood  we  have  a  figurative  expression, 
even  though  the  name  of  the  trope  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric.  And  when  an  expression  of  this  sort  occurs 
where  it  is  customary  to  find  it,  there  is  no  trouble  in  under- 
standing it ;  when  it  occurs,  however,  where  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary, it  costs  labour  to  understand  it,  from  some  more,  from 
some  less,  just  as  men  have  got  more  or  less  from  God  of  the 
gifts  of  intellect,  or  as  they  have  access  to  more  or  fewer 
external  helps.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  proper  words  which  I 
discussed  above,  and  in  which  things  are  to  be  understood 
just  as  they  are  expressed,  so  in  the  case  of  figurative  words, 
in  which  one  thing  is  expressed  and  another  is  to  be  under- 
stood, and  which  I  have  just  finished  speaking  of  as  much  as 
I  thought  enough,  students  of  these  venerable  documents 
ought  to  be  counselled  not  only  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  used  in  Scripture,  to 
observe  them  carefully,  and  to  remember  them  accurately,  but 
also,  what  is  especially  and  before  all  things  necessary,  to  i^ray 
that  they  may  understand  them.  Eor  in  these  very  books  on 
the  study  of  which  they  are  intent,  they  read,  "  The  Lord 
giveth  wisdom  :  out  of  His  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and 
understanding ;  "  ^    and  it  is  from  Him  they  have  received 


1  Isa.  xiv.  12  (LXX.).     "  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst 
weaken  the  nations  ! "    (A.  V.) 
^  Prov.  ii.  6. 
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their  very  desire  for  knowledge,  if  it  is  wedded  to  piety.  But 
about  signs,  so  far  as  relates  to  words,  I  have  now  said  enough. 
It  remains  to  discuss,  in  the  following  hook,  so  far  as  God 
has  given  me  light,  the  means  of  communicating  our  thoughts 
to  others. 
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ARGUMENT. 

PASSING  TO  THE  SECOND  TAUT  OF  HIS  WOPJv,  THAT  WHICH  TREATS  OF  E:^:- 
PRESSION,  THE  AUTHOR  PREMISES  THAT  IT  IS  NO  PART  OF  HIS  INTENTION  TO 
WRITE  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  RHETORIC.  THESE  CAN  BE  LEARNED 
ELSEWHERE,  AND  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  NEGLECTED,  BEING  INDEED  SPECIALLY 
NECESSARY  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  TEACHER,  WHOM  IT  BEHOVES  TO  EXCEL  IN 
ELOQUENCE  AND  POWER  OF  SPEECH.  AFTER  DETAILING  WITH  MUCH  CARE 
AND  MINUTENESS  THE  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  AN  ORATOR,  HE  RECOMMENDS 
THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  AS  THE  BEST  MODELS  OF  ELOQUENCE, 
FAR  EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  IN  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ELOQUENCE  WITH 
WISDOM.  HE  POINTS  OUT  THAT  PERSPICUITY  IS  THE  MOST  ESSENTIAL 
QUALITY  OF  STYLE,  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE  CULTIVATED  WITH  ESPECIAL  CARE  BY 
THE  TEACHER,  AS  IT  IS  THE  MAIN  REQUISITE  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  ALTHOUGH 
OTHER  QUALITIES  ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  DELIGHTING  AND  PERSUADING  THE 
HEARER.  ALL  THESE  GIFTS  ARE  TO  BE  SOUGHT  IN  EARNEST  PRAYER  FROM 
GOD,  THOUGH  WE  ARE  NOT  TO  FORGET  TO  BE  ZEALOUS  AND  DILIGENT  IN 
STUDY.  HE  SHOWS  THAT  THERE  ARE  THREE  SPECIES  OF  STYLE,  TPIE  SUB- 
DUED, THE  ELEGANT,  AND  THE  MAJESTIC  ;  THE  FIRST  SERVING  FOR  INSTRUC- 
TION, THE  SECOND  FOR  PRAISE,  AND  THE  THIRD  FOR  EXHORTATION  :  AND 
OF  EACH  OF  THESE  HE  GIVES  EXAMPLES,  SELECTED  BOTH  FROM  SCRIPTURE 
AND  FROM  EARLY  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  CYPRIAN  AND  AMBROSE.  HE 
SHOWS  THAT  THESE  VARIOUS  STYLES  MAY  BE  MINGLED,  AND  WHEN  AND  FOR 
WHAT  PURPOSES  THEY  ARE  MINGLED  ;  AND  THAT  THEY  ALL  HAVE  THE 
SAME  END  IN  VIEW,  TO  BRING  HOME  THE  TRUTH  TO  THE  HEARER,  SO  THAT 
HE  MAY  UNDERSTAND  IT,  HEAR  IT  WITH  GLADNESS,  AND  PRACTISE  IT  IN 
HIS  LIFE.  FINALLY,  HE  EXHORTS  THE  CHRISTIAN  TEACHER  HIMSELF, 
POINTING  OUT  THE  DIGNITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  OFFICE  HE  HOLDS, 
TO  LEAD  A  LIFE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  HIS  OWN  TEACHING,  AND  TO  SHOW  A 
GOOD  EXAMPLE  TO  ALL. 

Chap.  i. — This  work  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric. 

1.  rilHIS  work  of  mine,  which  is  entitled  On  Christian  Doc- 
JL  trine,  was  at  the  commencement  divided  into  two 
parts.  For,  after  a  preface,  in  which  I  answered  by  anticipa- 
tion those  who  were  likely  to  take  exception  to  the  work,  I 
said,  "  There  are  two  things  on  which  all  interpretation  of 
Scripture  depends  :  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  mean- 
ing, and  the  mode  of  making  known  the  meaning  when  it  is 
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ascertained.  I  shall  treat  first  of  the  mode  of  ascertaining; 
next  of  the  mode  of  making  known,  the  meaning."-^  As,  then, 
I  have  already  said  a  great  deal  about  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning,  and  have  given  three  books  to  this  one  part 
of  the  subject,  I  shall  only  say  a  few  things  about  the  mode 
of  making  known  the  meaning,  in  order  if  possible  to  bring 
them  all  within  the  compass  of  one  book,  and  so  finish  the 
whole  work  in  four  books. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  wish  by  this  preamble  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  expectations  of  readers  who  may  think  that  I  am 
about  to  lay  down  rules  of  rhetoric  such  as  I  have  learnt,  and 
taught  too,  in  the  secular  schools,  and  to  warn  them  that  they 
need  not  look  for  any  such  from  me.  Not  that  I  think  such 
rules  of  no  use,  but  that  whatever  use  they  have  is  to  be  learnt 
elsewhere  ;  and  if  any  good  man  should  happen  to  have  leisure 
for  learning  them,  he  is  not  to  ask  me  to  teach  them  either  in 
this  work  or  any  other. 

Chap.  ii. — It  is  laivfulfor  a  dirlsilan  teacher  to  use  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

3.  Now,  the  art  of  rhetoric  being  available  for  the  enforcing 
either  of  truth  or  falsehood,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  truth  in 
the  person  of  its  defenders  is  to  take  its  stand  unarmed  against 
falsehood  1  Eor  example,  that  those  who  are  trying  to  persuade 
men  of  what  is  false  are  to  know  how  to  introduce  their  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  put  the  hearer  into  a  friendly,  or  attentive,  or 
teachable  frame  of  mind,  while  the  defenders  of  the  truth  shall 
be  ignorant  of  that  art  ?  That  the  former  are  to  tell  their 
falsehoods  briefly,  clearly,  and  plausibly,  while  the  latter  shall 
tell  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  tedious  to  listen  to,  hard 
to  understand,  and  in  fine,  not  easy  to  believe  it  ?  That  the 
former  are  to  oppose  the  truth  and  defend  falsehood  with 
sophistical  arguments,  while  the  latter  shall  be  unable  either 
to  defend  what  is  true,  or  to  refute  what  is  false  ?  That  the 
former,  while  imbuing  tlie  minds  of  their  hearers  with  errone- 
ous opinions,  are  by  their  power  of  speech  to  awe,  to  melt,  to 
enliven,  and  to  rouse  them,  while  the  latter  shall  in  defence 
of  the  truth  be  sluggish,  and  frigid,  and  somnolent  ?  AVho 
is   such  a  fool  as  to  think  this  wisdom  ?     Since,  then,  the 

'  Book  i.  cliap.  1. 
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faculty  of  eloquence  is  available  for  both  sides,  and  is  of 
very  great  service  in  the  enforcing  either  of  wrong  or  right, 
why  do  not  good  men  study  to  engage  it  on  the  side  of  truth, 
when  bad  men  use  it  to  obtain  the  triumph  of  wicked  and 
worthless  causes,  and  to  further  injustice  and  error  ? 

Chap.  hi. — The  proper  age  and  the  proper  means  for  acquiring  rhetorical  skill. 

4.  But  the  theories  and  rules  on  this  subject  (to  which, 
when  you  add  a  tongue  thoroughly  sldlled  by  exercise  and 
habit  in  the  use  of  many  words  and  many  ornaments  of  speecli, 
you  have  what  is  called  eloquence  or  oratory)  may  be  learnt  apart 
from  these  writings  of  mine,  if  a  suitable  space  of  time  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  at  a  fit  and  proper  age.  But  only  by 
those  who  can  learn  them  quickly  ;  for  the  masters  of  Eoman 
eloquence  themselves  did  not  shrink  from  saying  that  an}^ 
one  who  cannot  learn  this  art  quickly  can  never  thoroughly 
learn  it  at  all.^  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  why  need  we 
inquire  ?  For  even  if  this  art  can  occasionally  be  in  the  end 
mastered  by  men  of  slower  intellect,  I  do  not  think  it  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  wish  men  who  have  arrived  at  mature 
age  to  spend  time  in  learning  it.  It  is  enough  that  boys 
should  give  attention  to  it ;  and  even  of  these,  not  all  who  are 
to  be  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  Church,  but  only  those  who 
are  not  yet  engaged  in  any  occupation  of  more  urgent  neces- 
sity, or  which  ought  evidently  to  take  precedence  of  it,  For 
men  of  quick  intellect  and  glowing  temperament  find  it  easier 
to  become  eloquent  by  reading  and  listening  to  eloquent 
speakers  than  by  following  rules  for  eloquence.  And  even 
outside  the  canon,  which  to  our  great  advantage  is  fixed  in  a 
place  of  secure  authority,  there  is  no  want  of  ecclesiastical 
writings,  in  reading  which  a  man  of  ability  ^^'ill  acquire  a 
tinge  of  the  eloquence  Avitli  which  they  are  written,  even 
though  he  does  not  aim  at  this,  but  is  solely  intent  on  the 
matters  treated  of ;  especially,  of  course,  if  in  addition  he  prac- 
tise himself  in  writing,  or  dictating,  and  at  last  also  in  speaking, 
the  opinions  he  has  formed  on  grounds  of  piety  and  faith.  If, 
however,  such  ability  be  wanting,  the  rules  of  rhetoric  are 
either  not  understood,  or  if,  after  great  labour  has  been  spent 

*  Cicero,  dc  Oralore^  iii.  31  ;  Qiiinctil,  hint.  Orat.  i.  1,  2. 
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in  enforcing  tliem,  they  come  to  be  in  some  small  measure 
understood,  tliey  prove  of  no  service.  For  even  those  who 
have  learnt  them,  and  who  speak  with  fluency  and  elegance, 
cannot  always  think  of  them  when  they  are  speaking  so  as  to 
speak  in  accordance  with  them,  unless  they  are  discussing  the 
rules  themselves.  Indeed,  I  think  there  are  scarcely  any  who 
can  do  both  things — that  is,  speak  well,  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  think  of  the  rules  of  speaking  while  they  are  speaking. 
For  we  must  be  careful  that  what  we  have  got  to  say  does  not 
escape  us  whilst  we  are  thinking  about  saying  it  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.  Nevertheless,  in  the  speeches  of  eloquent 
men,  we  find  rules  of  eloquence  carried  out  which  the  speakers 
did  not  think  of  as  aids  to  eloquence  at  the  time  when  they 
were  speaking,  w^hether  they  had  ever  learnt  them,  or  whether 
they  had  never  even  met  with  them.  For  it  is  because  they 
are  eloquent  that  they  exemplify  these  rules  ;  it  is  not  that 
they  use  them  in  order  to  be  eloquent. 

5.  And,  therefore,  as  infants  cannot  learn  to  speak  except 
by  learning  words  and  phrases  from  those  who  do  speak,  why 
should  not  men  become  eloquent  without  being  taught  any  art 
of  speech,  simply  by  reading  and  learning  the  speeches  of  elo- 
quent men,  and  by  imitating  them  as  far  as  they  can  ?  And 
what  do  we  find  from  the  examples  themselves  to  be  the  case 
in  this  respect  ?  We  know  numbers  who,  without  acquaint- 
ance with  rhetoiical  rules,  are  more  eloquent  than  many  who 
have  learnt  these  ;  but  we  know  no  one  who  is  eloquent 
without  having  read  and  listened  to  the  speeches  and  debates 
of  eloquent  men.  For  even  the  art  of  grammar,  which  teaches 
correctness  of  speech,  need  not  be  learnt  by  boys,  if  they  have 
the  advantage  of  growing  up  and  living  among  men  who 
speak  correctly.  For  without  knowing  the  names  of  any  of 
the  faults,  they  will,  from  being  accustomed  to  correct  speech, 
lay  hold  upon  whatever  is  faulty  in  the  speech  of  any  one 
they  listen  to,  and  avoid  it ;  just  as  city-bred  men,  even  when 
illiterate,  seize  upon  the  faults  of  rustics. 

CiiAP.  IV. — The  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher. 

6.  It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  the  interpreter  and  teacher  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  defender  of  the  true  faith  and  the  oppo- 
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nent  of  error,  both  to  teacli  wliat  is  right  and  to  refute  what 
is  wrong,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  task  to  conciliate  the 
hostile,  to  rouse  the  careless,  and  to  tell  the  ignorant  both  what 
is  occurring  at  present  and  what  is  probable  in  the  future.  But 
once  that  his  hearers  are  friendly,  attentive,  and  ready  to  learn, 
whether  he  has  found  them  so,  or  has  himself  made  them  so, 
the  remaining  objects  are  to  be  carried  out  in  whatever  way 
the  case  requires.  If  the  hearers  need  teaching,  the  matter 
treated  of  must  be  made  fully  known  by  means  of  narrative. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  clear  up  points  that  are  doubtful  requires 
reasoning  and  the  exhibition  of  proofs.  If,  however,  the 
hearers  require  to  be  roused  rather  than  instructed,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  diligent  to  do  what  they  already  know,  and 
to  bring  their  feelings  into  harmony  with  the  truths  they 
admit,  greater  vigour  of  speech  is  needed.  Here  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  exhortations  and  upbraidings,  and  all  the  other 
means  of  rousing  the  emotions,  are  necessary. 

7.  And  all  the  methods  I  have  mentioned  are  constantly  used 
by  nearly  every  one  in  cases  where  speech  is  the  agency  employed. 

Chap.  v. —  Wisdom  of  more  importance  than  eloquence  to  the  Christian  teacher. , 

But  as  some  men  employ  these  coarsely,  inelegantly,  and 
frigidly,  while  others  use  them  with  acuteness,  elegance,  and 
spirit,  the  work  that  I  am  speaking  of  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  one  who  can  argue  and  speak  with  wisdom,  if  not  with 
eloquence,  and  with  profit  to  his  hearers,  even  though  he 
profit  them  less  than  he  would  if  he  could  speak  with  eloquence 
too.  But  w^e  must  beware  of  the  man  who  abounds  in  elo- 
quent nonsense,  and  so  much  the  more  if  the  hearer  is  pleased 
with  what  is  not  worth  listening  to,  and  thinks  that  because 
the  speaker  is  eloquent  what  he  says  must  be  true.  And  this 
opinion  is  held  even  by  those  who  think  that  the  art  of 
rhetoric  should  be  taught :  for  they  confess  that  ''  though 
wisdom  without  eloquence  is  of  little  service  to  states,  yet 
eloquence  without  wisdom  is  frequently  a  positive  injury,  and 
is  of  service  never."  ^  If,  then,  the  men  who  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  eloquence  have  been  forced  Ijy  truth  to  confess  this 
in  the  very  books  which  treat  of  eloquence,  though  they  were 

^  Cicero,  de  Inventione  Bhetorica,  i,  1, 
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ignorant  of  the  true,  that  is,  the  heavenly  wisdom  which  conies 
down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
feel  it  who  are  the  sons  and  the  ministers  of  this  hicjher 
wisdom  !  'Now  a  man  speaks  with  more  or  less  wisdom  just 
as  he  has  made  more  or  less  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  reading  them  much  and  com- 
mitting them  to  memor}^,  but  by  understanding  them  aright 
and  carefully  searching  into  their  meaning.  For  there  are 
who  read  and  yet  neglect  them  ;  they  read  to  remember  the 
words,  but  are  careless  about  knowing  the  meaning.  It  is 
plain  we  must  set  far  above  these  the  men  who  are  not  so 
retentive  of  the  words,  but  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  heart  into 
the  heart  of  Scripture.  Better  than  either  of  these,  however, 
is  the  man  who,  when  he  wishes,  can  repeat  the  words,  and  at 
the  same  time  correctly  apprehends  their  meaning. 

8.  Now  it  is  especially  necessary  for  the  man  who  is  bound 
to  speak  wisely,  even  though  he  cannot  speak  eloquently,  to 
retain  in  memory  the  words  of  Scripture.  For  the  more  he 
discerns  the  poverty  of  his  own  speech,  the  more  he  ought  to 
draw  on  the  riches  of  Scripture,  so  that  what  he  says  in  his 
own  words  he  may  prove  by  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and  he 
himself,  though  small  and  weak  in  his  own  words,  may  gain 
strength  and  power  from  the  confirming  testimony  of  great 
men.  For  his  proof  gives  pleasure  when  he  cannot  please  by 
his  mode  of  speech.  P)Ut  if  a  man  desire  to  speak  not  only 
with  wisdom,  but  w\ith  eloquence  also  (and  assuredly  he  will 
prove  of  greater  service  if  he  can  do  both),  I  would  rather  send 
him  to  read,  and  listen  to,  and  exercise  himself  in  imitating, 
eloquent  men,  than  advise  him  to  spend  time  with  the  teachers 
of  rhetoric  ;  especially  if  the  men  he  reads  and  listens  to  are 
justly  praised  as  having  spoken,  or  as  being  accustomed  to 
speak,  not  only  with  eloquence,  but  with  wisdom  also.  For 
eloquent  speakers  are  heard  with  pleasure ;  wise  speakers  with 
profit.  And,  therefore.  Scripture  does  not  say  that  the  multi- 
tude of  the  eloquent,  but  "  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the 
welfare  of  the  world."  ^  And  as  we  must  often  swallow  whole- 
some bitters,  so  we  must  always  avoid  unwholesome  sweets. 
But  what  is  better  than  wliolesome  sweetness  or  sweet  whole- 

^  AVisd.  vi.  21. 
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someness  ?  For  the  sweeter  we  try  to  make  sucli  things,  the 
easier  it  is  to  make  their  wholesomeuess  serviceable.  And  so 
there  are  writers  of  the  Church  who  have  expounded  the  Holy- 
Scriptures,  not  only  with  wisdom,  but  with  eloquence  as  well ; 
and  there  is  not  more  time  for  the  reading  of  these  than  is  suf- 
ficient for  those  who  are  studious  and  at  leisure  to  exhaust  them. 

Chap.  vi. — The  sacred  writers  unite  eloquence  ivlth  wisdom. 

9.  Here,  perhaps,  some  one  inquires  whether  the  authors 
whose  divinely- inspired  writings  constitute  the  canon,  which 
carries  with  it  a  most  wholesome  authority,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered wise  only,  or  eloquent  as  well.  A  question  which  to 
me,  and  to  those  who  think  with  me,  is  very  easily  settled. 
For  where  I  understand  these  writers,  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
that  nothing  can  be  wiser,  but  also  that  nothing  can  be  more 
eloquent.  And  I  venture  to  affirm  that  all  who  truly  under- 
stand what  these  writers  say,  perceive  at  the  same  time  that 
it  could  not  have  been  properly  said  in  any  other  way.  For 
as  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  that  is  more  becoming  in 
youth,  and  a  kind  that  is  more  becoming  in  old  age,  and 
nothing  can  be  called  eloquence  if  it  be  not  suitable  to  the 
person  of  the  speaker,  so  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  that  is 
becoming  in  men  who  justly  claim  the  highest  authority,  and 
who  are  evidently  inspired  of  God.  With  this  eloquence 
they  spoke ;  no  other  would  have  been  suitable  for  them ;  and 
this  itself  would  be  unsuitable  in  any  other,  for  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  their  character,  while  it  mounts  as  far  above  that  of 
others  (not  from  empty  inflation,  but  from  solid  merit)  as  it 
seems  to  fall  below  them.  Where,  however,  I  do  not  under- 
stand these  writers,  though  their  eloquence  is  then  less 
apparent,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  I  do  understand.  The  very  obscurity,  too,  of  these 
divine  and  wholesome  words  was  a  necessary  element  in 
eloquence  of  a  kind  that  was  designed  to  profit  our  under- 
standings, not  only  by  the  discovery  of  trutli,  but  also  by  the 
exercise  of  their  powers. 

10.  I  could,  however,  if  I  had  time,  show  those  men  who 
cry  up  their  own  form  of  language  as  superior  to  that  of  our 
authors  (not  because  of  its  majesty,  but  because  of  its  infla- 
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tion),  that  all  tliose  powers  and  beauties  of  eloquence  which 
they  make  their  boast,  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings 
which  God  in  His  goodness  has  provided  to  mould  our  charac- 
ters, and  to  guide  us  from  this  world  of  wickedness  to  the 
blessed  world  above.  But  it  is  not  the  qualities  which  these 
writers  have  in  common  with  the  heathen  orators  and  poets 
that  give  me  such  unspeakable  delight  in  their  eloquence  ;  I  am 
more  struck  with  admiration  at  the  way  in  which,  by  an  elo- 
quence peculiarly  their  own,  they  so  use  this  eloquence  of  ours 
that  it  is  not  conspicuous  either  by  its  presence  or  its  absence  : 
for  it  did  not  become  them  either  to  condemn  it  or  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  shunned  it,  they 
would  have  done  the  former ;  if  they  had  made  it  prominent, 
they  might  have  appeared  to  be  doing  the  latter.  And  in 
those  passages  where  the  learned  do  note  its  presence,  the 
matters  spoken  of  are  such,  that  the  words  in  which  they  are  put 
seem  not  so  much  to  be  sought  out  by  the  speaker  as  spontane- 
ously to  suggest  themselves;  as  if  wisdom  were  walking  out  of  its 
house, — that  is,  the  breast  of  the  wise  man,  and  eloquence,  like 
an  inseparable  attendant,  followed  it  without  being  called  for.^ 

Chap.  vii. — Examples  of  true  eloquence  drawn  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 

the  Prophecies  of  Amos. 

11.  For  who  would  not  see  what  the  apostle  meant  to  say, 
and  how  wisely  he  has  said  it,  in  the  following  passage  :  "  We 
glory  in  tribulations  also :  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  experience,  hope : 
and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;  because  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
unto  us"  ^^  Now  were  any  man  imlearnedly  learned  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  to  contend  that  the  apostle  had  here  fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  rhetoric,  would  not  every  Christian,  learned 
or  unlearned,  laugh  at  him  ?  And  yet  here  w^e  find  the  figure 
which  is  called  in  Greek  KXlfia^  (climax),  and  by  some  in 
Latin  graclatio,  for  they  do  not  care  to  call  it  scalct  (a  ladder), 
when  the  words  and  ideas  have  a  connection  of  dependency 
the  one  upon  the  other,  as  we  see  here  that  patience  arises  out  of 

^  Cf.  Cicero,  Orator.  21  :  "  Sed  est  eloquentire,  siciit  reliquarum  rerum,  fun- 
damentum  sapientia. " 
2  Horn.  V.  3-5. 
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tribulation,  experience  out  of  patience,  and  hope  out  of  expe- 
rience. Another  ornament,  too,  is  found  here  ;  for  after  certain 
statements  finished  in  a  single  tone  of  voice,  which  we  call 
clauses  and  sections  (mcmhra  ct  ccesa),  but  the  Greeks  KcoXa 
and  Koixiiara}  there  follows  a  rounded  sentence  (amhitus  sive 
circuitiis)  which  the  Greeks  call  'TTepLoho<^'^  the  clauses  of  which 
are  suspended  on  the  voice  of  the  speaker  till  the  whole  is 
completed  hj  the  last  clause.  Eor  of  the  statements  which 
precede  the  period,  this  is  the  first  clause,  "  knowing  that 
tribulation  worketh  patience;"  the  second,  "and  patience,  ex- 
perience ;"  the  third,  "  and  experience,  hope."  Then  the 
period  which  is  subjoined  is  completed  in  tliree  clauses,  of 
which  the  first  is,  "and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;"  the 
second,  "  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  ;"  the  third,  "by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto 
us."  But  these  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind  are  tauglit 
in  the  art  of  elocution.  As  then  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  apostle 
was  guided  by  the  rules  of  eloquence,  so  I  do  not  deny  that  hi? 
wisdom  naturally  produced,  and  was  accompanied  by,  eloquence. 
12.  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  again,  he 
refutes  certain  fiilse  apostles  who  had  gone  out  from  the 
Jews,  and  had  been  trying  to  injure  his  character;  and  being 
compelled  to  speak  of  himself,  though  he  ascribes  this  as 
folly  to  himself,  how  wisely  and  how  eloquently  he  speaks ! 
lUit  wisdom  is  his  guide,  eloquence  his  attendant;  he  follows 
the  first,  the  second  follows  him,  and  yet  he  does  not  spurn 
it  when  it  comes  after  him.  "  I  say  again,"  he  says,  "  Let 
no  man  think  me  a  fool:  if  otherwise,  yet  as  a  fool  re- 
ceive me,  that  I  may  boast  myself  a  little.  That  which  I 
speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it  were  foolishly, 
in  this  confidence  of  boasting.  Seeing  that  many  glory  after 
the  flesh,  I  will  glory  also.  Eor  ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing 
ye  yourselves  are  wise.  For  ye  suffer,  if  a  man  bring  you  into 
bondage,  if  a  man  devour  you,  if  a  man  take  of  you,  if  a  man 
exalt  himself,  if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face.     I  speak  as 

^  Of.  Cicero,  Orator.  62  :  *' Qucc  nescio  cur,  cum  Grseci  Hoy-i^t^ocra  et  jiZy^K 
nominent,  nos  nonrecte  incisa  et  membra  dicamus." 

^Cf,  Cicero,  de  Claris  Oraforifnis,  ii  :  *' Comprehensio  et  ambitus  ille  ver- 
borum  (si  sic  periodura  appellari  placet)  " 
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concerning  reproach,  as  tliongh  we  had  been  weak.  Howbeit, 
whereinsoever  any  is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly),  I  am  bold  also. 
Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am 
I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they 
ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool),  I  am  more :  in 
labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons 
more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received 
I  forty  stripes  save  one,  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was 
I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep  ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Besides  those 
things  which  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily, 
the  care  of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not 
weak  ?  who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not  ?  If  I  must  needs 
glory,  I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  my  infirmities."^ 
The  thoughtful  and  attentive  perceive  how  much  wisdom 
there  is  in  these  words.  And  even  a  man  sound  asleep 
must  notice  what  a  stream  of  eloquence  flows  through  them. 

13.  Further  still,  the  educated  man  observes  that  those 
sections  which  the  Greeks  call  KOfifxaTa,  and  the  clauses  and 
periods  of  which  I  spoke  a  short  time  ago,  being  intermingled 
in  the  most  beautiful  variety,  make  up  the  whole  form  and 
features  (so  to  speak)  of  that  diction  by  which  even  the  un- 
learned are  delighted  and  affected.  For,  from  the  place  where 
I  commenced  to  quote,  the  passage  consists  of  periods :  the 
first  the  smallest  possible,  consisting  of  two  members ;  for  a 
period  cannot  have  less  than  two  members,  though  it  may 
have  more  :  "  I  say  again,  let  no  man  think  me  a  fool."  The 
next  has  three  members  :  "  if  otherwise,  yet  as  a  fool  receive 
me,  that  I  may  boast  myself  a  little."  The  third  has  four 
members  :  "  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord, 
but  as  it  were  foolishly,  in  this  confidence  of  boasting."  The 
fourth  has  two :  "  Seeing  that  many  glory  after  the  flesh,  I 
will  glory  also."     And  the  fifth  has  two  :  "  For  ye  suffer  fools 

^  2  Cor.  xi.  16-30. 
CHR.  DOCT.  I 
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gladly,  seeing  ye  yourselves  are  wise."  Tlie  sixth  again  has 
two  members  :  "  for  ye  suffer,  if  a  man  bring  you  into  bondage." 
Then  follow  three  sections  {cxsd)  :  "  if  a  man  devour  you,  if 
a  man  take  of  you,  if  a  man  exalt  himself."  Next  three 
clauses  (memhrc)  :  "  if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face.  I  speak 
as  concerning  reproach,  as  though  we  had  been  weak."  Then 
is  subjoined  a  period  of  three  members  :  "  Howbeit,  whereinso- 
ever any  is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly),  I  am  bold  also."  After 
this,  certain  separate  sections  being  put  in  the  interrogatory 
form,  se^Darate  sections  are  also  given  as  answers,  three  to 
three  :  "  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ? 
so  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I."  But  a 
fourth  section  being  put  likewise  in  the  interrogatory  form,  the 
answer  is  given  not  in  another  section  (cccsicm)  but  in  a  clause 
{mcmhrum) :  -^  "  Are  they  the  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as 
a  fool.)  I  am  more."  Then  the  next  four  sections  are  given 
continuously,  the  interrogatory  form  being  most  elegantly  sup- 
pressed :  "  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure, 
in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft."  Next  is  interposed  a 
short  period ;  for,  by  a  suspension  of  the  voice,  "  of  the  Jews 
five  times  "  is  to  be  marked  off  as  constituting  one  member, 
to  which  is  joined  the  second,  "  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one."  Then  he  returns  to  sections,  and  three  are  set  down : 
"  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck."  Next  comes  a  clause  :  "  a  night  and  a 
day  I  have  been  in  the  deep."  Next  fourteen  sections  burst 
forth  with  a  vehemence  which  is  most  appropriate :  "  In  jour- 
neyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perils  among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness."  After  this  comes  in  a  period  of  three 
members :  "  Besides  those  things  which  are  without,  that 
which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches." 
And  to  this  he  adds  two  clauses  in  a  tone  of  inquiry :  "  Who 

*  The  only  apparent  difference  between  memhrum  and  ccesum  is,  that  the 
former  is  the  longer  of  the  two.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  difference  in 
Endish. 
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is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is  offended,  and  I  burn 
not  ? "  In  fine,  this  whole  passage,  as  if  panting  for  breath, 
winds  up  with  a  period  of  two  members :  "  If  I  must  needs 
glory,  I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmi- 
ties." And  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  how  beautiful  and 
delightful  it  is  when  after  this  outburst  he  rests  himself,  and 
gives  the  hearer  rest,  by  interposing  a  slight  narrative.  Eor 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not." 
And  then  he  tells  very  briefly  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  and 
the  way  he  escaped  it. 

1 4.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  or  to 
point  out  the  same  facts  in  regard  to  other  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Suppose  I  had  taken  the  further  trouble,  at  least 
in  regard  to  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  the  apostle's 
writings,  to  point  out  figures  of  speech  which  are  taught  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  serious  men  would 
think  I  had  gone  too  far,  than  that  any  of  the  studious 
would  think  I  had  done  enough  ?  All  these  things  when 
taught  by  masters  are  reckoned  of  great  value ;  great  prices 
are  paid  for  them,  and  the  vendors  puff  them  magniloquently. 
And  I  fear  lest  I  too  should  smack  of  that  puffery  while  thus 
descanting  on  matters  of  this  kind.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  reply  to  the  ill-taught  men  who  think  our  authors 
contemptible;  not  because  they  do  not  possess,  but  because 
they  do  not  display,  the  eloquence  which  these  men  value  so 
highly. 

15.  But  perhaps  some  one  is  thinking  that  I  have  selected 
the  Apostle  Paul  because  he  is  our  great  orator.  For  when 
he  says,  ''Though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  know- 
ledge,"-^ he  seems  to  speak  as  if  granting  so  much  to  his 
detractors,  not  as  confessing  that  he  recognised  its  truth. 
If  he  had  said,  "  I  am  indeed  rude  in  speech,  but  not  in 
knowledge,"  we  could  not  in  any  way  have  put  another 
meaning  upon  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  plainly  to  assert  his 
knowledge,  because  without  it  he  could  not  have  been  the 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  And  certainly  if  we  bring  forward 
anything  of  his  as  a  model  of  eloquence,  we  take  it  from  tliose 

» 2  Cor.  xi.  6. 
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epistles  which  even  his  very  detractors,  who  thought  his  bodily 
presence  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible,  confessed  to  be 
weighty  and  powerful.^ 

I  see,  then,  that  I  must  say  something  about  the  eloquence 
of  the  prophets  also,  where  many  things  are  concealed  under 
a  metaphorical  style,  which  the  more  completely  they  seem 
buried  under  figures  of  speech,  give  the  greater  pleasure  when 
brought  to  light.  In  this  place,  however,  it  is  my  duty  to 
select  a  passage  of  such  a  kind  that  I  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  explain  the  matter,  but  only  to  commend  the  style.  And  I 
shall  do  so,  quoting  principally  from  the  book  of  that  prophet 
who  says  that  he  was  a  shepherd  or  herdsman,  and  was  called 
by  God  from  that  occupation,  and  sent  to  prophesy  to  the 
people  of  God.^  I  shall  not,  however,  follow  the  Septuagint 
translators,  who,  being  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  translation,  seem  to  have  altered  some 
passages  with  the  view  of  directing  the  reader's  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  investigation  of  the  spiritual  sense ;  (and 
hence  some  passages  are  more  obscure,  because  more  figurative, 
in  their  translation  ;)  but  I  shall  follow  the  translation  made 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin  by  the  presbyter  Jerome,  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  botli  tongues. 

16.  When,  then,  this  rustic,  or  quondam  rustic  prophet,  was 
denouncing  the  godless,  the  proud,  the  luxurious,  and  there- 
fore the  most  neglectful  of  brotherly  love,  he  called  aloud, 
saying  :  "  Woe  to  you  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  trust  in 
the  mountain  of  Samaria,  who  are  heads  and  chiefs  of  the 
people,  entering  witli  pomp  into  the  house  of  Israel !  Pass 
ye  unto  Calneh,  and  see  ;  and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Hamath 
the  great ;  then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  and  to  all 
the  best  kingdoms  of  these  :  is  their  border  greater  than  your 
border  ?  Ye  that  are  set  apart  for  the  day  of  evil,  and  that 
come  near  to  the  seat  of  oppression  ;  that  lie  upon  beds  of 
ivory,  and  stretch  yourselves  upon  couches ;  that  eat  the  lamb 
of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  tlie  herd ;  that 
chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.  They  thought  that  they  had 
instruments  of  music  like  David ;  drinking  wine  in  bowls,  and 
anointing  themselves  with  the  costliest  ointment :  and  they 

1  2  Cor.  X.  10.  ^  Amos  i.  ],  vii.  11. 
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were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."  ^  Suppose 
those  men  who,  assuming  to  be  themselves  learned  and 
eloquent,  despise  our  prophets  as  untaught  and  unskilful  of 
speech,  had  been  obliged  to  deliver  a  message  like  this,  and 
to  men  such  as  these,  would  they  have  chosen  to  express 
themselves  in  any  respect  differently — those  of  them,  at  least, 
who  would  have  shrunk  from  raving  like  madmen  ? 

17.  Tor  what  is  there  that  sober  ears  could  wish  changed 
in  this  speech  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  invective  itself ;  with 
what  vehemence  it  throws  itself  upon  the  drowsy  senses  to 
startle  them  into  wakefulness  :  "  Woe  to  you  who  are  at  ease 
in  Zion,  and  trust  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  who  are  heads 
and  chiefs  of  the  people,  entering  with  pomp  into  the  house 
of  Israel ! "  Next,  that  he  may  use  the  favours  of  God,  who 
has  bestowed  upon  them  ample  territory,  to  show  their  ingra- 
titude in  trusting  to  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  where  idols 
were  worshipped  :  "  Pass  ye  unto  Calneh,"  he  says,  "  and  see ; 
and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Ilamath  the  great ;  then  go  down  to 
Gath  of  the  Philistines,  and  to  all  the  best  kingdoms  of  these : 
is  their  border  greater  than  your  border  ?"  At  the  same  time 
also  that  these  things  are  spoken  of,  the  style  is  adorned  with 
names  of  places  as  with  lamps,  such  as  *'  Zion,"  Samaria," 
"  Calneh,"  "  Hamath  the  great,"  and  "  Gath  of  the  Philistines." 
Then  the  words  joined  to  these  places  are  most  appropri- 
ately varied  :  "  ye  are  at  ease,"  "  ye  trust,"  "  pass  on,"  "  go," 
"  descend." 

18.  And  then  the  future  captivity  under  an  oppressive  king 
is  announced  as  approaching,  when  it  is  added  :  "  Ye  that 
are  set  apart  for  the  day  of  evil,  and  come  near  to  the  seat  of 
oppression."  Then  are  subjoined  the  evils  of  luxury :  "  ye 
that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  yourselves  upon 
couches  ;  that  eat  the  lamb  from  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  herd."  These  six  clauses  form  three  periods 
of  two  members  each.  Por  he  does  not  say  :  Ye  who  are  set 
apart  for  the  day  of  evil,  who  come  near  to  the  seat  of  oppres- 
sion, who  sleej)  upon  beds  of  ivory,  who  stretch  yourselves 

*  Amos  vi,  1-6.  The  version  given  above,  which  is  a  literal  translation  of 
Jerome's  Latin,  as  quoted  by  Augustine,  differs  slightly  from  the  English 
authorized  version. 
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upon  couches,  who  eat  the  lamb  from  the  flock,  and  calves  out 
of  the  herd."  If  he  had  so  expressed  it,  this  would  have  had 
its  beauty :  six  separate  clauses  running  on,  the  same  pronoun 
being  repeated  each  time,  and  each  clause  finished  by  a 
single  effort  of  the  speaker's  voice.  But  it  is  more  beautiful  as 
it  is,  the  clauses  being  joined  in  pairs  under  the  same  pronoun, 
and  forming  three  sentences,  one  referring  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  captivity  :  "  Ye  that  are  set  apart  for  the  day  of  evil,  and 
come  near  the  seat  of  oppression:"  the  second  to  lasciviousness : 
"ye  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  yourselves  upon 
couches  ; "  the  third  to  gluttony  :  "  who  eat  the  lamb  from 
the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  herd."  So 
that  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  speaker  whether  he  finish 
each  clause  separately  and  make  six  altogether,  or  whether  he 
suspend  his  voice  at  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  fifth,  and 
by  joining  the  second  to  the  first,  the  fourth  to  the  third, 
and  the  sixth  to  the  fifth,  make  three  most  elegant  periods  of 
two  members  each  :  one  describing  the  imminent  catastrophe; 
another,  the  lascivious  couch ;  and  the  third,  the  luxurious 
table. 

19.  N'ext  he  reproaches  them  with  their  luxury  in  seeking 
pleasure  for  the  sense  of  hearing.  And  here,  when  he  had 
said,  "  Ye  who  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,"  seeing  that 
wise  men  may  practise  music  wisely,  he,  with  wonderful  skill 
of  speech,  checks  the  fiow  of  his  invective,  and  not  now 
speaking  to,  but  of,  these  men,  and  to  show  us  that  we  must 
distin<:fuish  the  music  of  the  wise  from  the  music  of  the 
voluptuary,  he  does  not  say,  "  Ye  who  chant  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol,  and  think  that  ye  have  instruments  of  music  like 
David  ;"  but  he  first  addresses  to  themselves  what  it  is  right 
the  voluptuaries  should  hear,  "  Ye  who  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol ;"  and  then,  turning  to  others,  he  intimates  that 
these  men  have  not  even  skill  in  their  art :  "  they  thought 
that  they  had  instruments  of  music  like  David  ;  drinking  wine 
in  bowls,  and  anointing  themselves  with  the  costliest  ointment." 
These  three  clauses  are  best  pronounced  when  the  voice  is 
suspended  on  the  first  two  members  of  the  period,  and  comes 
to  a  pause  on  the  third. 

20.  But  now  as  to  the  sentence  which  follows  all  these: 
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"  and  they  were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph." 
Whether  this  be  pronounced  continuously  as  one  clause,  or 
whether  with  more  elegance  we  hold  the  words,  "  and  they 
were  not  grieved,"  suspended  on  the  voice,  and  then  add,  "  for 
the  affliction  of  Joseph,"  so  as  to  make  a  period  of  two 
members  ;  in  any  case,  it  is  a  touch  of  marvellous  beauty  not 
to  say,  "  and  they  were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  their 
brother;"  but  to  put  Joseph  for  brother,  so  as  to  indicate 
brothers  in  general  by  the  proper  name  of  him  who  stands  out 
illustrious  from  among  his  brethren,  both  in  regard  to  the 
injuries  he  suffered  and  the  good  return  he  made.  And, 
indeed,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  figure  of  speech,  by  which 
Joseph  is  put  for  brothers  in  general,  is  one  of  those  laid  down 
in  that  art  which  I  learnt  and  used  to  teach.  But  how 
beautiful  it  is,  and  how  it  comes  home  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  it  is  useless  to  tell  any  one  who  does  not  himself 
feel  it. 

21.  And  a  number  of  other  points  bearing  on  the  laws  of 
eloquence  could  be  found  in  this  passage  which  I  have  chosen 
as  an  example.  But  an  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  so 
much  instructed  by  carefully  analysing  it  as  kindled  by  recit- 
ing it  with  spirit.  Nor  was  it  composed  by  man's  art  and 
care,  but  it  flowed  forth  in  wisdom  and  eloquence  from  the 
Divine  mind  ;  wisdom  not  aiming  at  eloquence,  yet  eloquence 
not  shrinking  from  wisdom.  For  if,  as  certain  very  eloquent 
and  acute  men  have  perceived  and  said,  the  rules  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  art  of  oratory  could  not  have  been  observed, 
and  noted,  and  reduced  to  system,  if  they  had  not  first  had 
their  birth  in  the  genius  of  orators,  is  it  wonderful  that  they 
should  be  found  in  the  messengers  of  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  all  genius  ?  Therefore  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  canonical 
writers  are  not  only  wise  but  eloquent  also,  with  an  eloquence 
suited  to  a  character  and  position  like  theirs. 

Chap.  viii. — The  obscurity  of  the  sacred  writers,  though  compatible  with 
eloquence,  not  to  be  imitated  by  Christian  teachers. 

22.  But  although  I  take  some  examples  of  eloquence  from 
those  writings  of  theirs  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, we  are  not  by  any  means  to  suppose  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  imitate  them  in  those  passages  where,  with  a  view  to 
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exercise  and  train  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  to  break  in 
upon  the  satiety  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  learn,  and  with  a  view  also  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
minds  of  the  godless  either  that  they  may  be  converted  to 
piety  or  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  from  one 
or  other  of  these  reasons  they  have  expressed  themselves  with 
a  useful  and  wholesome  obscurity.  They  have  indeed  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  in  after  ages 
understood  and  explained  them  aright  have  in  the  Church  of 
God  obtained  an  esteem,  not  indeed  equal  to  that  with  which 
they  are  themselves  regarded,  but  coming  next  to  it.  The 
expositors  of  these  writers,  then,  ought  not  to  express  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  as  if  putting  forward  their  expositions 
as  of  the  same  authority ;  but  they  ought  in  all  their  deliver- 
ances to  make  it  their  first  and  chief  aim  to  be  understood, 
using  as  far  as  possible  such  clearness  of  speech  that  either  he 
will  be  very  dull  who  does  not  understand  them,  or  that  if 
what  they  say  should  not  be  very  easily  or  quickly  understood, 
the  reason  will  lie  not  in  their  manner  of  expression,  but  in 
the  difficulty  and  subtilty  of  the  matter  they  are  trying  to 
explain. 

Chap.  ix.—How,  and  with  ivhom,  difficult  passages  are  to  he  discussed. 

23.  For  there  are  some  passages  which  are  not  understood 
in  their  proper  force,  or  are  understood  with  great  difficulty, 
at  whatever  length,  however  clearly,  or  with  whatever  eloquence 
the  speaker  may  expound  them  ;  and  these  should  never  be 
brought  before  the  people  at  all,  or  only  on  rare  occasions 
when  there  is  some  urgent  reason.  In  books,  however,  which 
are  written  in  such  a  style  that,  if  understood,  they,  so  to 
speak,  draw  their  own  readers,  and  if  not  understood,  give  no 
trouble  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  read  them,  and  in  private 
conversations,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  bringing 
the  truth  which  we  ourselves  have  reached  within  the  com- 
prehension of  others,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  understand 
it,  and  whatever  labour  in  the  way  of  argument  it  may  cost 
us.  Only  two  conditions  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  that  our 
hearer  or  companion  should  have  an  earnest  desire  to  learn 
the  truth,  and  should  have  capacity  of  mind  to  receive  it  in 
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whatever  form  it  may  be  communicated,  the  teacher  not  being 
so  anxious  about  the  eloquence  as  about  the  clearness  of  his 
teaching. 

Chap.  x. — The  necessity  for  perspicuity  of  style. 

24.  Now  a  strong  desire  for  clearness  sometimes  leads  to 
neglect  of  the  more  polished  forms  of  speech,  and  indifference 
about  what  sounds  well,  compared  with  what  clearly  expresses 
and  conveys  the  meaning  intended.  Whence  a  certain  author, 
when  dealing  with  speech  of  this  kind,  says  that  there  is  in  it 
"  a  kind  of  careful  negligence."  ^  Yet  while  taking  away 
ornament,  it  does  not  bring  in  vulgarity  of  speech  ;  though 
good  teachers  have,  or  ought  to  have,  so  great  an  anxiety 
about  teaching  that  they  will  employ  a  word  (which  cannot 
be  made  pure  Latin  without  becoming  obscure  or  ambiguous, 
but  which  when  used  according  to  the  vulgar  idiom  is  neither 
ambiguous  nor  obscure)  not  in  the  way  the  learned,  but  rather 
in  the  way  the  unlearned  employ  it.  Tor  if  our  translators 
did  not  shrink  from  saying,  "iSTon  congregabo  conventicula 
eorum  de  sanguinibus,"  ^  because  they  felt  that  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  sense  to  put  a  word  here  in  the  plural  which 
in  Latin  is  only  used  in  the  singular ;  why  should  a  teacher 
of  godliness  who  is  addressing  an  unlearned  audience  shrink 
from  using  ossum  instead  of  os,  if  he  fear  that  the  latter  might 
be  taken  not  as  the  singular  of  ossa,  but  as  the  singular  of 
ora,  seeing  that  African  ears  have  no  quick  perception  of  the 
shortness  or  length  of  vowels  ?  And  what  advantage  is  there 
in  purity  of  speech  which  does  not  lead  to  understanding  in 
the  hearer,  seeing  that  there  is  no  use  at  all  in  speaking, 
if  they  do  not  understand  us  for  whose  sake  we  speak  ? 
He,  therefore,  who  teaches  will  avoid  all  words  that  do 
not  teach  ;  and  if  instead  of  them  he  can  find  words  which 
are  at  once  pure  and  intelligible,  he  will  take  these  by  pre- 
ference ;  if,  however,  he  cannot,  either  because  there  are  no 
such  words,  or  because  they  do  not  at  the  time  occur  to 
him,  he  will  use  words  that  are  not  quite  pure,  if  only  the 

*  Cicero,  Orator.  23  :  "  Qusedam  etiam  negligentia  est  diligens." 
2  "I  shall  not  assemble  their  assemblies  of  blood,"  Ps.  xvi.  4.      (Vulgate.^ 
"Their  drink-offerings  of  blood  will  I  not  oiler."     (A.  V.) 
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substance  of  his  thonght  be  conveyed  and  apprehended  in  its 
integrity. 

25.  And  this  must  be  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  our  being 
understood,  not  only  in  conversations,  whether  with  one  person 
or  with  several,  but  much  more  in  the  case  of  a  speech 
delivered  in  public :  for  in  conversation  any  one  has  the  power 
of  asking  a  question ;  but  when  all  are  silent  that  one  may  be 
heard,  and  all  faces  are  turned  attentively  upon  him,  it  is 
neither  customary  nor  decorous  for  a  person  to  ask  a  question 
about  what  he  does  not  understand  ;  and  on  this  account  the 
speaker  ought  to  be  especially  careful  to  give  assistance  to 
those  who  cannot  ask  it.  Now  a  crowd  anxious  for  instruc- 
tion generally  shows  by  its  movements  if  it  understands  what 
is  said ;  and  until  some  indication  of  this  sort  be  given,  the 
subject  discussed  ought  to  be  turned  over  and  over,  and  put 
in  every  shape  and  form  and  variety  of  expression,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  done  by  men  who  are  repeating  words  pre- 
pared beforehand  and  committed  to  memory.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  speaker  has  ascertained  that  what  he  says  is 
understood,  he  ought  either  to  bring  his  address  to  a  close,  or 
pass  on  to  another  point.  For  if  a  man  gives  pleasure  when  he 
throws  light  upon  points  on  which  people  wish  for  instruction, 
he  becomes  wearisome  when  he  dwells  at  length  upon  things 
that  are  already  well  known,  especially  when  men's  expectation 
was  fixed  on  having  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  removed.  For 
even  things  that  are  very  well  known  are  told  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  they  give,  if  the  attention  be  directed  not  to 
the  things  themselves,  but  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  told. 
Nay,  even  when  the  style  itself  is  already  well  known,  if  it  be 
pleasing  to  the  hearers,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  who  speaks  be  a  speaker  or  a  reader.  For  things 
that  are  gracefully  written  are  often  not  only  read  with  delight 
by  those  who  are  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  them, 
but  re-read  with  delight  by  those  who  have  already  made 
acquaintance  with  them,  and  have  not  yet  forgotten  them  ; 
nay,  both  these  classes  will  derive  pleasure  even  from  hearing 
another  man  repeat  them.  And  if  a  man  has  forgotten  any- 
thing, when  he  is  reminded  of  it  he  is  taught.  But  I  am  not 
now  treating  of  the  mode  of  giving  pleasure.     I  am  speaking 
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of  the  mode  in  wliicli  men  who  desire  to  learn  ought  to  be 
taught.  And  the  best  mode  is  that  which  secures  that  he  who 
hears  shall  hear  the  truth,  and  that  what  he  hears  he  shall 
understand.  And  when  this  point  has  been  reached,  no 
further  labour  need  be  spent  on  the  truth  itself,  as  if  it  re- 
quired further  explanation ;  but  perhaps  some  trouble  may  be 
taken  to  enforce  it  so  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the  heart.  If  it 
appear  right  to  do  this,  it  ought  to  be  done  so  moderately  as 
not  to  lead  to  weariness  and  impatience. 

Chap.  xi. — The  Christian  teacher  must  speah  clearly,  hut  not  inelegantly. 

26.  For  teaching,  of  course,  true  eloquence  consists,  not  in 
making  people  like  what  they  disliked,  nor  in  making  them  do 
what  they  shrank  from,  but  in  making  clear  what  was  obscure; 
yet  if  this  be  done  without  grace  of  style,  the  benefit  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  few  eager  students  who  are  anxious  to  know 
whatever  is  to  be  learnt,  however  rude  and  unpolished  the 
form  in  which  it  is  put ;  and  who,  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  their  object,  find  the  plain  truth  pleasant  food  enough.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  good  intellects  not  to 
love  words,  but  the  truth  in  words.  For  of  what  service  is  a 
golden  key,  if  it  cannot  open  what  we  want  it  to  open  ?  Or 
what  objection  is  there  to  a  wooden  one  if  it  can,  seeing  that 
to  open  what  is  shut  is  all  we  want  ?  But  as  there  is  a 
certain  analogy  between  learning  and  eating,  the  very  food 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  live  must  be  flavoured  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  the  majority. 

Chap.  xii.  —  The  aim  of  the  orator,  according  to  Cicero,  is  to  teach,  to  delight, 
and  to  move.     Of  these,  teaching  is  the  most  essential. 

27.  Accordingly  a  great  orator  has  truly  said  that  "an 
eloquent  man  must  speak  so  as  to  teach,  to  delight,  and  to 
persuade."  ^  Then  he  adds :  "  To  teach  is  a  necessity,  to 
delight  is  a  beauty,  to  persuade  is  a  triumph."  ^  Now  of  these 
three,  the  one  first  mentioned,  the  teaching,  which  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  depends  on  what  we  say ;  the  other  two  on  the 
way  we   say  it.     He,  then,  who  speaks  with  the  purpose  of 

^  Cicero,   Orator.   21  :  **Est  igitur  eloquens  qui  ita  dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  de- 
lectet,  ut  flectat."    Not  quoted  accurately  by  Augustine. 

2  "Probare,  necessitatis  est;  delcctare,  suavitatis  ;  flectere,  victoriae." 
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teaching  should  not  suppose  that  he  has  said  what  he  has 
to  say  as  long  as  he  is  not  understood ;  for  although  what 
he  has  said  be  intelligible  to  himself,  it  is  not  said  at  all 
to  the  man  who  does  not  understand  it.  If,  however,  he 
is  understood,  he  has  said  his  say,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  manner  of  saying  it.  But  if  he  wishes  to  delight  or 
persuade  his  hearer  as  well,  he  will  not  accomplish  that  end 
by  putting  his  thought  in  any  shape  no  matter  what,  but 
for  that  purpose  the  style  of  speaking  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. And  as  the  hearer  must  be  pleased  in  order  to 
secure  his  attention,  so  he  must  be  persuaded  in  order  to  move 
him  to  action.  And  as  he  is  pleased  if  you  speak  with 
sweetness  and  elegance,  so  he  is  persuaded  if  he  be  drawn  by 
your  promises,  and  awed  by  your  threats  ;  if  he  reject  what  you 
condemn,  and  embrace  what  you  commend ;  if  he  grieve  when 
you  heap  up  objects  for  grief,  and  rejoice  when  you  point  out 
an  object  for  joy  ;  if  he  pity  those  whom  you  present  to  him  as 
objects  of  pity,  and  shrink  from  those  whom  you  set  before 
him  as  men  to  be  feared  and  shunned.  I  need  not  go  over 
all  the  other  things  that  can  be  done  by  powerful  eloquence  to 
move  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  not  telling  them  what  they 
ought  to  do,  but  urging  them  to  do  what  they  already  know 
ought  to  be  done. 

28.  If,  however,  they  do  not  yet  know  this,  they  must  of 
course  be  instructed  before  they  can  be  moved.  And  perhaps 
the  mere  knowledge  of  their  duty  will  have  such  an  effect  that 
there  will  be  no  need  to  move  them  with  greater  strength  of 
eloquence.  Yet  when  this  is  needful,  it  ought  to  be  done. 
And  it  is  needful  when  people,  knowing  what  they  ought  to 
do,  do  it  not.  Therefore,  to  teach  is  a  necessity.  For  what 
men  know,  it  is  in  their  own  hands  either  to  do  or  not  to  do. 
But  who  would  say  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  what  they  do 
not  know  ?  On  the  same  principle,  to  persuade  is  not  a  neces- 
sity :  for  it  is  not  always  called  for ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
hearer  yields  his  assent  to  one  who  simply  teaches  or  gives 
pleasure.  For  this  reason  also  to  persuade  is  a  triumph,  be- 
cause it  is  possible  that  a  man  may  be  taught  and  delighted, 
and  yet  not  give  his  consent.  And  what  will  be  the  use  of 
gaining  the  first  two  ends  if  we  fail  in  the  third  ?      Neither  is 
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it  a  necessity  to  give  pleasure  ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an 
address,  the  truth  is  clearly  pointed  out  (and  this  is  the  true 
function  of  teaching),  it  is  not  the  fact,  nor  is  it  the  intention, 
that  the  style  of  speech  should  make  the  truth  pleasing,  or  that 
the  style  should  of  itself  give  pleasure ;  but  the  truth  itself, 
when  exhibited  in  its  naked  simplicity,  gives  pleasure,  because 
it  is  the  truth.  And  hence  even  falsities  are  frequently  a  source 
of  pleasure  when  they  are  brought  to  light  and  exposed.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  their  falsity  that  gives  pleasure ;  but  as  it  is  true 
that  they  are  false,  the  speech  which  shows  this  to  be  true  gives 
pleasure. 

Chap.  xiii. — The  hearer  must  he  moved  as  well  as  instructed. 

29.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  so  fastidious  that  they 
do  not  care  for  truth  unless  it  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  pleasing 
discourse,  no  small  place  has  been  assigned  in  eloquence  to  the 
art  of  pleasing.  And  yet  even  this  is  not  enough  for  those  stub- 
born-minded men  who  both  understand  and  are  pleased  with  the 
teacher's  discourse,  without  deriving  any  profit  from  it.  For 
what  does  it  profit  a  man  that  he  both  confesses  the  truth  and 
praises  the  eloquence,  if  he  does  not  yield  his  consent,  when  it 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  consent  that  the  speaker  in 
urging  the  truth  gives  careful  attention  to  what  he  says  ?  If 
the  truths  taught  are  such  that  to  believe  or  to  know  them  is 
enough,  to  give  one's  assent  implies  nothing  more  than  to  con- 
fess that  they  are  true.  When,  however,  the  truth  taught  is 
one  that  must  be  carried  into  practice,  and  that  is  taught  for 
the  very  purpose  of  being  practised,  it  is  useless  to  be  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  it  is  useless  to  be  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said,  if  it  be  not  so  learnt  as 
to  be  practised.  The  eloquent  divine,  then,  when  he  is  urging 
a  practical  truth,  must  not  only  teach  so  as  to  give  instruction, 
and  please  so  as  to  keep  up  the  attention,  but  he  must  also  sway 
the  mind  so  as  to  subdue  the  will.  For  if  a  man  be  not  moved 
by  the  force  of  truth,  though  it  is  demonstrated  to  his  own 
confession,  and  clothed  in  beauty  of  style,  nothing  remains  but 
to  subdue  him  by  the  power  of  eloquence. 

Chap.  xiv. — Beauty  of  diction  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  matter. 

30.  And  so  much  labour  has  been  spent  by  men  on  the 
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beauty  of  expression  here  spoken  of,  that  not  only  is  it  not 
our  duty  to  do,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  shun  and  abhor,  many 
and  heinous  deeds  of  wickedness  and  baseness  which  wicked 
and  base  men  have  with  great  eloquence  recommended,  not 
with  a  view  to  gaining  assent,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  being 
read  with  pleasure.  But  may  God  avert  from  His  Church 
what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  says  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews: 
"  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land : 
the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  applaud  them 
with  their  hands  ;^  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so  :  and 
what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?"^  0  eloquence,  which 
is  the  more  terrible  from  its  purity,  and  the  more  crushing 
from  its  solidity  !  Assuredly  it  is  "  a  hammer  that  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces."  For  to  this  God  Himself  has  by  the  same 
prophet  compared  His  own  word  spoken  through  His  holy 
prophets.^  God  forbid,  then,  God  forbid  that  with  us  the 
priest  should  applaud  the  false  prophet,  and  that  God's  people 
should  love  to  have  it  so.  God  forbid,  I  say,  that  with  us 
there  should  be  such  terrible  madness  !  For  what  shall  we  do 
in  the  end  thereof?  And  assuredly  it  is  preferable,  even 
though  what  is  said  should  be  less  intelligible,  less  pleasing, 
and  less  persuasive,  that  truth  be  spoken,  and  that  what  is 
just,  not  what  is  iniquitous,  be  listened  to  with  pleasure.  But 
this,  of  course,  cannot  be,  unless  what  is  true  and  just  be  ex- 
pressed with  elegance. 

31.  In  a  serious  assembly,  moreover,  such  as  is  spoken  of 
when  it  is  said,  "  I  will  praise  Thee  among  much  people,"*  no 
pleasure  is  derived  from  that  species  of  eloquence  which  indeed 
says  nothing  that  is  false,  but  which  buries  small  and  unim- 
portant truths  under  a  frothy  mass  of  ornamental  words,  such 
as  would  not  be  graceful  or  dignified  even  if  used  to  adorn 
great  and  fundamental  truths.  And  something  of  this  sort 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  the  blessed  Cyprian,  which,  I  think,  came 
there  by  accident,  or  else  was  inserted  designedly  with  this 
view,  that  posterity  might  see  how  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
Christian  teaching  had  cured  him  of  that  redundancy  of  lan- 
guage, and  confined  him  to  a  more  dignified  and  modest  form 

1  "And  the  jmests  bear  rule  by  their  means."    (A.  V.) 

«  Jer.  V.  30,  31  (LXX.).  ^  jer.  xxiii.  29.  *  Ps.  xxxv.  18. 
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of  eloquence,  siicli  as  we  find  in  his  subsequent  letters,  a  style 
which  is  admired  without  effort,  is  sought  after  with  eagerness, 
but  is  not  attained  without  great  difficulty.  He  says,  then,  in 
one  place,  "  Let  us  seek  this  abode :  the  neighbouring  soli- 
tudes afford  a  retreat  where,  whilst  the  spreading  shoots  of 
the  vine  trees,  pendulous  and  intertwined,  creep  amongst  the 
supporting  reeds,  the  leafy  covering  has  made  a  portico  of 
vine."^  There  is  wonderful  fluency  and  exuberance  of  language 
here  ;  but  it  is  too  florid  to  be  pleasing  to  serious  minds.  But 
people  who  are  fond  of  this  style  are  apt  to  think  that  men 
who  do  not  use  it,  but  employ  a  more  chastened  style,  do  so 
because  they  cannot  attain  the  former,  not  because  their  judg- 
ment teaches  them  to  avoid  it.  Wherefore  this  holy  man 
shows  both  that  he  can  speak  in  that  style,  for  he  has  done  so 
once,  and  that  he  does  not  choose,  for  he  never  uses  it  again. 

Chap.  xv. — The  Christian  teacher  should  pray  before  preaching. 

32.  And  so  our  Christian  orator,  while  he  says  what  is  just, 
and  holy,  and  good  (and  he  ought  never  to  say  anything  else), 
does  all  he  can  to  be  heard  with  intelligence,  with  pleasure, 
and  with  obedience  ;  and  he  need  not  doubt  that  if  he  succeed 
in  this  object,  and  so  far  as  he  succeeds,  he  will  succeed  more 
by  piety  in  prayer  than  by  gifts  of  oratory ;  and  so  he  ought 
to  pray  for  himself,  and  for  those  he  is  about  to  address,  before 
he  attempts  to  speak.  And  when  the  hour  is  come  that  he 
must  speak,  he  ought,  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  to  lift  up 
his  thirsty  soul  to  God,  to  drink  in  what  he  is  about  to  pour 
forth,  and  to  be  himself  filled  with  what  he  is  about  to  dis- 
tribute. For,  as  in  regard  to  every  matter  of  faith  and  love 
there  are  many  things  that  may  be  said,  and  many  ways  of 
saying  them,  who  knows  what  it  is  expedient  at  a  given  moment 
for  us  to  say,  or  to  be  heard  saying,  except  God  who  knows 
tlie  hearts  of  all  ?  And  who  can  make  us  say  what  we  ouglit, 
and  in  the  way  we  ought,  except  Him  in  whose  hand  both  we 
and  our  speeches  are  ?  Accordingly,  he  who  is  anxious  both 
to  know  and  to  teach  should  learn  all  that  is  to  be  taught,  and 
acquire  such  a  faculty  of  speech  as  is  suitable  for  a  divine. 
But  when  the  hour  for  speech  arrives,  let  him  reflect  upon  that 

1  Cyprian,  ad  Donat.  Ep.  i. 
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saying  of  our  Lord's,  as  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  pious 
mind :  "  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it 
shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak. 
For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you."  ^  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  speaks  thus  in  those 
who  for  Christ's  sake  are  delivered  to  the  persecutors ;  why 
not  also  in  those  who  deliver  Christ's  message  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  learn  ? 

Chap.  xvi. — Human  directions  not  to  he  despised^  though  God  malces  the  ti'ue 

teacher. 

33.  Now  if  any  one  says  that  we  need  not  direct  men  how 
or  what  they  should  teach,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  them 
teachers,  he  may  as  well  say  that  we  need  not  pray,  since  our 
Lord  says,  "  Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need 
of  before  ye  ask  Him  ;"  ^  or  that  the  Apostle  Paul  should  not 
have  given  directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  as  to  how  or  what 
they  should  teach  others.  And  these  three  apostolic  epistles 
ought  to  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  has 
obtained  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  the  Church.  In  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  do  we  not  read  :  "  These  things  command 
and  teach "  ?  ^  What  these  things  are,  has  been  told  pre- 
viously. Do  we  not  read  there  :  "  Eebuke  not  an  elder,  but 
entreat  him  as  a  father "  ?  "*  Is  it  not  said  in  the  Second 
Epistle  :  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me  "  ?  ^  And  is  he  not  there  told  :  ''  Study  to 
show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  "  ?  ^  And 
in  the  same  place  :  "  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering 
and  doctrine."  ^  And  so  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  does  he  not 
say  that  a  bishop  ought  to  "  hold  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he 
hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both 
to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  "  ?  ^  There,  too,  he 
says  :  "  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound  doc- 
trine :  that  the  aged  men  be  sober,"  and  so  on.  ^  And  there, 
too  :  "  These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all 

1  Matt.  X.  19,  20.  2  j^jj^i-t   yi   3_  3  i  rp-^^^   j^^  n 

*  1  Tim.  V.  1.  ^2  Tim.  i.  13.  •^2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

7  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  «  Tit.  i.  9.  '-^  Tit.  ii.  1,  2. 
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authority.  Let  no  man  despise  thee.  Put  them  in  mind  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,"  ^  and  so  on.  What 
then  are  we  to  think  ?  Does  the  apostle  in  any  w^ay  contra- 
dict himself,  when,  though  he  says  that  men  are  made  teachers 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  yet  himself  gives  them 
directions  how  and  what  they  should  teach  ?  Or  are  we  to 
understand,  that  though  the  duty  of  men  to  teach  even  the 
teachers  does  not  cease  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  yet  that 
neither  is  he  who  planteth  anything,  nor  he  who  watereth,  but 
God  who  giveth  the  increase  ?  ^  Wherefore  though  holy  men 
be  our  helpers,  or  even  holy  angels  assist  us,  no  one  learns 
aright  the  things  that  pertain  to  life  with  God,  until  God 
makes  him  ready  to  learn  from  Himself,  that  God  who  is  thus 
addressed  in  the  psalm  :  "  Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will ;  for  Thou 
art  my  God."^  And  so  the  same  apostle  says  to  Timothy  him- 
self, speaking,  of  course,  as  teacher  to  disciple :  "  But  continue 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  tliou  hast  learned  them."*  For 
as  the  medicines  which  men  apply  to  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
men  are  of  no  avail  except  God  gives  them  virtue  (who  can 
heal  without  their  aid,  though  they  cannot  without  His),  and 
yet  they  are  applied ;  and  if  it  be  done  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
it  is  esteemed  a  work  of  mercy  or  benevolence ;  so  the  aids  of 
teaching,  applied  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  are  of 
advantage  to  the  soul  only  when  God  works  to  make  them  of 
advantage,  who  could  give  the  gospel  to  man  even  without  the 
help  or  agency  of  men. 

Cha.p.  XVII. — Threefold  division  of  the  various  styles  of  speech. 

34.  He  then  who,  in  speaking,  aims  at  enforcing  what  is 
good,  should  not  despise  any  of  those  three  objects,  either  to 
teach,  or  to  give  pleasure,  or  to  move,  and  should  pray  and 
strive,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  be  heard  with  intelligence, 
with  pleasure,  and  with  ready  compliance.  And  when  he  does 
this  with  elegance  and  propriety,  he  may  justly  be  called 
eloquent,  even  though  he  do  not  carry  with  him  the  assent  of 
his  hearer.  For  it  is  these  three  ends,  viz.  teaching,  giving 
pleasure,  and  moving,  that  the  great  master  of  Eoman  eloquence 

^  Tit.  ii.  1.5,  iii.  1.  ^  I  Cor.  iii.  7.  ^  p^..  cxliii.  10.  *  2  Tim.  iii.  14. 
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liimself  seems  to  have  intended  that  the  following  three  direc- 
tions should  subserve  :  "  He,  then,  shall  be  eloquent,  who  can 
say  little  things  in  a  subdued  style,  moderate  things  in  a  tem- 
perate style,  and  great  things  in  a  majestic  style  : "  -^  as  if  he 
had  taken  in  also  the  three  ends  mentioned  above,  and  had 
embraced  the  whole  in  one  sentence  thus  :  "  He,  then,  shall 
be  eloquent,  who  can  say  little  things  in  a  subdued  style,  in 
order  to  give  instruction,  moderate  things  in  a  temperate  style, 
in  order  to  give  pleasure,  and  great  things  in  a  majestic  style, 
in  order  to  sway  the  mind." 

Chap,  xviii. — The  Christian  orator  is  constantly  dealing  ivlth  great  matters. 

35.  Now  the  author  I  have  quoted  could  have  exemplified 
these  three  directions,  as  laid  down  by  himself,  in  regard  to 
legal  questions  :  he  could  not,  however,  have  done  so  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  questions, — the  only  ones  that  an  address  such 
as  I  wish  to  give  shape  to  is  concerned  with.  For  of  legal 
questions  those  are  called  small  which  have  reference  to  pecu- 
niary transactions  ;  those  great  where  a  matter  relating  to 
man's  life  or  liberty  comes  up.  Cases,  again,  which  have  to 
do  with  neither  of  these,  and  where  the  intention  is  not  to 
get  the  hearer  to  do,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  any- 
thing, but  only  to  give  him  pleasure,  occupy  as  it  were  a  middle 
place  between  the  former  two,  and  are  on  that  account  called 
middling,  or  moderate.  For  moderate  things  get  their  name 
from  modus  (a  measure) ;  and  it  is  an  abuse,  not  a  proper  use 
of  the  word  moderate,  to  put  it  for  little.  In  questions  like 
ours,  however,  where  all  things,  and  especially  those  addressed 
to  the  people  from  the  place  of  authority,  ought  to  have  refer- 
ence to  men's  salvation,  and  that  not  their  temporal  but  their 
eternal  salvation,  and  where  also  the  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  is  eternal  ruin,  everything  that  we  say  is  important ; 
so  much  so,  that  even  what  the  preacher  says  about  pecuniary 
matters,  whether  it  have  reference  to  loss  or  gain,  whether  the 
amount  be  great  or  small,  should  not  seem  unimportant.  For 
justice  is  never  unimportant,  and  justice  ought  assuredly  to 
be  observed,  even  in  small  affairs  of  money,  as  our  Lord  says : 

'  Cicero,  Orator.  29  :  "  Is  igitur  crit  eloqucns,  qui  poterit  parva  siiminisse, 
modica  temperate,  magna  granditer  dicere. " 
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"  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in 
much."  ^  That  which  is  least,  then,  is  very  little  ;  but  to  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  great.  For  as  the  nature  of 
the  circle,  viz.  that  all  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  are  equal,  is  the  same  in  a  great  disk  that  it  is 
in  the  smallest  coin ;  so  the  greatness  of  justice  is  in  no  degree 
lessened,  though  the  matters  to  which  justice  is  applied  be  small. 

36.  And  when  the  apostle  spoke  about  trials  in  regard  to 
secular  affairs  (and  what  were  these  but  matters  of  money  ?), 
he  says  :  "  Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another, 
go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints  ?  Do  ye 
not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  and  if  the 
world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 
smallest  matters  ?  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  ? 
how  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life  ?  If,  then,  ye 
have  judgments  of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to 
judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church.  I  speak  to  your 
shame.  Is  it  so,  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ? 
no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ? 
But  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the 
unbelievers.  Now  therefore  there  is  utterly  a  fault  among 
you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another  :  why  do  ye  not 
rather  take  wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  defrauded  ?  Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and  that 
your  brethren.  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?"  ^  Why  is  it  that  the  apostle  is 
so  indignant,  and  that  he  thus  accuses,  and  upbraids,  and 
chides,  and  threatens  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  changes  in  his  tone, 
so  frequent  and  so  abrupt,  testify  to  the  depth  of  his  emotion  ? 
Why  is  it,  in  fine,  that  he  speaks  in  a  tone  so  exalted  about  mat- 
ters so  very  trifling  ?  Did  secular  matters  deserve  so  much  at 
his  hands  ?  God  forbid.  No  ;  but  all  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  charity,  and  piety,  which  in  the  judgment  of  every  sober 
mind  are  great,  even  when  applied  to  matters  the  very  least. 

3  7.   Of  course,  if  we  were  giving  men  advice  as  to  how  they 

ought  to  conduct  secular  cases,  either  for  themselves  or  for 

their  connections,  before  the  church  courts,  we  would  rightly 

advise    them    to    conduct    them  quietly  as  matters  of  little 

1  Luke  xvi.  10.  2  1  Qqj,^  vi.  1-9. 
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moment.  But  we  are  treating  of  the  manner  of  speecli  of  the 
man  who  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  truths  which  deliver  us 
from  eternal  misery  and  bring  us  to  eternal  happiness  ;  and 
wherever  these  truths  are  spoken  of,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, whether  to  one  or  many,  whether  to  friends  or  enemies, 
whether  in  a  continuous  discourse  or  in  conversation,  whether 
in  tracts,  or  in  books,  or  in  letters  long  or  short,  they  are  of 
great  importance.  Unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to  say  that, 
because  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  a  very  trifling  and  common 
thing,  the  saying  of  our  Lord  that  he  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  one  of  His  disciples  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward/ 
is  very  trivial  and  unimportant.  Or  that  when  a  preacher  takes 
this  saying  as  his  text,  he  should  think  his  subject  very  unim- 
portant, and  therefore  speak  without  either  eloquence  or  power, 
but  in  a  subdued  and  humble  style.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
when  we  happen  to  speak  on  this  subject  to  the  people,  and 
the  presence  of  God  is  with  us,  so  that  what  we  say  is  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  subject,  a  tongue  of  fire  springs  up 
out  of  that  cold  water  which  inflames  even  the  cold  hearts  of 
men  with  a  zeal  for  doing  works  of  mercy  in  hope  of  an  eternal 
reward  ? 

CifAP.  XIX.  —  The  Christian  teacher  must  use  different  styles  on  different 

occasions. 

38.  And  yet,  while  our  teacher  ought  to  speak  of  great 
matters,  he  ought  not  always  to  be  speaking  of  them  in  a 
majestic  tone,  but  in  a  subdued  tone  when  he  is  teaching, 
temperately  when  he  is  giving  praise  or  blame.  When,  how- 
ever, something  is  to  be  done,  and  we  are  speaking  to  those 
who  ought,  but  are  not  willing,  to  do  it,  then  great  matters 
must  be  spoken  of  with  power,  and  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  sway  the  mind.  And  sometimes  the  same  important  matter 
is  treated  in  all  these  ways  at  different  times,  quietly  when  it  is 
being  taught,  temperately  when  its  importance  is  being  urged, 
and  powerfully  wlien  we  are  forcing  a  mind  that  is  averse  to 
the  truth  to  turn  and  embrace  it.  For  is  there  anything  greater 
than  God  Himself  ?  Is  notliing,  then,  to  be  learnt  about 
Him  ?  Or  ouglit  he  who  is  teaching  the  Trinity  in  unity  to 
speak  of  it  otherwise  than  in  the  metliod  of  calm  discussion, 

'  Matt.  X.  42. 
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SO  that  in  regard  to  a  subject  which  it  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend, we  may  understand  as  much  as  it  is  given  us  to  under- 
stand ?  Are  we  in  this  case  to  seek  out  ornaments  instead  of 
proofs  ?  Or  is  the  hearer  to  be  moved  to  do  something  instead 
of  being  instructed  so  that  he  may  learn  something  ?  But 
when  we  come  to  praise  God,  either  in  Himself,  or  in  His 
w^orks,  what  a  field  for  beauty  and  splendour  of  language  opens 
up  before  man,  who  can  task  his  powers  to  the  utmost  in 
praising  Him  whom  no  one  can  adequately  praise,  though 
there  is  no  one  who  does  not  praise  Him  in  some  measure ! 
But  if  He  be  not  worshipped,  or  if  idols,  whether  they  be 
demons  or  any  created  being  whatever,  be  worshipped  with 
Him  or  in  preference  to  Him,  then  we  ought  to  speak  out 
with  power  and  impressiveness,  show  how  great  a  wickedness 
this  is,  and  urge  men  to  flee  from  it. 

Chap.  xx. — Examples  of  the  various  styles  drawn  from  Scripture, 

39.  But  now  to  come  to  something  more  definite.  We 
have  an  example  of  the  calm,  subdued  style  in  the  Apostle 
Paul,  where  he  says  :  "  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  tlie 
law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham 
had  two  sons  ;  the  one  by  a  bond  maid,  the  other  by  a  free 
woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bond  woman  was  born  after 
the  flesh  ;  but  he  of  the  free  woman  was  by  promise.  Which 
things  are  an  allegory  :  for  these  are  the  two  covenants ;  tlie 
one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  which 
is  Hagar.  For  this  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and 
answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with 
her  children.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is 
the  mother  of  us  all;"-^  and  so  on.  And  in  the  same  w^ay  where 
he  reasons  thus  :  "  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  : 
Though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no 
man  disannulleth,  or  addeth  thereto.  Now  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds, 
as  of  many  ;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ. 
And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant,  that  was  confirmed  before 
of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise 

^  Gal.  iv.  21-26. 
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of  none  effect.  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no 
more  of  promise  :  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise."  ^ 
And  because  it  might  possibly  occur  to  the  hearer  to  ask,  If 
there  is  no  inheritance  by  the  law,  why  then  was  the  law 
given  ?  he  himself  anticipates  this  objection  and  asks,  "  Where- 
fore then  serve th  the  law  ?"  And  the  answer  is  given:  "  It 
was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  angels 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator 
of  one  ;  but  God  is  one."  And  here  an  objection  occurs 
which  he  himself  has  stated  :  "  Is  the  law  then  against  the 
promises  of  God  ?"  He  answers  :  "  God  forbid."  And  he  also 
states  the  reason  in  these  words :  "  For  if  there  had  been  a 
law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  the  Scripture  hath  con- 
cluded all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
might  be  given  to  them  that  believe."  ^  It  is  part,  then,  of 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  not  only  to  interpret  what  is  obscure, 
and  to  unravel  the  difficulties  of  questions,  but  also,  while  doing 
this,  to  meet  other  questions  which  may  chance  to  suggest 
themselves,  lest  these  should  cast  doubt  or  discredit  on  what 
we  say.  If,  however,  the  solution  of  these  questions  suggest 
itself  as  soon  as  the  questions  themselves  arise,  it  is  useless  to 
disturb  what  we  cannot  remove.  And  besides,  when  out  of 
one  question  other  questions  arise,  and  out  of  these  again 
still  others  ;  if  these  be  all  discussed  and  solved,  the  reason- 
ing is  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  unless  the  memory 
be  exceedingly  powerful  and  active,  the  reasoner  finds  it  im- 
possible to  return  to  the  original  question  from  which  he  set 
out.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  desirable  that  whatever 
occurs  to  the  mind  as  an  objection  that  might  be  urged  should 
be  stated  and  refuted,  lest  it  turn  up  at  a  time  when  no  one 
will  be  present  to  answer  it,  or  lest,  if  it  should  occur  to  a  man 
who  is  present  but  says  nothing  about  it,  it  might  never  be 
thoroughly  removed. 

40.  In  the  following  words  of  the  apostle  we  have  the  tem- 
perate style  :  "  Eebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a 
father ;  and  the  younger  men  as  brethren ;  the  elder  women 

1  Gal.  iii.  15-18.  ^  (jal.  iii.  19-22. 
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as  mothers,  the  younger  as  sisters."^  And  also  in  these  : 
''  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."^  And  almost 
the  whole  of  this  hortatory  passage  is  in  the  temperate  style 
of  eloquence  ;  and  those  parts  of  it  are  the  most  beautiful  in 
which,  as  if  paying  what  was  due,  things  that  belong  to  each 
other  are  gracefully  brought  together.  For  example :  "  Having 
then  gifts,  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  us, 
whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  he 
that  teacheth,  on  teaching  ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation  : 
he  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity  ;  he  that  ruleth, 
with  diligence  ;  he  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness. 
Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Abhor  that  which  is  evil, 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love  ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another  ; 
not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord ; 
rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation ;  continuing  instant 
in  prayer ;  distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints  ;  given  to 
hospitality.  Bless  them  which  persecute  you  :  bless,  and  curse 
not.  Eejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep.  Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another."  ^  And 
how  gracefully  all  this  is  brought  to  a  close  in  a  period  of  two 
members :  "  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate!"  And  a  little  afterwards  :  "Eender  therefore  to 
all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom 
custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  ;  honour  to  whom  honour."*  And 
these  also,  though  expressed  in  single  clauses,  are  terminated  by 
a  period  of  two  members  :  "  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love 
one  another."  And  a  little  farther  on  :  "  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand  :  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying :  but 
put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  ^     Now  if  the  passage 

» 1  Tim.  V.  1,  2.  2  p^oj^   xii.  1.  ^  Rom.  xii.  G-16. 

*Kom.  xiii.  7.  *Rom.  xiii.  12-14. 
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were  translated  thus,  "  et  carnis  providentiam  ne  in  concupis- 
centiis  feceritis,"^  the  ear  would  no  doubt  be  gratified  with  a 
more  harmonious  ending ;  but  our  translator,  with  more  strict- 
ness, preferred  to  retain  even  the  order  of  the  words.  And 
how  this  sounds  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which  the  apostle 
spoke,  those  who  are  better  skilled  in  that  tongue  may  deter- 
mine. My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  what  has  been  translated 
to  us  in  the  same  order  of  words  does  not  run  very  harmoni- 
ously even  in  the  original  tongue. 

41.  And,  indeed,  I  must  confess  that  our  authors  are  very 
defective  in  that  grace  of  speech  which  consists  in  harmonious 
endings.  Whether  this  be  the  fault  of  the  translators,  or 
whether,  as  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  the  authors 
designedly  avoided  such  ornaments,  I  dare  not  affirm  ;  for  I 
confess  I  do  not  know.  This  I  know,  however,  that  if  any 
one  who  is  skilled  in  this  species  of  harmony  would  take  the 
closing  sentences  of  these  writers  and  arrange  them  according 
to  the  law  of  harmony  (which  he  could  very  easily  do  by 
changing  some  words  for  w^ords  of  equivalent  meaning,  or  by 
retaining  the  words  he  finds  and  altering  their  arrangement), 
he  will  learn  that  these  divinely-inspired  men  are  not  defective 
in  any  of  those  points  which  he  has  been  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  to  consider  of  importance; 
and  he  will  find  in  them  many  kinds  of  speech  of  great 
beauty, — beautiful  even  in  our  language,  but  especially  beauti- 
ful in  the  original, — none  of  which  can  be  found  in  those 
writings  of  which  they  boast  so  much.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that,  while  adding  harmony,  we  take  away  none  of  the 
weight  from  these  divine  and  authoritative  utterances.  Now 
our  prophets  were  so  far  from  being  deficient  in  the  musical 
training  from  which  this  harmony  we  speak  of  is  most  fully 
learnt,  that  Jerome,  a  very  learned  man,  describes  even 
the  metres  employed  by  some  of  them,^  in  the  Hebrew 
language  at  least ;  though,  in  order  to  give  an  accurate  render- 
ing of  the  words,  he  has  not  preserved  these  in  his  translation. 
I,  however  (to  speak  of  my  own  feeling,  which  is  better  known 

*  Instead  of   "  ne  fecerltis   in   conciipiscentiis,"  wliicli  is   the  translation   as 
quoted  by  Augustine. 
^  In  his  preface  to  Job. 
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to  me  tlian  it  is  to  others,  and  than  that  of  others  is  to  me), 
while  I  do  not  in  my  own  speech,  however  modestly  I  think 
it  done,  neglect  these  harmonious  endings,  am  just  as  well 
pleased  to  find  them  in  the  sacred  authors  very  rarely. 

42.  The  majestic  style  of  speech  differs  from  the  temperate 
style  just  spoken  of,  chiefly  in  that  it  is  not  so  much  decked 
out  with  verbal  ornaments  as  exalted  into  vehemence  by 
mental  emotion.  It  uses,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  ornaments 
that  the  other  does  ;  but  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  at  hand, 
it  does  not  seek  for  them.  For  it  is  borne  on  by  its  own 
vehemence ;  and  the  force  of  the  thought,  not  the  desire  for 
ornament,  makes  it  seize  upon  any  beauty  of  expression  that 
comes  in  its  way.  It  is  enough  for  its  object  that  warmth  of 
feeling  should  suggest  the  fitting  words  ;  they  need  not  be 
selected  by  careful  elaboration  of  speech.  If  a  brave  man  be 
armed  with  weapons  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  he  works 
feats  of  valour  with  those  arms  in  the  heat  of  battle,  not 
because  they  are  costly,  but  because  they  are  arms  ;  and  yet 
the  same  man  does  great  execution,  even  when,  anger  furnishes 
him  with  a  weapon  that  he  digs  out  of  the  ground.^  The 
apostle  in  the  following  passage  is  urging  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  sustained  by  the  consolations 
of  God's  grace,  we  should  bear  with  patience  all  the  evils  of 
this  life.  It  is  a  great  subject,  and  is  treated  with  power,  and 
the  ornaments  of  speech  are  not  wanting :  "  Behold,"  he  says, 
"  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion. Giving  no  offence  in  anything,  that  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed  :  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities, 
in  distresses,  in  strifes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours, 
in  watchings,  in  fastings  ;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armour  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by  honour 
and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  report :  as  deceivers, 
and  yet  true  ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ;  as  dying, 
and,  behold,  we  live ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  as  sorrow- 

^  An  allusion  to  Virgil's  jEnekl,  vii.  508  :  "  Quod  cuique  repertum  Kimauti, 
telum  ira  fecit." 
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fill,  yet  alway  rejoicing  ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things."  ^  See  him  still 
burning  :  "  0  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  opened  unto  you, 
our  heart  is  enlarged,"  and  so  on  ;  it  would  be  tedious  to  go 
through  it  all. 

43.  And  in  the  same  way,  writing  to  the  Eomans,  he  urges 
that  the  persecutions  of  this  world  should  be  overcome  by 
charity,  in  assured  reliance  on  the  help  of  God.  And  he 
treats  this  subject  with  both  power  and  beauty  :  "  We  know," 
he  says,  "  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose. 
For  whom  He  did  foreknow.  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the 
first-born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  He  did 
predestinate,  them  He  also  called  ;  and  whom  He  called,  them 
He  also  justified  ;  and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glori- 
fied. What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?  If  God  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  He  that  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with 
Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  who 
is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecu- 
tion, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  (As  it  is 
written.  For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are 
accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.)  Nay,  in  all  these  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  loved  us.  For 
I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."  ^ 

44.  Again,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians,  although  the  whole 
epistle  is  written  in  the  subdued  style,  except  at  the  end, 
where  it  rises  into  a  temperate  eloquence,  yet  he  interposes  one 
passage  of  so  much  feeling  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence 

^2  Cor.  vi.  2-10.  *Rom.  viii.  28-39. 
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of  any  ornaments  sucli  as  appear  in  the  passages  just  quoted, 
it  cannot  be  called  anything  but  powerful :  "  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest 
I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.  Brethren,  I 
beseech  you,  be  as  I  am ;  for  I  am  as  ye  are :  ye  have  not 
injured  me  at  all.  Ye  know  how,  through  infirmity  of  the 
flesh,  I  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  at  the  first.  And 
my  temptation  which  was  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor 
rejected  ;  but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of  ?  for  I  bear 
you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked 
out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.  Am  I  there- 
fore become  your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  They 
zealously  affect  you,  but  not  well;  yea,  they  would  exclude 
you,  that  ye  might  affect  them.  But  it  is  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  always  in  a  good  thing,  and  not  only  when  I  am 
present  with  you.  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in 
birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you,  I  desire  to  be 
present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  voice  ;  for  I  stand 
in  doubt  of  you."^  Is  there  anything  here  of  contrasted  words 
arranged  antithetically,  or  of  words  rising  gradually  to  a 
climax,  or  of  sonorous  clauses,  and  sections,  and  periods  ? 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  glow  of  strong  emotion  that 
makes  us  feel  the  fervour  of  eloquence. 

Chap.  xxi. — Examples  of  the  various  styles,  drawn  from  the  teachers  of  the 
Church,  especially  Ambrose  and  Cyprian. 

45.  But  these  writings  of  the  apostles,  though  clear,  are  yet 
profound,  and  are  so  written  that  one  who  is  not  content  with 
a  superficial  acquaintance,  but  desires  to  know  them  thoroughly, 
must  not  only  read  and  hear  them,  but  must  have  an  expositor. 
Let  us,  then,  study  these  various  modes  of  speech  as  tliey  are 
exemplified  in  the  writings  of  men  who,  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  saving 
truth,  and  have  ministered  it  to  the  Church.  Cyprian  of 
blessed  memory  writes  in  the  subdued  style  in  his  treatise  on 
the  sacrament  of  the  cup.  In  this  book  he  resolves  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  cup  of  the  Lord  ought  to  contain  water  only, 
or  water  mingled  with  wine.      But  we  must  quote  a  2)assage 

1  Gal.  iv.  10-20. 
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by  way  of  illustration.  After  the  customary  introduction,  lie 
proceeds  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  point  in  question.  "  Observe/' 
he  says,  "  that  we  are  instructed,  in  presenting  the  cup,  to 
maintain  the  custom  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Lord,  and  to 
do  nothincj  that  our  Lord  has  not  first  done  for  us  :  so  that  the 
cup  which  is  offered  in  remembrance  of  Him  should  be  mixed 
with  wine.  For,  as  Christ  says,  '  I  am  the  true  vine,'  "^  it 
follows  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  wine,  not  water;  and  the 
cup  cannot  appear  to  contain  His  blood  by  which  we  are  re- 
deemed and  quickened,  if  the  wine  be  absent ;  for  by  the  wine 
is  the  blood  of  Christ  typified,  that  blood  which  is  foreshadowed 
and  proclaimed  in  all  the  types  and  declarations  of  Scripture. 
For  w^e  find  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  this  very  circumstance 
in  regard  to  the  sacrament  is  foreshadowed,  and  our  Lord's 
sufferings  typically  set  forth,  in  the  case  of  Noah,  when  he 
drank  wine,  and  was  drunken,  and  was  uncovered  within  his 
tent,  and  his  nakedness  was  exposed  by  his  second  son,  and  was 
carefully  hidden  by  his  elder  and  his  younger  sons.^  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  other  circumstances  in  detail,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  this  point,  that  Noah,  foreshadowing 
the  future  reality,  drank,  not  water,  but  wine,  and  thus  showed 
forth  our  Lord's  passion.  In  the  same  way  we  see  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  prefigured  in  the  case  of  Melchize- 
dek  the  priest,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, where  it  says  :  '  And  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high 
God.  And  he  blessed  Abraham.'^  Now,  that  Melchizedek 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  declares  in  the  Psalms, 
where  the  Father  addressing  the  Son  says,  '  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.'^ "  ^  In  this  passage, 
and  in  all  of  the  letter  that  follows,  the  subdued  style  is  main- 
tained, as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself. 

46.  St.  Ambrose  also,  though  dealing  with  a  question  of 
very  great  importance,  the  equality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  employs  the  subdued  style,  because  the 
object  he  has  in  view  demands,  not  Ijeauty  of  diction,  nor  the 
swaying  of  the  mind  by  the  stir  of  emotion,  but  facts  and 

^  John  XV.  1.  2  Qpn.  ix.  20-24.  »  Q^n.  xiv.  18,  19. 

*  Ps.  ex.  4.  ''Ad  Ccecilium,  Ep.  63.  1,  2. 
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proofs.  Accordingly,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  we  find 
tlie  following  passage  among  others :  "  When  Gideon  was 
startled  by  the  message  he  had  heard  from  God,  that,  though 
thousands  of  the  people  failed,  yet  through  one  man  God  would 
deliver  His  people  from  their  enemies,  he  brought  forth  a  kid 
of  the  goats,  and  by  direction  of  the  angel  laid  it  with  un- 
leavened cakes  upon  a  rock,  and  poured  the  broth  over  it ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  angel  of  God  touched  it  with  the  end  of 
the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the 
rock  and  consumed  the  ofFerinoj.^  Now  this  sign  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  rock  was  a  type  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for 
it  is  WTitten,  '  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ;'^  this,  of  course,  referring 
not  to  Christ's  divine  nature,  but  to  His  flesh,  whose  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  blood  has  ever  satisfied  the  hearts  of  His 
thirsting  people.  And  so  it  was  at  that  time  declared  in  a 
mystery  that  the  Lord  Jesu,s,  when  crucified,  should  abolish 
in  His  flesh  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  their  guilty 
acts  merely,  but  the  evil  lusts  of  their  hearts.  For  the  kid's 
flesh  refers  to  the  guilt  of  the  outward  act,  the  broth  to  the 
allurement  of  lust  within,  as  it  is  written,  '  And  the  mixed 
multitude  that  was  among  them  fell  a  lusting ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  also  wept  again  and  said.  Who  shall  give  us 
tlesh  to  eat  ? '  ^  When  the  angel,  then,  stretched  out  his  staff 
tind  touched  the  rock,  and  fire  rose  out  of  it,  this  was  a  sign 
that  our  Lord's  flesh,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  burn 
up  all  the  sins  of  the  human  race.  Whence  also  the  Lord 
says,  'I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth.'" ^  And  in  the 
same  style  he  pursues  the  subject,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to 
proving  and  enforcing  his  point.^ 

47.  An  example  of  the  temperate  style  is  the  celebrated 
encomium  on  virginity  from  Cyprian :  "  Now  our  discourse 
addresses  itself  to  the  virgins,  who,  as  they  are  the  objects 
of  higher  honour,  are  also  the  objects  of  greater  care.  These 
are  the  flower  on  the  tree  of  the  Churcli,  the  glory  and  orna- 
ment of  spiritual  grace,  the  joy  of  honour  and  praise,  a  work 
unbroken  and  unblemished,  the  image  of  God  answering  to  the 

1  Jiidg.  vi.  14-21.  M  (<or.  x.  4.  ^j^um.  xi.  4. 

Luke  xii.  49.  ^  Dc  Sjnrliu  Sanclo,  lib.  i.  ProL 
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holiness  of  the  Lord,  the  brighter  portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 
The  glorious  fruitf illness  of  their  mother  the  Church  rejoices 
in  them,  and  in  them  flourishes  more  abundantly ;  and  in 
proportion  as  bright  virginity  adds  to  her  numbers,  in  the  same 
proportion  does  the  mother's  joy  increase.'^  And  at  another 
place  in  the  end  of  the  epistle,  '  As  we  have  borne,'  he  says, 
'  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly.'^  Virginity  bears  this  image,  integrity  bears  it, 
holiness  and  truth  bear  it ;  they  bear  it  who  are  mindful  of 
the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  who  observe  justice  and  piety, 
who  are  strong  in  faith,  humble  in  fear,  stedfast  in  the  endur- 
ance of  suffering,  meek  in  the  endurance  of  injury,  ready  to 
pity,  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  in  brotherly  peace.  And 
every  one  of  these  things  ought  ye,  holy  virgins,  to  observe,  to 
cherish,  and  fulfil,  who  having  hearts  at  leisure  for  God  and  for 
Christ,  and  having  chosen  the  greater  and  better  part,  lead  and 
point  the  way  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  you  have  pledged  your 
vows.  Ye  who  are  advanced  in  age,  exercise  control  over  the 
younger.  Ye  who  are  younger,  wait  upon  the  elders,  and 
encourage  your  equals  ;  stir  up  one  another  by  mutual  exhorta- 
tions ;  provoke  one  anotlier  to  glory  by  emulous  examples  of 
virtue  ;  endure  bravely,  advance  in  spirituality,  finish  your 
course  with  joy ;  only  be  mindful  of  us  when  your  virginity 
shall  begin  to  reap  its  reward  of  honour."^ 

48.  Ambrose  also  uses  the  temperate  and  ornamented  style 
when  he  is  holding  \v^  before  virgins  who  have  made  their 
profession  a  model  for  their  imitation,  and  says :  "  She  was  a 
virgin  not  in  body  only,  but  also  in  mind  ;  not  mingling  the 
purity  of  her  affection  with  any  dross  of  hypocrisy  ;  serious  in 
speech;  prudent  in  disposition;  sparing  of  words;  delighting  in 
study;  not  placing  her  confidence  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
the  prayer  of  the  poor ;  diligent  in  labour ;  reverent  in  word ; 
accustomed  to  look  to  God,  not  man,  as  the  guide  of  her 
conscience ;  injuring  no  one,  wishing  well  to  all ;  dutiful  to 
her  elders,  not  envious  of  her  equals ;  avoiding  boastfulness, 
following  reason,  loving  virtue.  When  did  she  wound  her 
parents  even  by  a  look  ?     When  did  slie  quarrel   with   her 

*  De  hahitu  V'lrg'inum,  chap.  vii.  ^  1  Cor.  xv.  49. 

'  De  habita  Virf/inum,  chap,  xviii. 
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neighbours  ?  When  did  she  spurn  the  humble,  laugh  at  the 
weak,  or  shun  the  indigent  ?  She  is  accustomed  to  visit  only 
those  haunts  of  men  that  pity  would  not  blush  for,  nor  modesty 
pass  by.  There  is  nothing  haughty  in  her  eyes,  nothing  bold 
in  her  words,  nothing  wanton  in  her  gestures :  her  bearing  is 
not  voluptuous,  nor  her  gait  too  free,  nor  her  voice  petulant ; 
so  that  her  outward  appearance  is  an  image  of  her  mind,  and 
a  picture  of  purity.  For  a  good  house  ought  to  be  known  for 
such  at  the  very  threshold,  and  show  at  the  very  entrance  that 
there  is  no  dark  recess  within,  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  set  inside 
sheds  its  radiance  on  the  outside.  Why  need  I  detail  her 
sparingness  in  food,  her  superabundance  in  duty, — the  one 
falling  beneath  the  demands  of  nature,  the  other  rising  above 
its  powers  ?  The  latter  has  no  intervals  of  intermission,  the 
former  doubles  the  days  by  fasting ;  and  when  the  desire  for 
refreshment  does  arise,  it  is  satisfied  with  food  such  as  will 
support  life,  but  not  minister  to  appetite."  ^  N"ow  I  have  cited 
these  latter  passages  as  examples  of  the  temperate  style,  because 
their  purpose  is  not  to  induce  those  who  have  not  yet  devoted 
themselves  to  take  the  vows  of  virginity,  but  to  show  of  what 
character  those  who  have  taken  vows  ought  to  be.  To  prevail 
on  any  one  to  take  a  step  of  such  a  nature  and  of  so  great 
importance,  requires  that  the  mind  should  be  excited  and  set 
on  fire  by  the  majestic  style.  Cyprian  the  martyr,  however, 
did  not  write  about  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  profession  of 
virginity,  but  about  the  dress  and  deportment  of  virgins.  Yet 
that  great  bishop  urges  them  to  their  duty  even  in  these 
respects  by  the  power  of  a  majestic  eloquence. 

49.  But  I  shall  select  examples  of  the  majestic  style  from 
their  treatment  of  a  subject  which  both  of  them  have  touched. 
Both  have  denounced  the  women  who  colour,  or  rather  dis- 
colour, their  faces  with  paint.  And  the  first,  in  dealing  with 
this  topic,  says :  "  Suppose  a  painter  should  depict  in  colours 
that  rival  nature's  the  features  and  form  and  complexion  of 
some  man,  and  that,  when  the  portrait  had  been  finished  with 
consummate  art,  another  painter  should  put  his  hand  over  it, 
as  if  to  improve  by  his  superior  skill  the  painting  already 
completed ;  surely  the  first  artist  would  feel  deeply  insulted, 

^  De  Virginibus,  lib.  ii.  cliap.  L 
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and  his  indignation  would  be  justly  roused.  Dost  thou,  then, 
think  that  thou  wilt  cany  off  with  impunity  so  audacious  an 
act  of  wickedness,  such  an  insult  to  God  the  great  artificer  ? 
For,  granting  that  thou  art  not  immodest  in  thy  behaviour 
towards  men,  and  that  thou  art  not  polluted  in  mind  by  these 
meretricious  deceits,  yet,  in  corrupting  and  violating  what  is 
God's,  thou  provest  thyself  worse  than  an  adulteress.  The  fact 
that  thou  considerest  tliyself  adorned  and  beautified  by  such 
arts  is  an  impeachment  of  God's  handiwork,  and  a  violation  of 
truth.  Listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  apostle  :  '  Purge 
out  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  as  ye  are 
unleavened.  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us: 
therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness ;  but  with  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.'  ^  N'ow  can  sincerity  and 
truth  continue  to  exist  when  what  is  sincere  is  polluted,  and 
wliat  is  true  is  changed  by  meretricious  colouring  and  the  decep- 
tions of  quackery  into  a  lie  ?  Thy  Lord  says,  '  Thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black  ;'^  and  dost  thou  wish  to  have 
greater  power  so  as  to  bring  to  nought  the  words  of  thy  Lord  ? 
With  rash  and  sacrilegious  hand  thou  wouldst  fain  change  the 
colour  of  thy  hair :  I  would  that,  with  a  prophetic  look  to  the 
future,  thou  shouldst  dye  it  the  colour  of  fiame."^  It  would 
be  too  long  to  quote  all  that  follows. 

50.  Ambrose  again,  inveighing  against  such  practices,  says  : 
"  Hence  arise  these  incentives  to  vice,  that  women,  in  their 
fear  that  they  may  not  prove  attractive  to  men,  paint  their 
faces  with  carefully-chosen  colours,  and  then  from  stains  on 
their  features  go  on  to  stains  on  their  chastity.  What  folly 
it  is  to  change  tlie  features  of  nature  into  those  of  a  painting, 
and  from  fear  of  incurring  their  husband's  disapproval,  to  pro- 
claim openly  tliat  tliey  have  incurred  their  own !  For  the 
woman  who  desires  to  alter  her  natural  appearance  pronounces 
condemnation  on  herself;  and  her  eager  endeavours  to  please 
another  prove  that  she  has  first  been  displeasing  to  herself 
And  what  testimony  to  thine  ugliness  can  we  find,  0  woman, 
that  is  more  unquestionable  than  thine  own,  when  thou  art 
afraid  to  show  thyself?     If  thou  art  comely,  why  dost  thou 

'  1  Cor.  V.  7,  8.         ^  Matt.  v.  36.  ''  Cyvirian,  de  hahltu  Virglmim,  chap,  xii. 
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liide  thy  comeliness  ?  If  tliou  art  plain,  why  dost  thou  lyingly 
pretend  to  be  beautiful,  when  thou  canst  not  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  the  lie  either  in  thine  own  consciousness  or  in  that  of 
another?  For  he  loves  another  woman,  thou  desirest  to  please 
another  man  ;  and  thou  art  angry  if  he  love  another,  though 
he  is  taught  adultery  in  thee.  Thou  art  the  evil  promptress 
of  thine  own  injury.  For  even  the  woman  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  pander  shrinks  from  acting  the  pander's  part,  and 
though  she  be  vile,  it  is  herself  she  sins  against  and  not 
another.  The  crime  of  adultery  is  almost  more  tolerable  than 
thine ;  for  adultery  tampers  witli  modesty,  but  thou  with 
nature."'^  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  I  tliink,  that  this  eloquence 
calls  passionately  upon  women  to  avoid  tampering  with  their 
appearance  by  deceitful  arts,  and  to  cultivate  modesty  and 
fear.  Accordingly,  we  notice  that  the  style  is  neither  subdued 
nor  temperate,  but  majestic  throughout.  JSTow  in  these  two 
authors  whom  I  have  selected  as  specimens  of  the  rest,  and  in 
other  ecclesiastical  writers  who  both  speak  the  truth  and  speak 
it  well, — speak  it,  that  is,  judiciously,  pointedly,  and  with 
beauty  and  power  of  expression, — many  examples  may  be 
found  of  the  three  styles  of  speech,  scattered  through  their 
various  writings  and  discourses  ;  and  the  diligent  student  may 
by  assiduous  reading,  intermingled  with  practice  on  his  own 
part,  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  them  all. 

Chap.  xxir. — The  necessity  of  variety  in  style. 

51.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  against  rule  to 
mingle  these  various  styles :  on  the  contrary,  every  variety  of 
style  should  be  introduced  so  far  as  is  consistent  wdth  good 
taste.  For  when  we  keep  monotonously  to  one  style,  we  fail 
to  retain  the  hearer's  attention ;  but  when  we  pass  from  one 
style  to  another,  the  discourse  goes  off  more  gracefully,  even 
though  it  extend  to  greater  length.  Each  separate  style, 
again,  has  varieties  of  its  own  which  prevent  the  hearer's 
attention  from  cooling  or  becoming  languid.  We  can  bear  the 
subdued  style,  hoAvever,  longer  without  variety  than  the 
majestic  style.  For  the  mental  emotion  which  it  is  necessary 
to  stir  up  in  order  to  carry  tlie  hearer's  feelings  with  us,  when 

1  Ambrose,  de  Virfjinibuf<,  lib.  ii. 
CIIR.  DOCT.  ^ 
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once  it  lias  been  sufficiently  excited,  the  higher  the  pitch  to 
which  it  is  raised,  can  be  maintained  the  shorter  time.  And 
therefore  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  lest,  in  striving  to  carry 
to  a  higher  point  the  emotion  we  have  excited,  we  rather  lose 
what  we  have  already  gained.  But  after  the  interposition  of 
matter  that  we  have  to  treat  in  a  quieter  style,  we  can  return 
with  good  effect  to  that  which  must  be  treated  forcibly,  thus 
making  the  tide  of  eloquence  to  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  majestic  style,  if  it  is  to  be  long 
continued,  ought  not  to  be  unvaried,  but  should  alternate  at 
intervals  with  the  other  styles ;  the  speech  or  writing  as  a 
whole,  however,  being  referred  to  that  style  wdiich  is  the  pre- 
vailiuGj  one. 

CiiAr.  XXIII. — Hoiv  the  various  styles  should  he  mingled. 

5  2.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  what  style 
should  be  alternated  with  what  other,  and  the  places  where  it 
is  necessary  that  any  particular  style  should  be  used.  In  the 
majestic  style,  for  instance,  it  is  always,  or  almost  always, 
desirable  that  the  introduction  should  be  temperate.  And  the 
speaker  has  it  in  his  discretion  to  use  the  subdued  style  even 
where  the  majestic  would  be  allowable,  in  order  that  the 
majestic  when  it  is  used  may  be  the  more  majestic  by  com- 
parison, and  may  as  it  were  shine  out  with  greater  brilliance 
from  the  dark  background.  Again,  whatever  may  be  the 
style  of  the  speech  or  writing,  when  knotty  questions  turn  up 
for  solution,  accuracy  of  distinction  is  required,  and  this 
naturally  demands  the  subdued  style.  And  accordingly  this 
style  must  be  used  in  alternation  with  the  other  two  styles 
v/henever  questions  of  that  sort  turn  wp  ;  just  as  we  must  use 
the  temperate  style,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  general  tone 
of  the  discourse,  whenever  praise  or  blame  is  to  be  given 
without  any  ulterior  reference  to  the  condemnation  or  acquittal 
of  any  one,  or  to  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  any  one  in  a 
course  of  action.  In  the  majestic  style,  then,  and  in  the  quiet 
likewise,  both  the  other  two  styles  occasionally  find  place. 
The  temperate  style,  on  the  other  hand,  not  indeed  always, 
but  occasionally,  needs  the  quiet  style ;  for  example,  when,  as 
I  have  said,  a  knotty  question  comes  up  to  be  settled,  or  when 
some  points  that  are  susceptible  of  ornament  are  left  unadorned 
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and  expressed  in  the  quiet  style,  in  order  to  give  greater 
effect  to  certain  exuberances  (as  they  may  be  called)  of  orna- 
ment. But  the  temperate  style  never  needs  the  aid  of  the 
majestic ;  for  its  object  is  to  gratify,  never  to  excite,  the  mind. 

Chap.  xxiv. — The  effects  produced  hy  the  majestic  style. 

53.  If  frequent  and  vehement  applause  follows  a  speaker, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  on  that  account  that  he  is  speaking  in 
the  majestic  style ;  for  this  effect  is  often  produced  both  by 
the  accurate  distinctions  of  the  quiet  style,  and  by  the  beauties 
of  the  temperate.  The  majestic  style,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  silences  the  audience  by  its  impressiveness,  but 
calls  forth  their  tears.  For  example,  when  at  Csesarea  in 
Mauritania  I  was  dissuading  the  people  from  that  civil,  or 
worse  than  civil,  war  which  they  called  Caterva  (for  it  was 
not  fellow- citizens  merely,  but  neighbours,  brothers,  fathers 
and  sons  even,  who,  divided  into  two  factions  and  armed  with 
stones,  fought  annually  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  for 
several  days  continuously,  every  one  killing  whomsoever  he 
could),  I  strove  with  all  the  vehemence  of  speech  that  I 
could  command  to  root  out  and  drive  from  their  hearts  and 
lives  an  evil  so  cruel  and  inveterate;  it  was  not,  however, 
when  I  heard  their  applause,  but  wdien  I  saw  their  tears,  that 
I  thought  I  had  produced  an  effect.  For  the  applause  showed 
that  they  were  instructed  and  delighted,  but  the  tears  that  they 
were  subdued.  And  when  I  saw  their  tears  I  was  confident, 
even  before  the  event  proved  it,  that  this  horrible  and  barbarous 
custom  (which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
fathers  and  their  ancestors  of  generations  long  gone  by,  and 
which  like  an  enemy  was  besieging  their  hearts,  or  rather  had 
complete  possession  of  them)  was  overthrown ;  and  imme- 
diately that  my  sermon  was  finished  I  called  upon  them  with 
heart  and  voice  to  give  x^i'aise  and  thanks  to  God.  And,  lo, 
with  the  blessing  of  Christ,  it  is  now  eight  years  or  more 
since  anything  of  the  sort  was  attempted  there.  In  many 
other  cases  besides  I  have  observed  that  men  show  the  effect 
made  on  them  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of  a  wise  man,  not 
by  clamorous  applause  so  much  as  by  groans,  sometimes  even 
by  tears,  finally  by  change  of  life. 
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5  4.  The  quiet  style,  too,  has  made  a  change  in  many  ;  but  it 
was  to  teach  them  what  they  were  ignorant  of,  or  to  persuade 
them  of  what  they  thought  incredible,  not  to  make  them  do 
what  they  knew  they  ought  to  do  but  were  unwilling  to  do. 
To  break  down  hardness  of  this  sort,  speech  needs  to  be  vehe- 
ment. Praise  and  censure,  too,  when  they  are  eloquently  ex- 
pressed, even  in  the  temperate  style,  produce  such  an  eftect 
on  some,  that  they  are  not  only  pleased  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  encomiums  and  censures,  but  are  led  to  live  so  as  them- 
selves to  deserve  praise,  and  to  avoid  living  so  as  to  incur 
blame.  But  no  one  would  say  that  all  who  are  thus  delighted 
change  their  habits  in  consequence,  whereas  all  who  are  moved 
by  the  majestic  style  act  accordingly,  and  all  who  are  taught 
by  the  quiet  style  know  or  believe  a  truth  which  tiiey  were 
previously  ignorant  of. 

CiJAP.  XXV. — Hoiv  the  (emjoerafe  style  is  to  he  used. 

56.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  end  arrived  at 
Dy  the  two  styles  last  mentioned  is  the  one  which  it  is  most 
essential  for  those  who  aspire  to  speak  with  wisdom  and 
eloquence  to  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  temperate 
style  i^roperly  aims  at,  viz.  to  please  by  beauty  of  expression, 
is  not  in  itself  an  adequate  end  ;  but  when  what  we  have  to 
say  is  good  and  useful,  and  when  the  hearers  are  both  ac- 
quainted with  it  and  favourably  disposed  towards  it,  so  that  it 
is  not  necessary  either  to  instruct  or  persuade  them,  beauty  of 
style  may  have  its  influence  in  securing  their  prompter  com- 
pliance, or  in  making  them  adhere  to  it  more  tenaciously.  For 
as  the  function  of  all  eloquence,  Avhichever  of  these  three  forms 
it  may  assume,  is  to  speak  persuasively,  and  its  object  is  to 
persuade,  an  eloquent  man  will  speak  persuasively,  whatever 
style  he  may  adopt ;  but  unless  he  succeeds  in  persuading,  his 
eloquence  has  not  secured  its  object.  Now  in  the  subdued 
style,  he  persuades  his  hearers  that  what  he  says  is  true  ;  in  the 
majestic  style,  he  persuades  them  to  do  what  they  are  aware 
they  ought  to  do,  but  do  not ;  in  the  temperate  style,  he  per- 
suades them  that  his  speech  is  elegant  and  ornate.  But  what 
use  is  there  in  attaining  such  an  object  as  this  last  ?  They 
may   desire  it  who  are  vain  of  their  eloquence  and  make  a 
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boast  of  panegyrics,  and  sucli-like  performances,  where  the 
object  is  not  to  instruct  the  hearer,  or  to  persuade  him  to  any 
course  of  action,  but  merely  to  give  him  pleasure.  We,  how- 
ever, ought  to  make  that  end  subordinate  to  another,  viz.  the 
effecting  by  this  style  of  eloquence  what  we  aim  at  effecting 
Avhen  we  use  the  majestic  style.  Eor  we  may  by  the  use  of 
tliis  style  persuade  men  to  cultivate  good  habits  and  give  up 
evil  ones,  if  they  are  not  so  hardened  as  to  need  the  vehement 
style ;  or  if  they  have  already  begun  a  good  course,  we  may 
induce  them  to  pursue  it  more  zealously,  and  to  persevere  in  it 
with  constancy.  Accordingly,  even  in  the  temperate  style  we 
must  use  beauty  of  expression  not  for  ostentation,  but  for 
wise  ends ;  not  contenting  ourselves  merely  with  pleasing  the 
hearer,  but  rather  seeking  to  aid  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
good  end  which  we  hold  out  before  him. 

Chap.  xx\i.—I)i  every  style  the  orator  should  aim  at  perspicuity,  beauty, 

and  ijersuaslveness. 

56.  !N"ow  in  regard  to  the  three  conditions  I  laid  down  a 
little  while  ago  ^  as  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  speak  with  wisdom  and  eloquence,  viz.  perspicuity, 
beauty  of  style,  and  persuasive  power,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  these  three  qualities  attach  themselves  respectively 
to  the  tliree  several  styles  of  speech,  one  to  each,  so  that 
perspicuity  is  a  merit  peculiar  to  the  subdued  style,  beauty  to 
the  temperate,  and  persuasive  power  to  the  majestic.  On  the 
contrary,  all  speech,  whatever  its  style,  ought  constantly  to 
aim  at,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  display,  all  these  three  merits. 
For  we  do  not  like  even  what  we  say  in  the  subdued  style  to 
pall  upon  the  hearer ;  and  therefore  we  would  be  listened  to, 
not  with  intelligence  merely,  but  with  pleasure  as  well. 
Again,  why  do  we  enforce  what  we  teach  by  divine  testimony, 
except  that  we  wish  to  carry  the  hearer  with  us,  that  is,  to 
compel  his  assent  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure  "  ?  ^  And 
when  any  one  narrates  a  story,  even  in  the  subdued  style, 
what  does  he  wish  but  to  be  believed  ?  But  who  will  listen 
to  him  if  he  do  not  arrest  attention  by  some  beauty  of  style  ? 
And   if  he   be   not  intelligible,  is  it  not  plain  that  he  can 

'  Chaps.  XV.  and  xvii.  ^  Ps.  xciii.  5. 
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neither  give  pleasure  nor  enforce  conviction  ?  The  subdued 
style,  again,  in  its  own  naked  simplicity,  when  it  unravels 
questions  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  throws  an  unexpected 
light  upon  them ;  when  it  worms  out  and  brings  to  light 
some  very  acute  observations  from  a  quarter  whence  nothing 
was  expected ;  when  it  seizes  upon  and  exposes  the  falsity  of 
an  opposing  opinion,  which  seemed  at  its  first  statement  to  be 
unassailable  ;  especially  when  all  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
natural,  unsought  grace  of  expression,  and  by  a  rhythm  and 
balance  of  style  which  is  not  ostentatiously  obtruded,  but 
seems  rather  to  be  called  forth  by  the  nature  of  the  subject : 
this  style,  so  used,  frequently  calls  forth  applause  so  great 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  subdued  style.  Eor 
the  fact  that  it  comes  forth  without  either  ornament  or  defence, 
and  offers  battle  in  its  own  naked  simplicity,  does  not  hinder 
it  from  crushing  its  adversary  by  weight  of  nerve  and  muscle, 
and  overwhelming  and  destroying  the  falsehood  that  opposes 
it  by  the  mere  strength  of  its  own  right  arm.  How  explain 
the  frequent  and  vehement  applause  that  waits  upon  men  who 
speak  thus,  except  by  the  pleasure  that  truth  so  irresistibly 
established,  and  so  victoriously  defended,  naturally  affords  ? 
Wherefore  the  Christian  teacher  and  speaker  ought,  when  he 
uses  the  subdued  style,  to  endeavour  not  only  to  be  clear  and 
intelligible,  but  to  give  pleasure  and  to  bring  home  conviction 
to  the  hearer. 

57.  Eloquence  of  the  temperate  style,  also,  must,  in  the 
case  of  the  Christian  orator,  be  neither  altogether  without 
ornament,  nor  unsuitably  adorned  nor  is  it  to  make  the 
giving  of  pleasure  its  sole  aim,  which  is  all  it  professes  to 
accomplish  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  but  in  its  encomiums  and 
censures  it  should  aim  at  inducing  the  hearer  to  strive  after 
or  hold  more  firmly  by  what  it  praises,  and  to  avoid  or 
renounce  what  it  condemns.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
perspicuity  this  style  cannot  give  pleasure.  And  so  the  three 
qualities,  perspicuity,  beauty,  and  persuasiveness,  are  to  be 
sought  in  this  style  also ;  beauty,  of  course,  being  its  primary 
object. 

58.  Again,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  stir  and  sway  the 
hearer's  mind  by  the  majestic  style  (and  this  is  always  neces- 
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sary  when  he  admits  that  what  you  say  is  both  true  and 
agreeable,  and  yet  is  unwilling  to  act  accordingly),  you  must, 
of  course,  speak  in  the  majestic  style.  But  who  can  be  moved 
if  he  does  not  understand  what  is  said  ?  and  who  will  stay  to 
listen  if  he  receives  no  pleasure  ?  Wherefore,  in  this  style, 
too,  when  an  obdurate  heart  is  to  be  persuaded  to  obedience, 
you  must  speak  so  as  to  be  both  intelligible  and  pleasing,  if 
you  would  be  heard  with  a  submissive  mind. 

Chap,  xxvii. — The  man  wJiose  life  is  In  harmony  with  his  teaching  will 
teach  ivith  greater  effect. 

59.  But  whatever  may  be  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  life 
of  the  speaker  wdll  count  for  more  in  securing  the  hearer's 
compliance.  The  man  who  speaks  wisely  and  eloquently,  but 
lives  wickedly,  may,  it  is  true,  instruct  many  who  are  anxious 
to  learn ;  though,  as  it  is  written,  he  "  is  unprofitable  to  him- 
self" ^  Wherefore,  also,  the  apostle  says :  "  Whetlier  in 
pretence  or  in  truth  Christ  is  preached."  ^  Now  Christ  is  the 
truth  ;  yet  we  see  that  the  truth  can  be  preached,  though  not 
in  truth, — that  is,  what  is  right  and  true  in  itself  may  be 
preached  by  a  man  of  perverse  and  deceitful  mind.  And  thus 
it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  preached  by  those  that  seek  their 
own,  and  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's.  But  since 
true  believers  obey  the  voice,  not  of  any  man,  but  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  who  says,  ''  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you 
observe,  that  observe  and  do :  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works ; 
for  they  say  and  do  not ; "  ^  therefore  it  is  that  men  who 
themselves  lead  unprofitable  lives  are  heard  with  profit  by 
others.  For  though  they  seek  their  own  objects,  they  do  not 
dare  to  teach  their  own  doctrines,  sitting  as  they  do  in  the 
high  places  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  is  established  on 
sound  doctrine.  Wherefore  our  Lord  Himself,  before  saying 
what  I  have  just  quoted  about  men  of  this  stamp,  made  this 
observation :  "  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses' 
seat."  *  The  seat  they  occupied,  then,  which  was  not  theirs 
but  Moses',  compelled  them  to  say  what  was  good,  though  ih.Qy 
did  what  was  evil.  And  so  they  followed  their  own  course 
in  their  lives,  but  were  prevented  by  the  seat  they  occupied 

'Ecclus.  xxxvii.  19.  'Phil.  i.  18. 

»  Matt,  xxiii.  3.  *  Matt.  xxiiL  2. 
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which   belonged   to   another,  from  preaching  their  own  doc- 
trines. 

60.  ISTow  these  men  do  good  to  many  by  preaching  what 
they  themselves  do  not  perform ;  but  they  would  do  good  to 
very  many  more  if  they  lived  as  they  preach.  For  there  are 
numbers  who  seek  an  excuse  for  their  own  evil  lives  in 
comparing  the  teaching  with  the  conduct  of  their  instructors, 
and  who  say  in  their  hearts,  or  even  go  a  little  further,  and 
say  with  their  lips :  Why  do  you  not  do  yourself  what  you 
bid  me  do  ?  And  thus  they  cease  to  listen  with  submission 
to  a  man  who  does  not  listen  to  himself,  and  in  despising  the 
preacher  they  learn  to  despise  the  word  that  is  preached. 
Wherefore  the  apostle,  writing  to  Timothy,  after  telling  him, 
"  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,"  adds  immediately  the  course 
by  which  he  would  avoid  contempt :  "  but  be  thou  an  example 
of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit, 
in  faith,  in  purity."  ^ 

Chap,  xxviii. — Truth  is  more  imitortant  than  expression.     What  is  meant  by 

strife  about  words. 

61.  Such  a  teacher  as  is  here  described  may,  to  seciire 
compliance,  speak  not  only  quietly  and  temperately,  but  even 
vehemently,  without  any  breach  of  modesty,  because  his  life 
protects  him  against  contempt.  For  while  he  pursues  an  up- 
right life,  he  takes  care  to  maintain  a  good  reputation  as  well, 
providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,^  fearing 
God,  and  caring  for  men.  In  his  very  speech  even  he  prefers 
to  please  by  matter  rather  than  by  words  ;  thinks  that  a  thing 
is  well  said  in  proportion  as  it  is  true  in  fact,  and  that  a 
teacher  should  govern  his  words,  not  let  the  words  govern  him. 
This  is  what  the  apostle  says  :  "  IS'ot  with  wisdom  of  words, 
lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect."  ^  To 
the  same  effect  also  is  what  he  says  to  Timothy :  "  Charging 
them  before  the  Lord  that  they  strive  not  about  words  to  no 
profit,  but  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers."  ^  Now  this  does 
not  mean  that,  when  adversaries  oppose  the  truth,  we  are  to 
say  nothing  in  defence  of  the  truth.  For  where,  then,  would 
be  what  he  says  when  he  is  describing  the  sort  of  man  a 

U  Tim.  iv.  12.  ^2  Cor.  viii.  21. 

=*  1  Cor.  ii.  17.  ^  2  Tim  ii.  14. 
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bishop  oiiglit  to  be  :  "  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine 
both  to  exhort  and  convince  the  gainsayers"?^  To  strive  about 
words  is  not  to  be  careful  about  the  way  to  overcome  error  by 
truth,  but  to  be  anxious  that  your  mode  of.  expression  should 
be  preferred  to  that  of  another.  The  man  who  does  not  strive 
about  words,  whether  he  speak  quietly,  temperately,  or  vehe- 
mently, uses  words  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  the 
truth  plain,  pleasing,  and  effective ;  for  not  even  love  itself, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment  and  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,^  can  be  rightly  exercised  unless  the  objects  of  love  are 
true  and  not  false.  Tor  as  a  man  with  a  comely  body  but  an 
ill-conditioned  mind  is  a  more  painful  object  than  if  his  body 
too  were  deformed,  so  men  who  teach  lies  are  the  more  pitiable 
if  they  happen  to  be  eloquent  in  speech.  To  speak  eloquently, 
then,  and  wisely  as  well,  is  just  to  express  truths  which  it  is 
expedient  to  teach  in  fit  and  proper  words, — words  which  in 
the  subdued  style  are  adequate,  in  the  temperate,  elegant,  and 
in  the  majestic,  forcible.  But  the  man  who  cannot  speak 
both  eloquently  and  wisely  should  speak  wisely  without  elo- 
quence, rather  than  eloquently  without  wisdom. 

Chap.  xxix. — It  is  permissible  for  a  preacher  to  deliver  to  the  people  what  has 
been  written  by  a  more  eloquent  man  than  himself. 

If,  however,  he  cannot  do  even  this,  let  his  life  be  such 
as  shall  not  only  secure  a  reward  for  himself,  but  afford  an 
example  to  others ;  and  let  his  manner  of  living  be  an  elo- 
quent sermon  in  itself. 

63.  There  are,  indeed,  some  men  who  have  a  good  delivery, 
but  cannot  compose  anything  to  deliver.  Now,  if  such  men 
take  what  has  been  written  with  wisdom  and  eloquence  by 
others,  and  commit  it  to  memory,  and  deliver  it  to  the  people, 
they  cannot  be  blamed,  supposing  them  to  do  it  without  de- 
ception. For  in  this  way  many  become  preachers  of  the 
truth  (which  is  certainly  desirable),  and  yet  not  many  teachers ; 
for  all  deliver  the  discourse  which  one  real  teacher  has  com- 
posed, and  there  are  no  divisions  among  them.  Nor  are  such 
men  to  be  alarmed  by  the  words  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
through  whom  God  denounces  those  who  steal  His  words 
every  one  from  his  neighbour.^  For  those  who  steal  take  what 
iTit.  i.  9.  3  1  Tim.  i.  5  and  Rom.  xiii.  10.  *  Jer.  xxiii.  30. 
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does  not  belong  to  tliem,  but  the  word  of  God  belongs  to  all  who 
obey  it ;  and  it  is  the  man  who  speaks  well,  but  lives  badly, 
who  really  takes  the  words  that  belong  to  another.  For  the 
good  things  he  says  seem  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  thought, 
and  yet  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  his  manner  of 
life.  And  so  God  has  said  that  they  steal  His  words  who 
would  appear  good  by  speaking  God's  words,  but  are  in  fact 
bad,  as  they  follow  their  own  ways.  And  if  you  look  closely 
into  the  matter,  it  is  not  really  themselves  who  say  the  good 
things  they  say.  For  how  can  they  say  in  words  Avhat  they 
deny  in  deeds  ?  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle  says  of 
such  men  :  "  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
they  deny  Him."  ^  In  one  sense,  then,  they  do  say  the  thing.s, 
and  in  another  sense  they  do  not  say  them ;  for  both  these 
statements  must  be  true,  both  being  made  by  Him  who  is  the 
Truth.  Speaking  of  such  men,  in  one  place  He  says,  "  What- 
soever they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not 
ye  after  their  works;" — that  is  to  say,  what  ye  hear  from  their 
lips,  that  do  ;  what  ye  see  in  their  lives,  that  do  ye  not ; — "  for 
they  say  and  do  not."  ^  And  so,  though  they  do  not,  yet  they 
say.  But  in  another  place,  upbraiding  such  men.  He  says, 
"  0  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things  ?"^  And  from  this  it  would  appear  that  even  what 
they  say,  when  they  say  what  is  good,  it  is  not  themselves 
who  say,  for  in  will  and  in  deed  they  deny  what  they  say. 
Hence  it  happens  that  a  wicked  man  who  is  eloquent  may 
compose  a  discourse  in  which  the  truth  is  set  forth  to  be  de- 
livered by  a  good  man  who  ic  not  eloquent ;  and  when  this 
takes  place,  the  former  draws  from  himself  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him,  and  the  latter  receives  from  another  what  really 
belongs  to  hhnself.  But  when  true  believers  render  this  ser- 
vice to  true  believers,  both  parties  speak  what  is  their  own, 
for  God  is  theirs,  to  whom  belongs  all  that  they  say ;  and  even 
those  who  could  not  compose  what  they  say  make  it  their  own 
by  composing  their  lives  in  harmony  with  it. 

Chap.  xxx. —  The  preacher  should  commence  his  discourse  with  prayer  to  God. 

63.   But  whether  a  man  is  going  to  address  the  people  or  to 

>  Tit.  i.  16.  2  Mfitt.  xxiii.  3.  =»  Matt.  xii.  34. 
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dictate  what  others  will  deliver  or  read  to  the  people,  he  ought 
to  pray  God  to  put  into  his  mouth  a  suitable  discourse.  For 
if  Queen  Esther  prayed,  when  she  was  about  to  speak  to  the 
king  touching  the  temporal  welfare  of  her  race,  that  God  would 
put  fit  words  into  her  mouth,^  how  much  more  ought  he  to 
pray  for  the  same  blessing  who  labours  in  word  and  doctrine 
for  the  eternal  welfare  of  men  ?  Those,  again,  who  are  to  deliver 
what  others  compose  for  them  ought,  before  they  receive  their 
discourse,  to  pray  for  those  who  are  preparing  it;  and  when  they 
have  received  it,  they  ought  to  pray  both  that  they  themselves 
may  deliver  it  well,  and  that  those  to  whom  they  address  it 
may  give  ear ;  and  when  the  discourse  has  a  happy  issue,  they 
ought  to  render  thanks  to  Him  from  whom  they  know  such 
blessings  come,  so  that  all  the  praise  may  be  His  "  in  whose 
hand  are  both  we  and  our  words."  ^ 

Chap.  xxxi. — Apology  for  the  length  oftlie  worL 

64.  This  book  has  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  ex- 
pected or  desired.  But  the  reader  or  hearer  who  finds  pleasure 
in  it  will  not  think  it  long.  He  who  thinks  it  long,  but  is 
anxious  to  know  its  contents,  may  read  it  in  parts.  He  who 
does  not  care  to  be  acquainted  with  it  need  not  complain  of 
its  length.  I,  however,  give  thanks  to  God  that  with  what 
little  ability  I  possess  I  have  in  these  four  books  striven  to 
depict,  not  the  sort  of  man  I  am  myself  (for  my  defects  are 
very  many),  but  the  sort  of  man  he  ought  to  be  who  desires  to 
labour  in  sound,  that  is,  in  Christian  doctrine,  not  for  his  own 
instruction  only,  but  for  that  of  others  also. 

1  Esth.  iv.  16  (LXX.).  »  Wisd.  vii.  16. 
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THE  ENCHIRIDION  OF  AUGUSTINE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  LAURENTIUS ; 

BEING  A  TEEATISE  ON  FAITH,  HOPE,  AND   LOVE. 


ARGUMENT. 

LAURENTIUS  HAVING  ASKED  AUGUSTINE  TO  FURNISH  IIIM  WITH  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  CONTAINING  IN  BRIEF  COMPASS  ANSWERS  TO  SEVERAL 
QUESTIONS  WHICH  HE  HAD  PROPOSED,  AUGUSTINE  SHOWS  HIM  THAT  THESE 
QUESTIONS  CAN  BE  FULLY  ANSWERED  BY  ANY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  THE  PROPER 
OBJECTS  OF  FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE.  HE  THEN  PROCEEDS,  IN  THE  FIRST 
PART  OF  THE  AVORK  (CHAP.  IX.-CXIII.),  TO  EXPOUND  THE  OBJECTS  OF  FAITH, 
TAKING  AS  HIS  TEXT  THE  APOSTLES'  CREED  ;  AND  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THIS 
EXPOSITION,  BESIDES  REFUTING  DIVERS  HERESIES,  HE  THROWS  OUT  MANY 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE,  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  WORK 
(chap.  CXIV.-CXVI.)  treats  OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  HOPE,  AND  CONSISTS  OF  A 
VERY  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PETITIONS  IN  THE  LORD's  PRAYER. 
THE  THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  PAP '»'  (CHAP.  CXVII.-CXXIL)  TREATS  OF  THE 
OBJECTS  OF  LOVE,  SHOWING  THE  PRE-EMINENCE  OF  THIS  GRACE  IN  THE 
GOSPEL  SYSTEM,  THAT  IT  IS  THE  END  OF  THE  COMMANDMENT  AND  THE 
FULFILLING  OF  THE  LAW,  AND  THAT  GOD  HIMSELF  IS  LOVE. 

Chap.  i. — The  author  desires  the  gift  of  true  lolsdomfor  Laurentlus. 

I  CANNOT  express,  my  beloved  son  Laurentius,  the  delight 
with  which  I  witness  your  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
the  earnest  desire  I  have  that  you  should  be  a  wise  man  :  not 
one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where 
is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? "  ^  but  one  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  The  multitude  of  the  wise  is 
the  welfare  of  the  world,"  ^  and  such  as  the  apostle  wishes 

»  1  Cor.  i.  20.  2  ^yiy(j^  yi_  24. 
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those  to  become,  whom  he  tells,  "  I  would  have  you  wise 
unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concerning  evil."^ 
Now,  just  as  no  one  can  exist  of  himself,  so  no  one  can  be 
wise  of  himself,  but  only  by  the  enlightening  influence  of 
Him  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  All  wisdom  cometh  from  the 
Lord."  2 

Chap.  ii. — The  fear  of  God  is  man's  true  wisdom. 

The  true  wisdom  of  man  is  piety.  You  find  this  in  the 
book  of  Job.  For  we  read  there  what  wisdom  itself  has  said 
to  man :  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  [picias\  that  is  wis- 
dom."^ If  you  ask  further  what  is  meant  in  that  place  by 
pietas,  the  Greek  calls  it  more  definitely  OeoaefieLa^  that  is, 
the  worship  of  God.  The  Greeks  sometimes  call  piety  evae- 
^eta,  which  signifies  right  worship,  though  this,  of  course, 
refers  specially  to  the  worship  of  God.  But  when  we  are 
defining  in  what  man's  true  wisdom  consists,  the  most  con- 
venient word  to  use  is  that  which  distinctly  expresses  the 
fear  of  God.  And  can  you,  who  are  anxious  that  I  should 
treat  of  great  matters  in  few  words,  wish  for  a  briefer  form 
of  expression  ?  Or  perhaps  you  are  anxious  that  this  ex- 
pression should  itself  be  briefly  explained,  and  that  I  should 
unfold  in  a  short  discourse  the  proper  mode  of  worshipping 
God? 

Chap.  iir. — God  is  to  be  worsldpped  tJirougJi  faith,  hope,  and  love, 

Now  if  I  should  answer,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  with 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  you  will  at  once  say  that  this  answer  is 
too  brief,  and  will  ask  me  briefly  to  unfold  the  objects  of  each 
of  these  three  graces,  viz.,  what  we  are  to  believe,  what  we  are 
to  hope  for,  and  what  we  are  to  love.  And  when  I  have  done 
this,  you  will  have  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  you  asked  in 
your  letter.  If  you  have  kept  a  copy  of  your  letter,  you  can 
easily  turn  it  up  and  read  it  over  again  :  if  you  have  not,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  it  when  I  refresh  your 
memory. 

1  Rom.  xvi.  19.  ^  jEcclus.  i.  1.  ^  j^jj  xxviii.  28. 
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Chap.  iv. — The  questions  propounded  by  Laurentius. 

You  are  anxious,  you  say,  that  I  should  write  a  sort  of 
handbook  for  you,  which  you  might  always  keep  beside  you, 
containing  answers  to  the  questions  you  put,  viz. :  what  ought 
to  be  man's  chief  end  in  life ;  what  he  ought,  in  view  of  the 
various  heresies,  chiefly  to  avoid ;  to  what  extent  religion  is 
supported  by  reason ;  what  there  is  in  reason  that  lends  no 
support  to  faith,  when  faith  stands  alone ;  what  is  the  starting- 
point,  what  the  goal,  of  religion ;  what  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
body  of  doctrine  ;  what  is  the  sure  and  proper  foundation  of 
the  catholic  faith.  N"ow,  undoubtedly,  you  will  know  the 
answers  to  all  these  questions,  if  you  know  thoroughly  the 
proper  objects  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  For  these  must  be  the 
chief,  nay,  the  exclusive  objects  of  pursuit  in  religion.  He 
who  speaks  against  these  is  either  a  total  stranger  to  the  name 
of  Christ,  or  is  a  heretic.  These  are  to  be  defended  by  reason, 
which  must  have  its  starting-point  either  in  the  bodily  senses 
or  in  the  intuitions  of  the  mind.  And  what  we  have  neither 
had  experience  of  through  our  bodily  senses,  nor  have  been 
able  to  reach  through  the  intellect,  must  undoubtedly  be 
believed  on  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses  by  whom  the 
Scriptures,  justly  called  divine,  were  written ;  and  who  by 
divine  assistance  were  enabled,  either  through  bodily  sense 
or  intellectual  perception,  to  see  or  to  foresee  the  things  in 
question. 

Chap.  v. — Brief  answer's  to  these  questions. 

Moreover,  when  the  mind  has  been  imbued  with  the  first 
elements  of  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love,^  it  endeavours 
by  purity  of  life  to  attain  unto  sight,  where  the  pure  and  per- 
fect in  heart  know  that  unspeakable  beauty,  the  full  vision  of 
which  is  supreme  happiness.  Here  surely  is  an  answer  to 
your  question  as  to  what  is  the  starting-point,  and  what  the 
goal :  we  begin  in  faith,  and  are  made  perfect  by  sight.  This 
also  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  body  of  doctrine.  But  the  sure 
and  proper  foundation  of  the  catholic  faith  is  Christ.  "  For 
other  foundation,"  says  the  apostle,  "  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."^  Nor  are  we  to  deny  that  this 
1  Gal.  V.  6.  2 1  coi-^  iii,  n. 
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is  tlie  proper  foundation  of  the  catholic  faith,  because  it  may 
be  supposed  that  some  heretics  hold  this  in  common  with  us. 
For  if  we  carefully  consider  the  things  that  pertain  to  Christ, 
we  shall  find  that,  among  those  heretics  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  Christ  is  present  in  name  only :  in  deed  and  in 
truth  He  is  not  among  them.  But  to  show  this  would  occupy 
us  too  long,  for  we  should  require  to  go  over  all  the  heresies 
which  have  existed,  which  do  exist,  or  which  could  exist,  under 
the  Christian  name,  and  to  show  that  this  is  true  in  the  case 
of  each, — a  discussion  which  would  occupy  so  many  volumes 
as  to  be  all  but  interminable. 

Chap.  vi. — Controversy  out  of  place  in  a  handbooh  like  the  present. 

Xow  you  ask  of  me  a  handbook,  that  is,  one  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  not  one  to  load  your  shelves.  To  return, 
then,  to  the  three  graces  through  which,  as  I  have  said,  God 
should  be  worshipped — faith,  hope,  and  love :  to  state  what 
are  the  true  and  proper  objects  of  each  of  these  is  easy.  But 
to  defend  this  true  doctrine  against  the  assaults  of  those  who 
hold  an  opposite  opinion,  requires  much  fuller  and  more  elabo- 
rate instruction.  And  the  true  way  to  obtain  this  instruction 
is  not  to  have  a  short  treatise  put  into  one's  hands,  but  to  have 
a  great  zeal  kindled  in  one's  heart. 

CiiAr.  VII. — The  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  demand  the  exercise  offalthy 

hope,  and  love. 

For  you  have  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  What  can 
be  briefer  to  hear  or  to  read  ?  What  easier  to  commit  to 
memory  ?  When,  as  the  result  of  sin,  the  human  race  was 
groaning  under  a  heavy  load  of  misery,  and  was  in  urgent  need 
of  the  divine  compassion,  one  of  the  prophets,  anticipating  the 
time  of  God's  grace,  declared :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
delivered."^  Hence  the  Lord's  Prayer.  But  the  apostle,  when, 
for  the  purpose  of  commending  this  very  grace,  he  had  quoted 
this  prophetic  testimony,  immediately  added :  "  How  then 
shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  "^ 
Hence  the  Creed.  In  these  two  you  have  those  three  graces 
exemplified  :  faith  believes,  hope  and  love  pray.  But  without 
1  Joel  ii.  32.  2  Roj^.  x.  14. 
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faith  the  two  last  cannot  exist,  and  therefore  we  may  say  that 
faith  also  prays.  Whence  it  is  written :  "  How  shall  they  call 
on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?" 

Chap.  viii. — The  distinction  hetween  faith  and  hope,  and  the  mutual  dependence 

of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Again,  can  anything  be  hoped  for  which  is  not  an  object  of 
faith  ?  It  is  true  that  a  thing  which  is  not  an  object  of  hope 
may  be  believed.  What  true  Christian,  for  example,  does  not 
believe  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ?  And  yet  such  an 
one  does  not  hope  for  it.  And  the  man  who  believes  that 
punishment  to  be  hanging  over  himself,  and  who  shrinks  in 
horror  from  the  prospect,  is  more  properly  said  to  fear  than  to 
hope.  And  these  two  states  of  mind  the  poet  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes, when  he  says  :  "  Permit  the  fearful  to  have  hope."^ 
Another  poet,  who  is  usually  much  superior  to  this  one,  makes 
a  wrong  use  of  the  word,  when  he  says :  "  If  I  have  been  able 
to  hope  for  so  great  a  grief  as  this."^  And  some  grammarians 
take  this  case  as  an  example  of  impropriety  of  speech,  saying, 
"  He  said  sperare  [to  hope]  instead  of  timere  [to  fear]."  Ac- 
cordingly, faith  may  have  for  its  object  evil  as  well  as  good ; 
for  both  good  and  evil  are  believed,  and  the  faith  that  believes 
them  is  not  evil,  but  good.  Faith,  moreover,  is  concerned  with 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all  three.  We  believe,  for 
example,  that  Christ  died, — an  event  in  the  past;  we  believe  that 
He  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, — a  state  of  things  which 
is  present ;  we  believe  that  He  will  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead, — an  event  of  the  future.  Again,  faith  applies 
both  to  one's  own  circumstances  and  those  of  others.  Every 
one,  for  example,  believes  that  his  own  existence  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  was  not  eternal,  and  he  believes  the  same  both  of 
other  men  and  other  things.  Many  of  our  beliefs  in  regard  to 
religious  matters,  again,  have  reference  not  merely  to  other  men, 
but  to  angels  also.  But  hope  has  for  its  object  only  what  is 
good,  only  what  is  future,  and  only  what  affects  the  man  who 
entertains  the  hope.  For  these  reasons,  then,  faith  must  be 
distinguished  from  hope,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  verbal  pro- 
priety, but  because  they  are  essentially  different.  The  fact 
that  we  do  not  see  either  what  we  believe  or  what  we  hope  for, 

^Lucan,  Phars.  ii.  15.  2  Virgil,  uEneid,  iv.  419. 
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is  all  that  is  common  to  faith  and  hope.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  for  example,  faith  is  defined  (and  eminent  de- 
fenders of  the  catholic  faith  have  used  the  definition  as  a 
standard)  "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  ^  Although,  should 
any  one  say  that  he  believes,  that  is,  has  grounded  his  faith, 
not  on  words,  nor  on  witnesses,  nor  on  any  reasoning  whatever, 
but  on  the  direct  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  an  impropriety  of  speech  as  to  be  justly 
liable  to  the  criticism,  "  You  saw,  therefore  you  did  not 
believe."  And  hence  it  does  not  follow  that  an  object  of  faith 
is  not  an  object  of  sight.  But  it  is  better  that  we  should  use 
the  word  "  faith  "  as  the  Scriptures  have  taught  us,  applying  it 
to  those  things  which  are  not  seen.  Concerning  hope,  again, 
the  apostle  says  :  "  Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope  ;  for  what 
a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  if  we  hope  for 
that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it."  ^  When, 
then,  we  believe  that  good  is  about  to  come,  this  is  nothing 
else  but  to  hope  for  it.  l^ow  what  shall  I  say  of  love  ? 
Without  it,  faith  profits  nothing ;  and  in  its  absence,  hope 
cannot  exist.  The  Apostle  James  says  :  "  The  devils  also 
believe,  and  tremble,"^ — that  is,  they,  having  neither  hope  nor 
love,  but  believing  that  what  we  love  and  hope  for  is  about 
to  come,  are  in  terror.  And  so  the  Apostle  Paul  approves  and 
commends  the  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love  ;"  *  and  this  cer- 
tainly cannot  exist  without  hope.  Wherefore  there  is  no 
love  without  hope,  no  hope  without  love,  and  neither  love  nor 
hope  without  faith. 

Chap.  ix. — What  we  are  to  believe.  In  regard  to  nature  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Christian  to  knoiv  more  than  that  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  the  cause 
of  all  things. 

When,  then,  the  question  is  asked  what  we  are  to  believe  in 
regard  to  religion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  probe  into  the  nature 
of  things,  as  was  done  by  those  whom  the  Greeks  call  pJiysici ; 
nor  need  we  be  in  alarm  lest  the  Christian  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  force  and  number  of  the  elements, — the  motion,  and 
order,  and  eclipses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  form  of  the 
heavens  ;  the  species  and  the  natures  of  animals,  plants,  stones, 

•  Heb.  xi.  1.  2  i^oni,  y\{i  24,  25. 
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fountains,  rivers,  mountains  ;  about  chronology  and  distances  ; 
the  signs  of  coming  storms  ;  and  a  thousand  other  things  which 
those  philosophers  either  have  found  out,  or  think  they  have 
found  out.  For  even  these  men  themselves,  endowed  though 
they  are  with  so  much  genius,  burning  with  zeal,  abounding  in 
leisure,  tracking  some  things  by  the  aid  of  human  conjecture, 
searching  into  others  with  the  aids  of  history  and  experience, 
have  not  found  out  all  things  ;  and  even  their  boasted  dis- 
coveries are  oftener  mere  guesses  than  certain  knowledge.  It 
is  enough  for  the  Christian  to  believe  that  the  only  cause  of 
all  created  things,  whether  heavenly  or  earthly,  whether  visible 
or  invisible,  is  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  the  one  true  God  ; 
and  that  nothing  exists  but  Himself  that  does  not  derive  its 
existence  from  Him ;  and  that  He  is  the  Trinity — to  wit,  the 
Father,  and  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  from  the  same  Father,  but  one  and  the  same  Spirit 
of  Father  and  Son. 

CHAr.  X. — The  supremely  good  Creator  made  all  things  good. 

By  the  Trinity,  thus  supremely  and  equally  and  unchange- 
ably good,  all  things  were  created ;  and  these  are  not  supremely 
and  equally  and  unchangeably  good,  but  yet  they  are  good, 
even  taken  separately.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  they  are 
very  good,  because  their  ensemble  constitutes  the  universe  in  all 
its  wonderful  order  and  beauty. 

Chap,  xi.—  What  is  called  evil  in  the  universe  is  hut  the  ahsence  of  good. 

And  in  the  universe,  even  that  which  is  called  evil,  when  it 
is  regulated  and  put  in  its  own  place,  only  enhances  our  ad- 
miration of  the  good ;  for  we  enjoy  and  value  the  good  more 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  evil.  For  the  Almighty  God, 
who,  as  even  the  heathen  acknowledge,  has  supreme  power  over 
all  things,  being  Himself  supremely  good,  would  never  permit 
the  existence  of  anything  evil  among  His  works,  if  He  were 
not  so  omnipotent  and  good  that  He  can  bring  good  even  out 
of  evil.  For  what  is  that  which  we  call  evil  but  the  absence 
of  good  ?  In  the  bodies  of  animals,  disease  and  wounds  mean 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  health ;  for  when  a  cure  is 
effected,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  evils  which  were  present 
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— namely,  the  diseases  and  wounds — go  away  from  the  body 
and  dwell  elsewhere  :  they  altogether  cease  to  exist ;  for  the 
wound  or  disease  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  defect  in  the  fleshly 
substance, — the  flesh  itself  being  a  substance,  and  therefore 
something  good,  of  which  those  evils — that  is,  privations  of  the 
good  which  we  call  health — are  accidents.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  what  are  called  vices  in  the  soul  are  nothing  but  privations 
of  natural  good.  And  when  they  are  cured,  they  are  not  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  :  when  they  cease  to  exist  in  the  healthy  soul, 
they  cannot  exist  anywhere  else. 

Chap.  xir. — All  beings  were  made  good,  hut  not  being  made  perfectly  good,  are 

liable  to  corruption. 

All  things  that  exist,  therefore,  seeing  that  the  Creator  of 
them  all  is  supremely  good,  are  themselves  good.  But  because 
they  are  not,  like  their  Creator,  supremely  and  unchangeably 
good,  their  good  may  be  diminished  and  increased.  But  for 
good  to  be  diminished  is  an  evil,  although,  however  much  it 
may  be  diminished,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  being  is  to  continue, 
that  some  good  should  remain  to  constitute  the  being.  For 
however  small  or  of  whatever  kind  the  being  may  be,  the  good 
which  makes  it  a  being  cannot  be  destroyed  without  destroy- 
ing the  being  itself  An  uncorrupted  nature  is  justly  held  in 
esteem.  But  if,  still  further,  it  be  incorruptible,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly considered  of  still  higher  value.  When  it  is  cor- 
rupted, however,  its  corruption  is  an  evil,  because  it  is  deprived 
of  some  sort  of  good.  For  if  it  be  deprived  of  no  good,  it 
receives  no  injury ;  but  it  does  receive  injury,  therefore  it  is 
deprived  of  good.  Therefore,  so  long  as  a  being  is  in  process 
of  corruption,  there  is  in  it  some  good  of  which  it  is  being 
deprived  ;  and  if  a  part  of  the  being  should  remain  which 
cannot  be  corrupted,  this  will  certainly  be  an  incorruptible 
being,  and  accordingly  the  process  of  corruption  will  result  in 
the  manifestation  of  this  great  good.  But  if  it  do  not  cease  to 
be  corrupted,  neither  can  it  cease  to  possess  good  of  which  cor- 
ruption may  deprive  it.  But  if  it  should  be  thoroughly  and 
completely  consumed  by  corruption,  there  will  then  be  no  good 
left,  because  there  will  be  no  being.  Wherefore  corruption 
can  consume  the  good  only  by  consuming  the  being.  Every 
being,  therefore,  is  a  good  ;  a  great  good,  if  it  cannot  be  cor- 
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rupted ;  a  little  good,  if  it  can  :  but  in  any  case,  only  the  foolish 
or  ignorant  will  deny  that  it  is  a  good.  And  if  it  be  wholly 
consumed  by  corruption,  then  the  corruption  itself  must  cease 
to  exist,  as  there  is  no  being  left  in  which  it  can  dwell. 

Chap.  xiii. — There  can  he  no  evil  ivliere  there  is  no  good  ;  and  an  evil  man 

is  an  evil  good. 

Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  of  what  we  call  evil,  if  there 
be  nothing  good.  But  a  good  which  is  wholly  without  evil  is 
a  perfect  good.  A  good,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains 
evil  is  a  faulty  or  imperfect  good ;  and  there  can  be  no  evil 
where  there  is  no  good.  From  all  this  we  arrive  at  the 
curious  result :  that  since  every  being,  so  far  as  it  is  a  being, 
is  good,  when  we  say  that  a  faulty  being  is  an  evil  being,  we 
just  seem  to  say  that  what  is  good  is  evil,  and  that  nothing 
but  what  is  good  can  be  evil,  seeing  that  every  being  is  good, 
and  that  no  evil  can  exist  except  in  a  being.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  evil  except  something  which  is  good.  And  although 
this,  when  stated,  seems  to  be  a  contradiction,  yet  the  strict- 
ness of  reasoning  leaves  us  no  escape  from  the  conclusion. 
We  must,  however,  beware  of  incurring  the  prophetic  condem- 
nation :  "  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil : 
that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness :  that  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."^  And  yet  our  Lord 
says :  "  An  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil."^  N'ow,  what  is  an  evil 
man  but  an  evil  being  ?  for  a  man  is  a  being.  Now,  if  a  man 
is  a  good  thing  because  he  is  a  being,  what  is  an  evil  man  but 
an  evil  good  ?  Yet,  when  we  accurately  distinguish  these  two 
things,  we  find  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  man  that  he  is 
an  evil,  or  because  he  is  wicked  that  he  is  a  good ;  but  that 
he  is  a  good  because  he  is  a  man,  and  an  evil  because  he  is 
wicked.  Whoever,  then,  says,  "  To  be  a  man  is  an  evil,"  or, 
"  To  be  wicked  is  a  good,"  falls  under  the  prophetic  de- 
nunciation :  "  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil !"  For  he  condemns  the  work  of  God,  which  is  the  man, 
and  praises  the  defect  of  man,  which  is  the  wickedness. 
Therefore  every  being,  even  if  it  be  a  defective  one,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  being  is  good,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  defective  is  evil. 

^  Isa.  V.  20.  ^  Luke  vi.  45. 
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SJhap.  XIV. — Good  and  evil  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  contrary  attributes 
cannot  he  i^vedicated  of  the  same  subject.  Evil  springs  up  in  what  is  good, 
and  cannot  exist  except  in  what  is  good. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  these  contraries  which  we  call 
good  and  evil,  the  rule  of  the  logicians,  that  two  contraries 
cannot  be  predicated  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  thing,  does 
not  hold.     No  weather  is  at  the  same  time  dark  and  bright : 
no  food  or  drink  is  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  bitter  :  no 
body  is  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  black  and 
white :  none  is  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  de- 
formed and  beautiful.     And   this  rule   is  found  to  hold  in 
regard  to  many,  indeed  nearly  all,  contraries,  that  they  cannot 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  thing.     But  although  no 
one  can  doubt  that  good  and  evil  are  contraries,  not  only  can 
they  exist  at  the  same  time,  but  evil  cannot  exist  without 
good,  or  in  anything  that  is  not  good.     Good,  however,  can 
exist  without  evil.     For  a  man  or  an  angel  can  exist  without 
being  wicked ;  but  nothing  can  be  wicked  except  a  man  or  an 
angel :  and  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  or  an  angel,  he  is  good ;  so 
far  as  he  is  wicked,  he  is  an  evil.     And  these  two  contraries 
are  so  far  co-existent,  that  if  good  did  not  exist  in  what  is 
evil,  neither  could  evil  exist ;  because  corruption  could  not 
have  either  a  place  to  dwell  in,  -or  a  source  to  spring  from,  if 
there  were  nothing  that  could  be  corrupted ;  and  nothing  can 
be  corrupted  except  what  is  good,  for  corruption  is  nothing 
else  but  the  destruction  of  good.     From  what  is  good,  tlien, 
evils  arose,  and  except  in  what  is  good  they  do  not  exist ;  nor 
was  there  any  other  source  from  which  any  evil  nature  could 
arise.     For  if  there  were,  then,  in  so  far  as  this  was  a  being, 
it  was  certainly  a  good :  and  a  being  which  was  incorruptible 
would  be  a  great  good ;  and  even  one  which  was  corruptible 
must  be  to  some  extent  a  good,  for  only  by  corrupting  what 
was  good  in  it  could  corruption  do  it  harm. 

Chap.  xv. — The  preceding  argument  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  ;  "  -4  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit.'" 

But  when  we  say  that  evil  springs  out  of  good,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  this  contradicts  our  Lord's  saying :  "  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit." -^     For,  as  He  who  is  the  Truth 

'  Matt.  vii.  18. 
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says,  you  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns/  because  grapes  do 
not  grow  on  thorns.  But  we  see  that  on  good  soil  both  vines 
and  thorns  may  be  grown.  And  in  the  same  way,  just  as  an 
evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  so  an  evil  will  cannot 
produce  good  works.  But  from  the  nature  of  man,  which  is 
good,  may  spring  either  a  good  or  an  evil  will.  And  certainly 
there  was  at  first  no  source  from  which  an  evil  will  could 
spring,  except  the  nature  of  angel  or  of  man,  which  was  good. 
And  our  Lord  Himself  clearly  shows  this  in  the  very  same 
place  where  He  speaks  about  the  tree  and  its  fruit.  For  He 
says :  "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good  ;  or  else 
make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt,"^ — clearly  enough 
warning  us  that  evil  fruits  do  not  grow  on  a  good  tree,  nor 
good  fruits  on  an  evil  tree ;  but  that  nevertheless  the  ground 
itself,  by  which  He  meant  those  whom  He  Avas  then  address- 
ing, might  grow  either  kind  of  trees. 

■CJhap.  XVI. — It  is  not  essential  to  man's  happiness  that  he  should  Jcnoiv  the  causes 
of  physical  convulsions  ;  but  it  is,  that  he  should  know  the  causes  of  good  and 
evil. 

Kow,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  when  we  are  pleased 
with  that  line  of  Maro,  "  Happy  the  man  who  has  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things,"^  we  should  not 
suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  happiness  to  know  the  causes 
of  the  great  physical  convulsions,  causes  which  lie  hid  in  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  nature's  kingdom,  "whence  comes  the 
earthquake  whose  force  makes  the  deep  seas  to  swell  and 
burst  their  barriers,  and  again  to  return  upon  themselves  and 
settle  down."^  But  we  ought  to  know  the  causes  of  good  and 
evil  as  far  as  man  may  in  this  life  know  them,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  and  troubles  of  w^hich  this  life  is  so  full. 
For  our  aim  must  always  be  to  reach  that  state  of  happiness 
in  which  no  trouble  shall  distress  us,  and  no  error  mislead 
us.  If  we  must  know  the  causes  of  physical  convulsions, 
there  are  none  which  it  concerns  us  more  to  know  than  those 
Avhich  affect  our  own  health.  But  seeing  that,  in  our  ignorance 
of  these,  we  are  fain  to  resort  to  physicians,  it  would  seem 
that  we  might  bear  with  considerable  patience  our  ignorance 
of  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  in  the  earth  and  heavens. 

»  Matt.  vii.  16.         2  j^Iatt.  xii.  33.  =  yirgil,  Georjics,  ii.  i\)0.         *  Ih. 
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Chap.  xvii. — The  nature  of  error.     All  error  is  not  hurtful,  though  it  is  man's 
duty  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  if. 

For  although  we  ought  with  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
avoid  error,  not  only  in  great  but  even  in  little  things,  and 
although  we  cannot  err  except  through  ignorance,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  if  a  man  is  ignorant  of  a  thing,  he  must  forthwith 
fall  into  error.  That  is  rather  the  fate  of  the  man  who  thinks 
he  knows  what  he  does  not  know.  For  he  accepts  what  is 
false  as  if  it  were  true,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  error.  But 
it  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance  what  the  subject  is  in 
regard  to  which  a  man  makes  a  mistake.  For  on  one  and 
the  same  subject  we  rightly  prefer  an  instructed  man  to  an 
ignorant  one,  and  a  man  who  is  not  in  error  to  one  who  is. 
In  the  case  of  different  subjects,  however, — that  is,  when  one 
man  knows  one  thing,  and  another  a  different  thing,  and  when 
what  the  former  knows  is  useful,  and  what  the  latter  knows 
is  not  so  useful,  or  is  actually  hurtful, — who  would  not,  in 
regard  to  the  things  the  latter  knows,  prefer  the  ignorance  of 
the  former  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  ?  For  there  are 
points  on  which  ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge.  And  in 
the  same  way,  it  has  sometimes  been  an  advantage  to  depart 
from  the  right  way, — in  travelling,  however,  not  in  morals. 
It  has  happened  to  myself  to  take  the  wrong  road  where  two 
ways  met,  so  that  I  did  not  pass  by  the  place  where  an  armed 
band  of  Donatists  lay  in  wait  for  me.  Yet  I  arrived  at  the 
place  whither  I  was  bent,  though  by  a  roundabout  route ;  and 
when  I  heard  of  the  ambush,  I  congratulated  myself  on  my 
mistake,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  it.  Now,  who  would 
not  rather  be  the  traveller  who  made  a  mistake  like  this, 
than  the  highwayman  who  made  no  mistake  ?  And  hence, 
perhaps,  it  is  that  the  prince  of  poets  puts  these  words  into 
the  mouth  of  a  lover  in  misery:^  "How  I  am  undone,  how 
I  have  been  carried  away  by  an  evil  error ! "  for  there  is  an 
error  which  is  good,  as  it  not  merely  does  no  harm,  but  pro- 
duces some  actual  advantage.  But  when  we  look  more  closely 
into  the  nature  of  truth,  and  consider  that  to  err  is  just  to 
take  the  false  for  the  true,  and  the  true  for  the  false,  or  to 
hold  what  is  certain  as  uncertain,  and  what  is  uncertain  as 

*Virgi],  Eclof/.  viii.  41. 
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certain,  and  tliat  error  in  the  soul  is  hideous  and  repulsive 
just  in  proportion  as  it  appears  fair  and  plausible  when  we 
utter  it,  or  assent  to  it,  saying,  "  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay," — 
surely  this  life  that  we  live  is  wretched  indeed,  if  only  on  this 
account,  that  sometimes,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  fall  into  error.  God  forbid  that  such  should  be  that  other 
life,  where  truth  itself  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  where  no  one 
deceives,  and  no  one  is  deceived.  But  here  men  deceive  and 
are  deceived,  and  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  when  they  lead 
others  astray  than  when  they  are  themselves  led  astray  by 
putting  trust  in  liars.  Yet  so  much  does  a  rational  soul 
shrink  from  what  is  false,  and  so  earnestly  does  it  struggle 
against  error,  that  even  those  who  love  to  deceive  are  most 
unwilling  to  be  deceived.  For  the  liar  does  not  think  that  he 
errs,  but  that  he  leads  another  who  trusts  him  into  error.  And 
certainly  he  does  not  err  in  regard  to  the  matter  about  which 
he  lies,  if  he  himself  knows  the  truth ;  but  he  is  deceived  in 
this,  that  he  thinks  his  lie  does  him  no  harm,  whereas  every 
sin  is  more  hurtful  to  the  sinner  than  to  the  sinned  ac^ainst. 

Chap,  xviii. — It  is  never  allowable  to  tell  a  lie;  hut  lies  differ  very  much  in 
guilt,  according  to  the  intention  and  the  subject. 

But  here  arises  a  very  difficult  and  very  intricate  question, 
about  which  I  once  wrote  a  large  book,  finding  it  necessary 
to  give  it  an  answer.  The  question  is  this :  whether  at  any 
time  it  can  become  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  tell  a  lie  ? 
For  some  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  there  are  occasions  on 
which  it  is  a  good  and  pious  work  to  commit  perjury  even, 
and  to  say  what  is  false  about  matters  that  relate  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  about  the  very  nature  of  God  Himself 
To  me,  however,  it  seems  certain  that  every  lie  is  a  sin, 
though  it  makes  a  great  dift'erence  with  what  intention  and 
on  what  subject  one  lies.  For  the  sin  of  the  man  who  tells  a 
lie  to  help  another  is  not  so  heinous  as  that  of  the  man  who 
tells  a  lie  to  injure  another ;  and  the  man  who  by  his  lying 
puts  a  traveller  on  the  wrong  road,  does  not  do  so  much  harm 
as  the  man  who  by  false  or  misleading  representations  distorts 
the  whole  course  of  a  life.  No  one,  of  course,  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  liar  who  says  what  is  false,  believing  it  to  be 
true,  because  such  an  one  does  not  consciously  deceive,  but 
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rather  is  himself  deceived.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  a  man 
is  not  to  be  accused  of  lying,  though  he  may  sometimes  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  rashness,  if  through  carelessness  he 
takes  up  what  is  false  and  holds  it  as  true ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  says  what  is  true,  believing  it  to  be  false, 
is,  so  far  as  his  own  consciousness  is  concerned,  a  liar.  For 
in  saying  what  he  does  not  believe,  he  says  what  to  his  own 
conscience  is  false,  even  though  it  should  in  fact  be  true ;  nor 
is  the  man  in  an}^  sense  free  from  lying  who  with  his  mouth 
speaks  the  truth  without  knowing  it,  but  in  his  heart  wills  to 
tell  a  lie.  And,  therefore,  not  looking  at  the  matter  spoken 
of,  but  solely  at  the  intention  of  the  speaker,,  the  man  who 
unwittingly  says  what  is  false,  thinking  all  the  time  that  it  is 
true,  is  a  better  man  than  the  one  who  unwittingly  says  what 
is  true,  but  in  his  conscience  intends  to  deceive.  For  the 
former  does  not  think  one  thing  and  say  another ;  but  the 
latter,  though  his  statements  may  be  true  in  fact,  has  one 
thought  in  his  Iieart  and  another  on  his  lips :  and  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  lying.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  truth 
and  falsehood  in  respect  to  the  subjects  spoken  of,  the  point 
on  which  one  deceives  or  is  deceived  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  For  although,  as  far  as  a  man's  own 
conscience  is  concerned,  it  is  a  greater  evil  to  deceive  than  to 
be  deceived,  nevertheless  it  is  a  far  less  evil  to  tell  a  lie  in 
regard  to  matters  that  do  not  relate  to  religion,  than  to  be  led 
into  error  in  regard  to  matters  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  right  worship  of  God.  To  illus- 
trate this  by  example :  Suppose  that  one  man  should  say  of 
some  one  who  is  dead  that  he  is  still  alive,  knowing  this  to 
be  untrue ;  and  that  another  man  should,  being  deceived, 
believe  that  Christ  shall  at  the  end  of  some  time  (make  the 
time  as  long  as  you  please)  die ;  would  it  not  be  incomparably 
better  to  lie  like  the  former,  than  to  be  deceived  like  the  latter  ? 
and  would  it  not  be  a  much  less  evil  to  lead  some  man  into 
the  former  error,  than  to  be  led  by  any  man  into  the  latter  ? 

Chap.  xix. — Men's  errors  vary  very  much  in  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  they 
produce;  hut  yet  every  error  is  in  Itself  an  evil. 

In  some  things,  then,  it  is  a  great  evil  to  be  deceived ;  in 
some  it  is  a  small  evil ;  in  some  no  evil  at  all ;  and  in  some 
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it  is  an  actual  advantage.     It  is  to  his  grievous  injury  that 
a  man  is  deceived  when  he  does  not  believe  what  leads  to 
eternal  life,  or  believes  what  leads  to  eternal  death.     It  is  a 
small  evil  for  a  man  to  be  deceived,  when,  by  taking  falsehood 
for  truth,  he  brings  upon  himself  temporal  annoyances ;  for 
the  patience  of  the  believer  will  turn  even  these  to  a  good  use, 
as  when,  for  example,  taking  a  bad  man  for  a  good,  he  receives 
injury  from  him.     But  one  who  believes   a  bad  man  to  be 
good,  and  yet  suffers  no  injury,  is  nothing  the  worse  for  being 
deceived,  nor  does  he  fall  under  the  prophetic  denunciation  : 
"  Woe  to  those  who  call  evil  good  ! "  ^  For  we  are  to  understand 
that  this  is  spoken  not  about  evil  men,  but  about  the  things 
that   make  men  evil.      Hence  the  man  who   calls  adultery 
good,  falls  justly  under  that  prophetic  denunciation.     But  the 
man  who  calls  the  adulterer  good,  thinking  him  to  be  chaste, 
and  not  knowing  him  to  be  an  adulterer,  falls  into  no  error 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  but  only  makes  a 
mistake  as  to  the  secrets  of  human  conduct.     He  calls  the 
man  good  on  the  ground  of  believing  him  to  be  what  is  un- 
doubtedly good ;  he  calls  the  adulterer  evil,  and  the  pure  man 
good  ;  and  he  calls  this  man  good,  not  knowing  him  to  be 
an  adulterer,  but  believing  him  to  be  pure.     Further,  if  by 
making  a  mistake  one  escape  death,  as  I  have  said  above  once 
happened  to  me,  one  even  derives  some  advantage  from  one's 
mistake.     But  when  I  assert  that  in  certain  cases  a  man  may 
be  deceived  without  any  injury  to  himself,  or  even  with  some 
advantage  to  himself,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mistake  in  itself 
is  no  evil,  or  is  in  any  sense  a  good ;  I  refer  only  to  the  evil 
that   is   avoided,   or   the  advantage   that  is   gained,   through 
making  the  mistake.     For  the  mistake,  considered  in  itself,  is 
an  evil :  a  great  evil  if  it  concern  a  great  matter,  a  small  evil 
if  it  concern  a  small  matter,  but  yet  always  an  evil.     For  who 
that  is  of  sound  mind  can  deny  that  it  is  an  evil  to  receive 
what  is  false  as  if  it  Avere  true,  and  to  reject  what  is  true  as 
if  it  were  false,  or  to  hold  what  is  uncertain  as  certain,  and 
what  is  certain  as  uncertain  ?     But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  a 
man  good  when  he  is  really  bad,  which  is  a  mistake ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  suffer  no  ulterior  injury  in   consequence  of 

'  Isa.  V.  20. 
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the  mistake,  supposing  that  the  bad  man  whom  we  think  good 
inflicts  no  damage  upon  us.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  one  thing  to 
think  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  when  we  are  not ;  it  is  an- 
other thing  when  this  mistake  of  ours,  which  is  an  evil,  leads  to 
some  good,  such  as  saving  us  from  an  ambush  of  wicked  men. 

Chap.  xx. — Every  error  is  not  a  sin.  An  examination  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Academic  philosophers,  that  to  avoid  error  we  should  in  all  cases  suspend 
belief. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  mistakes  such  as  the  following, — 
when  one  forms  a  good  opinion  of  a  bad  man,  not  knowing 
what  sort  of  man  he  is ;  or  when,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
perceptions  through  the  bodily  senses,  other  appearances  of  a 
similar  kind  present  themselves,  which  we  perceive  in  the 
spirit,  but  think  we  perceive  in  the  body,  or  perceive  in  the 
body,  but  think  we  perceive  in  the  spirit  (such  a  mistake  as 
the  Apostle  Peter  made  when  the  angel  suddenly  freed  him 
from  his  chains  and  imprisonment,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a 
vision^) ;  or  when,  in  the  case  of  sensible  objects  themselves, 
we  mistake  rough  for  smooth,  or  bitter  for  sweet,  or  think 
that  putrid  matter  has  a  good  smell ;  or  when  we  mistake  the 
passing  of  a  carriage  for  thunder ;  or  mistake  one  man  for 
another,  the  two  being  very  much  alike,  as  often  happens  in 
the  case  of  twins  (hence  our  great  poet  calls  it  "  a  mistake 
pleasing  to  parents  "  ^), — whether  these,  and  other  mistakes  of 
this  kind,  ought  to  be  called  sins.  Nor  do  I  now  undertake  to 
solve  a  very  knotty  question,  which  perplexed  those  very  acute 
thinkers,  the  Academic  philosophers :  whether  a  wise  man 
ought  to  give  his  assent  to  anything,  seeing  that  he  may  fall 
into  error  by  assenting  to  falsehood :  for  all  things,  as  they 
assert,  are  either  unknown  or  uncertain.  Now  I  wrote  three 
volumes  shortly  after  my  conversion,  to  remove  out  ol  my  way 
the  objections  which  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
faith.  And  assuredly  it  was  necessary  at  the  very  outset  to 
remove  this  utter  despair  of  reaching  truth,  which  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  arguments  of  these  philosophers.  Now 
in  their  eyes  every  error  is  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  they  think 
that  error  can  only  be  avoided  by  entirely  suspending  belief. 
For  they  say  that  the  man  who  assents  to  what  is  uncertain 
1  Acts  xii.  9.  2  Virgil,  ^n.  x.  392. 
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falls  into  error ;  and  they  strive  by  the  most  acnte,  but  most 
audacious  arguments,  to  show  that,  even  though  a  man's 
opinion  should  by  chance  be  true,  yet  that  there  is  no  certainty 
of  its  truth,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood.  But  with  us,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  ^ 
Now,  if  assent  be  taken  away,  faith  goes  too  ;  for  without  assent 
there  can  be  no  belief  And  there  are  truths,  whether  we 
know  them  or  not,  which  must  be  believed  if  we  would  attain 
to  a  happy  life,  that  is,  to  eternal  life.  But  I  am  not  sure 
whether  one  ought  to  argue  with  men  who  not  only  do  not 
know  that  there  is  an  eternal  life  before  them,  but  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  living  at  the  present  moment ;  nay,  say  that 
they  do  not  know  what  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  ignorant 
of  For  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  be  ignorant  that 
he  is  alive,  seeing  that  if  he  be  not  alive  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  ignorant ;  for  not  knowledge  merely,  but  ignorance 
too,  can  be  an  attribute  only  of  the  living.  But,  forsooth, 
they  think  that  by  not  acknowledging  that  they  are  alive  they 
avoid  error,  when  even  their  very  error  proves  that  they  are 
alive,  since  one  who  is  not  alive  cannot  err.  As,  then,  it  is 
not  only  true,  but  certain,  that  we  are  alive,  so  there  are  many 
other  things  both  true  and  certain ;  and  God  forbid  that  it 
should  ever  be  called  wisdom,  and  not  the  height  of  folly,  to 
refuse  assent  to  these. 

Chap.  xxi. — Error ^  tliough  not  ahvays  a  sin,  is  always  an  evil. 

But  as  to  those  matters  in  regard  to  which  our  belief  or 
disbelief,  and  indeed  their  truth  or  supposed  trilth  or  falsity, 
are  of  no  importance  whatever,  so  far  as  attaining  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  concerned  :  to  make  a  mistake  in  such  matters  is 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  sin,  or  at  least  as  a  very  small  and 
trifling  sin.  In  short,  a  mistake  in  matters  of  this  kind,  what- 
ever its  nature  and  magnitude,  does  not  relate  to  the  way  of 
approach  to  God,  which  is  the  faith  of  Christ  that  "  worketh 
by  love."^  For  the  "  mistake  pleasing  to  parents  "  in  the  case 
of  the  twin  children  was  no  deviation  from  this  way ;  nor  did 
the  Apostle  Peter  deviate  from  this  way,  when,  thinking  that  he 
saw  a  vision,  he  so  mistook  one  thing  for  another,  that,  till  the 
»  Rom.  i.  17.  2  (jai.  y.  6. 
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angel  who  delivered  him  had  departed  from  him,  he  did  not 
distinguish  the  real  objects  among  which  he  was  moving  from 
the  visionary  objects  of  a  dream  ;^  nor  did  the  patriarch  Jacob 
deviate  from  this  way,  when  he  believed  that  his  son,  who  was 
really  alive,  had  been  slain  by  a  beast.^  In  the  case  of  these 
and  other  false  impressions  of  the  same  kind,  we  are  indeed 
deceived,  but  our  faith  in  God  remains  secure.  We  go  astray, 
but  we  do  not  leave  the  way  that  leads  us  to  Him.  But  yet 
these  errors,  though  they  are  not  sinful,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  evils  of  this  life,  which  is  so  far  made  subject  to 
vanity,  that  we  receive  what  is  false  as  if  it  were  true,  reject 
what  is  true  as  if  it  were  false,  and  cling  to  what  is  uncertain 
as  if  it  were  certain.  And  although  they  do  not  trench  upon 
that  true  and  certain  faith  through  which  we  reach  eternal 
blessedness,  yet  they  have  much  to  do  with  that  misery  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  And  assuredly,  if  we  were  now  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  true  and  perfect  happiness  that  lies  before 
us,  we  should  not  be  subject  to  any  deception  through  any 
sense,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind. 

Chap.  xxii. — A  lie  is  not  allowable,  even  to  save  another  from  injury. 

But  every  lie  must  be  called  a  sin,  because  not  only  when 
a  man  knows  the  truth,  but  even  when,  as  a  man  may  be,  he 
is  mistaken  and  deceived,  it  is  his  duty  to  say  what  he  thinks 
in  his  heart,  v/hether  it  be  true,  or  whether  he  only  think  it  to 
be  true.  But  every  liar  says  the  opposite  of  what  he  thinks 
in  his  heart,  with  purpose  to  deceive.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
speech  was  given  to  man,  not  that  men  might  therewith  de- 
ceive one  another,  but  that  one  man  might  make  known  his 
thoughts  to  another.  To  use  speech,  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
deception,  and  not  for  its  appointed  end,  is  a  sin.  Nor  are 
we  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  lie  that  is  not  a  sin,  because 
it  is  sometimes  possible,  by  telling  a  lie,  to  do  service  to 
another.  For  it  is  possible  to  do  this  by  theft  also,  as  when 
we  steal  from  a  rich  man  who  never  feels  the  loss,  to  give  to 
a  poor  man  who  is  sensibly  benefited  by  what  he  gets.  And 
the  same  can  be  said  of  adultery  also,  when,  for  instance,  some 
woman  appears  likely  to  die  of  love  unless  we  consent  to  her 
1  Act3  xii.  9-11.  *  Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 
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wishes,  while  if  she  lived  she  might  purify  herself  by  repent- 
ance ;  but  yet  no  one  will  assert  that  on  this  account  such  an 
adultery  is  not  a  sin.  And  if  we  justly  place  so  high  a  value 
upon  chastity,  what  offence  have  we  taken  at  truth,  that,  while 
no  prospect  of  advantage  to  another  will  lead  us  to  violate  the 
former  by  adultery,  we  should  be  ready  to  violate  the  latter 
by  lying  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  attained  a 
very  high  standard  of  goodness  who  never  lie  except  to  save 
a  man  from  injury ;  but  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  reached 
this  standard,  it  is  not  the  deceit,  but  their  good  intention, 
that  is  justly  praised,  and  sometimes  even  rewarded.  It  is 
quite  enough  that  the  deception  should  be  pardoned,  without 
its  being  made  an  object  of  laudation,  especially  among  the 
heirs  of  the  new  covenant,  to  whom  it  is  said  :  "  Let  your 
communication  be.  Yea,  yea ;  Kay,  nay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil."-^  And  it  is  on  account  of  this 
evil,  which  never  ceases  to  creep  in  while  we  retain  this 
mortal  vesture,  that  the  co-heirs  of  Christ  themselves  say, 
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"  Forgive  us  our  debts. 

Chap,  xxiii. — Summary  of  the  results  of  the  ^preceding  discussion. 

As  it  is  right  that  we  should  know  the  causes  of  good  and 
evil,  so  much  of  them  at  least  as  will  suffice  for  the  way 
that  leads  us  to  the  kingdom,  where  there  will  be  life  without 
the  shadow  of  death,  truth  without  any  alloy  of  error,  and 
happiness  unbroken  by  any  sorrow,  I  have  discussed  these 
subjects  with  the  brevity  which  my  limited  space  demanded. 
And  I  think  there  cannot  now  be  any  doubt,  that  the  only 
cause  of  any  good  that  we  enjoy  is  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
that  the  only  cause  of  evil  is  the  falling  away  from  the  un- 
changeable good  of  a  being  made  good  but  changeable,  first 
in  the  case  of  an  angel,  and  afterwards  in  the  case  of  man. 

Chap.  xxiv. — ?Vte  secondary  causes  of  evil  are  igno7'ance  and  lust. 

This  is  the  first  evil  that  befell  the  intelligent  creation — 
that  is,  its  first  privation  of  good.  Following  upon  this  crept 
in,  and  now  even  in  opposition  to  man's  will,  ignorance  of 
duty,  and  host  after  what  is  hurtful :  and  these  brought  in  their 

^  Matt.  V.  37.  =^  Matt.  vi.  12. 
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train  erroi'  and  suffering,  which,  when  they  are  felt  to  be 
imminent,  produce  that  shrinking  of  the  mind  which  is  called 
fear.  Further,  when  the  mind  attains  the  objects  of  its  desire, 
however  hurtful  or  empty  they  may  be,  error  prevents  it  from 
perceiving  their  true  nature,  or  its  perceptions  are  overborne 
by  a  diseased  appetite,  and  so  it  is  puffed  up  with  d,  foolish 
joy.  From  these  fountains  of  evil,  which  spring  out  of  defect 
rather  than  superfluity,  flows  every  form  of  misery  that  besets 
a  rational  nature. 

Chap.  xxv. — God's  judgments  upon  fallen  men  and  angels.     The  death  of  the 
body  is  man's  peculiar  punishment. 

And  yet  such  a  nature,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  evils,  could 
not  lose  the  craving  after  happiness.  Now  the  evils  I  have 
mentioned  are  common  to  all  who  for  their  wickedness  have 
been  justly  condemned  by  God,  whether  they  be  men  or  angels. 
But  there  is  one  form  of  punishment  peculiar  to  man — the 
death  of  the  body.  God  had  threatened  him  with  this  punish- 
ment of  death  if  he  should  sin,-^  leaving  him  indeed  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will,  but  yet  commanding  his  obedience 
under  pain  of  death ;  and  He  placed  him  amid  the  happiness 
of  Eden,  as  it  were  in  a  protected  nook  of  life,  with  the 
intention  that,  if  he  preserved  his  righteousness,  he  should 
thence  ascend  to  a  better  place. 

Chap.  xxvi. —  Through  Adam's  sin  his  whole  posterity  ivere  corrupted,  and  ivtre 
horn  under  the  penalty  of  death,  which  he  had  incurred. 

Thence,  after  his  sin,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  by  his 
sin  the  whole  race  of  which  he  was  the  root  was  corrupted 
in  him,  and  thereby  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death.  And 
so  it  happens  that  all  descended  from  him,  and  from  the 
woman  who  had  led  him  into  sin,  and  was  condemned  at  the 
same  time  with  him, — being  the  offspring  of  carnal  lust  on 
which  the  same  punishment  of  disobedience  was  visited, — were 
tainted  with  the  original  sin,  and  were  by  it  drawn  through 
divers  errors  and  sufferings  into  that  last  and  endless  punish- 
ment which  they  suffer  in  common  with  the  fallen  angels,  their 
corrupters  and  masters,  and  the  partakers  of  their  doom.  And 
thus  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin ;  and   so  death   passed  upon  all  men,  for  thiit  all  have 

'  Gen.  ii.  17. 
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sinned."-^     By  "the  world"  the  apostle,  of  course,  means  in 
this  place  the  whole  human  race. 

Chap,  xxvii. — The  state  of  misery  to  which  Adam's  sin  reduced  mankind,  and 
the  restoration  effected  through  the  mercy  of  God. 

Thus,  then,  matters  stood.  The  whole  mass  of  the  human 
race  was  under  condemnation,  was  lying  steeped  and  wallowing 
in  misery,  and  was  being  tossed  from  one  form  of  evil  to 
another,  and,  having  joined  the  faction  of  the  fallen  angels, 
was  paying  the  well-merited  penalty  of  that  impious  rebellion. 
For  whatever  the  wicked  freely  do  through  blind  and  unbridled 
lust,  and  whatever  they  suffer  against  their  will  in  the  way  of 
open  punishment,  this  all  evidently  pertains  to  the  just  wrath 
of  God.  But  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  never  fails  either  to 
supply  life  and  vital  power  to  the  wicked  angels  (without 
which  their  existence  would  soon  come  to  an  end) ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  mankind,  who  spring  from  a  condemned  and  corrupt 
stock,  to  impart  form  and  life  to  their  seed,  to  fashion  their 
members,  and  through  the  various  seasons  of  their  life,  and  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth,  to  quicken  their  senses,  and 
bestow  upon  them  the  nourishment  they  need.  For  He 
judged  it  better  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  than  not  to  permit 
any  evil  to  exist.  And  if  He  had  determined  that  in  the  case 
of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fallen  angels,  there  should  be  no 
restoration  to  happiness,  would  it  not  have  been  quite  just, 
that  the  being  who  rebelled  against  God,  who  in  the  abuse  of 
his  freedom  spurned  and  transgressed  the  command  of  his 
Creator  when  he  could  so  easily  have  kept  it,  who  defaced  in 
himself  the  image  of  his  Creator  by  stubbornly  turning  away 
from  His  light,  who  by  an  evil  use  of  his  free-will  broke 
away  from  his  wholesome  bondage  to  the  Creator's  laws, — 
would  it  not  have  been  just  that  such  a  being  should  have 
been  wholly  and  to  all  eternity  deserted  by  God,  and  left  to 
suffer  the  everlasting  punishment  he  had  so  richly  earned  ? 
Certainly  so  God  would  have  done,  had  He  been  only  just  and 
not  also  merciful,  and  had  He  not  designed  that  His  unmerited 
mercy  should  shine  forth  the  more  brightly  in  contrast  with 
the  unworthiness  of  its  objects. 

^  Ptom.  V.  12. 
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Chap,  xxviii.  —  When  the  rebellious  angels  were  cast  out,  the  rest  remained  in 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness  with  God. 

Whilst  some  of  the  angels,  then,  in  their  pride  and  impiety 
rebelled  against  God,  and  were  cast  down  from  their  heavenly 
abode  into  the  lowest  darkness,  the  remaining  number  dwelt 
with  God  in  eternal  and  unchanging  purity  and  happiness. 
For  all  were  not  sprung  from  one  angel  who  had  fallen  and 
been  condemned,  so  that  they  were  not  all,  like  men,  involved 
by  one  original  sin  in  the  bonds  of  an  inherited  guilt,  and  so 
made  subject  to  the  penalty  which  one  had  incurred  ;  but 
when  he,  who  afterwards  became  the  devil,  was  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  crime  exalted  in  pride,  and  by  that  very  exaltation 
was  with  them  cast  down,  the  rest  remained  stedfast  in  piety 
and  obedience  to  their  Lord,  and  obtained,  what  before  they 
had  not  enjoyed,  a  sure  and  certain  knowledge  of  their  eternal 
safety,  and  freedom  from  the  possibility  of  fall. 

Chap.  xxix. — The  restored  part  of  humanity  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
promises  of  God,  succeed  to  the  place  which  the  rebellious  angels  lost. 

And  so  it  pleased  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  that,  since  the  whole  body  of  the  angels  had  not 
fallen  into  rebellion,  the  part  of  them  which  had  fallen 
should  remain  in  perdition  eternally,  and  that  the  other  part, 
which  had  in  the  rebellion  remained  stedfastly  loyal,  should 
rejoice  in  the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  of  their  eternal 
happiness;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  mankind,  who  con- 
stituted the  remainder  of  the  intelligent  creation,  having 
perished  without  exception  under  sin,  both  original  and  actual, 
and  the  consequent  punishments,  should  be  in  part  restored, 
and  should  fill  up  the  gap  which  the  rebellion  and  fall  of  the 
devils  had  left  in  the  company  of  the  angels.  Eor  this  is  the 
promise  to  the  saints,  that  at  the  resurrection  they  shall  be 
equal  to  the  angels  of  God.^  And  thus  the  Jerusalem  which 
is  above,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  the  city  of  God,  shall 
not  be  spoiled  of  any  of  the  number  of  her  citizens,  shall 
perhaps  reign  over  even  a  more  abundant  population.  We 
do  not  know  the  number  either  of  the  saints  or  of  the  devils  ; 
but  we  k'now  that  the  children  of  the  holy  mother  who  was 
called  barren  on  earth  shall  succeed  to  the  place  of  the  fallen 

^  Luke  XX.  3G. 
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angels,  and  shall  dwell  for  ever  in  that  peaceful  abode  from 
which  they  fell.  But  the  number  of  the  citizens,  whether  as 
it  now  is  or  as  it  shall  be,  is  present  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  Creator,  who  calls  those  things  which  be  not  as  though 
they  were,^  and  ordereth  all  things  in  measure,  and  number, 
and  weight.^ 

Chap.  xxx. — Men  are  not  saved  by  good  ivories,  nor  by  tJiefree  determination  of 
their  own  will,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  through  faith. 

But  this  part  of  the  human  race  to  which  God  has  promised 
pardon  and  a  share  in  His  eternal  kingdom,  can  they  be 
restored  through  the  merit  of  their  own  works  ?  God  forbid. 
For  what  good  work  can  a  lost  man  perform,  except  so  far  as 
he  has  been  delivered  from  perdition  ?  Can  they  do  anything 
by  the  free  determination  of  their  own  will  ?  Again  I  say, 
God  forbid.  For  it  was  by  the  evil  use  of  his  free-will 
that  man  destroyed  both  it  and  himself  For,  as  a  man  who 
kills  himself  must,  of  course,  be  alive  when  he  kills  himself, 
but  after  he  has  killed  himself  ceases  to  live,  and  cannot 
restore  himself  to  life  ;  so,  when  man  by  his  own  free-will 
sinned,  then  sin  being  victorious  over  him,  the  freedom  of  his 
will  was  lost.  "  For  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  ot  the  same 
is  he  brought  in  bondage."^  This  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Apostle  Peter.  And  as  it  is  certainly  true,  what  kind  of 
liberty,  I  ask,  can  the  •  bond-slave  possess,  except  when  it 
pleases  him  to  sin  ?  For  he  is  freely  in  bondage  who  does 
with  pleasure  the  will  of  his  master.  Accordingly,  he  who  is 
the  servant  of  sin  is  free  to  sin.  And  hence  he  will  not  be 
free  to  do  right,  until,  being  freed  from  sin,  he  shall  begin  to 
be  the  servant  of  righteousness.  And  this  is  true  liberty,  for 
he  has  pleasure  in  the  righteous  deed  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  holy  bondage,  for  he  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  God. 
But  whence  comes  this  liberty  to  do  right  to  the  man  who  is 
in  bondage  and  sold  under  sin,  except  he  be  redeemed  by  Him 
who  has  said,  "If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed"?*  And  before  this  redemption  is  wrought  in  a 
man,  when  he  is  not  yet  free  to  do  what  is  right,  how  can  he 
talk  of  the  freedom  of  his  will  and  his  good  works,  except  he 
be  inflated  by  that  foolish  pride  of  boasting  which  the  apostle 

»  Kom.  iv.  17.         2  Wisd.  xi.  20.  ^  2  Pet.  ii.  19.  *  John  viii.  36. 
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restrains  when  he    says,    "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,    through 
faith."^ 

Chap.  xxxi. — Faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  good  worTcs  will  not  he  wanting 

in  those  who  believe. 

And  lest  men  should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  merit  of 
their  own  faith  at  least,  not  understanding  that  this  too  is  the 
gift  of  God,  this  same  apostle,  who  says  in  another  place  that 
he  had  "  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful,"^  here  also 
adds  :  "  and  that  not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast."  ^  And  lest  it  should 
be  thought  that  good  works  will  be  wanting  in  those  who 
believe,  he  adds  further :  "  For  we  are  His  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."*  "We  shall  be 
made  truly  free,  then,  when  God  fashions  us,  that  is,  forms  and 
creates  us  anew,  not  as  men — for  He  has  done  that  already — 
but  as  good  men,  which  His  grace  is  now  doing,  that  we  may 
be  a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  according  as  it  is  said  : 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God."^  For  God  had  already 
created  his  heart,  so  far  as  the  physical  structure  of  the 
human  heart  is  concerned ;  but  the  psalmist  prays  for  the 
renewal  of  the  life  which  was  still  lingering  in  his  heart. 

Chap,  xxxii. — The  freedom  of  the  will  is  also  the  gift  of  God,  for  God  worTceth 

in  lis  both  to  will  and  to  do. 

And  further,  should  any  one  be  inclined  to  boast,  not  in- 
deed of  his  works,  but  of  the  freedom  of  his  will,  as  if  the  first 
merit  belonged  to  him,  this  very  liberty  of  good  action  being 
given  to  him  as  a  reward  he  had  earned,  let  him  listen  to  this 
same  preacher  of  grace,  when  he  says :  "  For  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  plea- 
sure ; "  ^  and  in  another  place :  "  So,  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."  ^  ISTow  as,  undoubtedly,  if  a  man  is  of  the  age  to  use 
his  reason,  he  cannot  believe,  hope,  love,  unless  he  will  to  do 
so,  nor  obtain  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  unless  he 
voluntarily  run  for  it ;  in  what  sense  is  it  "  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 

1  Eph.  ii.  8.  2 1  Cor.  vii.  25.  » Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  *  Eph.  ii.  10. 

^  Ps.  U.  10.  «  Phil.  ii.  13.  '  Rom.  ix.  16. 
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mercy/'  except  that,  as  it  is  written,  "  the  preparation  of  the 
heart  is  from  the  Lord  "  ?^  Otherwise,  if  it  is  said,  "  It  is 
not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy,"  because  it  is  of  both,  that  is,  both  of  the 
will  of  man  and  of  the  mercy  of  God,  so  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  saying,  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy,"  as  if  it  meant 
the  will  of  man  alone  is  not  sufficient,  if  the  mercy  of  God  go 
not  with  it, — then  it  will  follow  that  the  mercy  of  God  alone 
is  not  sufficient,  if  the  will  of  man  go  not  with  it ;  and  there- 
fore, if  we  may  rightly  say,  "  it  is  not  of  man  that  willeth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy,"  because  the  will  of  man  by  itself 
is  not  enough,  why  may  we  not  also  rightly  put  it  in  the 
converse  way :  "  It  is  not  of  God  that  showeth  mercy,  but  of 
man  that  willeth,"  because  the  mercy  of  God  by  itself  does 
not  suffice  ?  Surely,  if  no  Christian  will  dare  to  say  this,  "  It 
is  not  of  God  that  shoAveth  mercy,  but  of  man  that  willeth," 
lest  he  should  openly  contradict  the  apostle,  it  follows  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  saying,  "  It  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy,"  is  that  the  whole  work  belongs  to  God,  who  both 
makes  the  will  of  man  righteous,  and  thus  prepares  it  for 
assistance,  and  assists  it  when  it  is  prepared.  For  the  man's 
righteousness  of  will  precedes  many  of  God's  gifts,  but  not  all ; 
and  it  must  itself  be  included  among  those  which  it  does  not 
precede.  We  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  both  that  God's  mercy 
''  shall  prevent  me,"^  and  that  His  mercy  "shall  follow  me."^ 
It  prevents  the  unwilling  to  make  him  willing;  it  follows 
the  willing  to  make  his  will  effectual.  Why  are  we  taught  to 
pray  for  our  enemies,"*  who  are  plainly  unwilling  to  lead  a 
holy  life,  unless  that  God  may  work  willingness  in  them  ? 
And  why  are  we  ourselves  taught  to  ask  that  we  may  receive,^ 
unless  that  He  who  has  created  in  us  the  wish,  may  Himself 
satisfy  the  wish  ?  We  pray,  then,  for  our  enemies,  that  the 
mercy  of  God  may  prevent  them,  as  it  has  prevented  us :  we 
pray  for  ourselves  that  His  mercy  may  follow  us. 

»  Prov.  xvi.  1.  2  pg  lix.  10.  3  ps^  xxiii.  6. 

*  Matt.  V.  44.  6  Matt.  vii.  7. 
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Chap,  xxxiii. — Men,  being  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  needed  a  Mediator. 
In  what  sense  God  is  said  to  be  angry. 

And  so  the  human  race  was  lying  under  a  just  condemna- 
tion, and  all  men  were  the  children  of  wrath.  Of  which  wrath 
it  is  written  :  "  All  our  days  are  passed  away  in  Thy  wrath ; 
we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told."  ^  Of  which  wrath 
also  Job  says  :  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
and  full  of  trouble."  ^  Of  which  wrath  also  the  Lord  Jesus 
says  :  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  : 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  ^  He  does  not  say  it  will  come, 
but  it  "abideth  on  him."  For  every  man  is  born  with  it; 
wherefore  the  apostle  says :  "  We  were  by  nature  the  children 
of  wrath,  even  as  others."  *  Now,  as  men  were  lying  under 
this  wrath  by  reason  of  their  original  sin,  and  as  this  original 
sin  was  the  more  heavy  and  deadly  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  the  actual  sins  which  were  added  to  it, 
there  was  need  for  a  Mediator,  that  is,  for  a  reconciler,  who, 
by  the  offering  of  one  sacrifice,  of  which  all  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  types,  should  take  away  this  wrath. 
Wherefore  the  apostle  says  :  "  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life."  ^  Now 
when  God  is  said  to  be  angry,  we  do  not  attribute  to  Him  such 
a  disturbed  feeling  as  exists  in  the  mind  of  an  angry  man ; 
but  we  call  His  just  displeasure  against  sin  by  the  name 
"  anger,"  a  word  transferred  by  analogy  from  human  emotions. 
But  our  being  reconciled  to  God  through  a  Mediator,  and 
receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  who  were  enemies  are 
made  sons  ("For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God  "  ^) :  this  is  the  grace  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  —  The  ineffable  mystery  of  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Mediator  through 

the  Virgin  Mary. 

Now  of  this  Mediator  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 

*  Ps.  xc.  9.  ^  Job  xiv.  1. 

3  John  iii.  36.  These  words,  attributed  by  the  author  to  Christ,  were  really 
Bpolcen  by  John  the  Baptist. 

*  Eph.  ii.  3.  ^  Rom.  v.  10.  *  Rom.  viii.  14. 
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say  anything  at  all  worthy  of  Him ;  and,  indeed,  to  say  what 
is  worthy  of  Him  is  not  in  the  power  of  man.  Tor  who  will 
explain  in  consistent  vv^ords  this  single  statement,  that  "  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  ns,"  ^  so  that  we  may 
believe  on  the  only  Son  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  born  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  The  meaning  of  the 
Word  being  made  flesh,  is  not  that  the  divine  nature  was 
changed  into  flesh,  but  that  the  divine  nature  assumed  our 
flesh.  And  by  "  flesh  "  we  are  here  to  understand  "  man,"  the 
part  being  put  for  the  whole,  as  when  it  is  said  :  "  By  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,"^  that  is,  no  man. 
For  we  must  believe  that  no  part  was  wanting  in  that  human 
nature  which  He  put  on,  save  that  it  was  a  nature  wholly  free 
from  every  taint  of  sin, — not  such  a  nature  as  is  conceived 
between  the  two  sexes  through  carnal  lust,  which  is  born  in 
sin,  and  whose  guilt  is  washed  away  in  regeneration ;  but  such 
as  it  behoved  a  virgin  to  bring  forth,  when  the  mother's  faith, 
not  her  lust,  was  the  condition  of  conception.  And  if  her 
virginity  had  been  marred  even  in  bringing  Him  forth.  He 
would  not  have  been  born  of  a  virgin  ;  and  it  would  be  false 
(which  God  forbid)  that  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
is  believed  and  declared  by  the  whole  Church,  which,  in 
imitation  of  His  mother,  daily  brings  forth  members  of  His 
body,  and  yet  remains  a  virgin.  Eead,  if  you  please,  my  letter 
on  the  virginity  of  the  holy  Mary  which  I  sent  to  that  eminent 
man,  whose  name  I  mention  with  respect  and  affection, 
Volusianus.^ 

Chap.  xxxv. — Jesus  Christ,  being  the  only  Son  of  God,  is  at  the  same  time  man. 

Wherefore  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is  both  God  and 
man ;  God  before  all  worlds  ;  man  in  our  world :  God,  because 
the  Word  of  God  (for  "  the  Word  was  God "  ^)  ;  and  man, 
because  in  His  one  person  the  Word  was  joined  with  a  body 
and  a  rational  soul.  Wherefore,  so  far  as  He  is  God,  He  and 
the  Father  are  one ;  so  far  as  He  is  man,  the  Father  is  greater 
than  He.  For  when  He  was  the  only  Son  of  God,  not  by 
grace,  but  by  nature,  that  He  might  be  also  full  of  grace.  He 
became  the  Son  of  man ;  and  He  Himself  unites  both  natures 

1  John  i.  14.  2  j^ojn  iii.  20.  ^  ^^^  137^  4  j^j^j^  ^  j^ 
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in  His  own  identity,  and  both  natures  constitute  one  Christ ; 
because,  "  being  in  the  form  of  God,  He  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be,"  what  He  was  by  nature, ''  equal  with  God."  ^  But  He 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Himself  the 
form  of  a  servant,  not  losing  or  lessening  the  form  of  God. 
And,  accordingly.  He  was  both  made  less  and  remained  equal, 
being  both  in  one,  as  has  been  said :  but  He  was  one  of  these 
as  Word,  and  the  other  as  man.  As  Word,  He  is  equal  with, 
the  Father  ;  as  man,  less  than  the  Father.  One  Son  of  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  Son  of  man ;  one  Son  of  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  Son  of  God ;  not  two  Sons  of  God,  God  and 
man,  but  one  Son  of  God :  God  without  beginning ;  man  with 
a  beginning,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Chap,  xxxvi. — The  grace  of  Ood  is  clearly  and  remarJcahly  displayed  in  raisinrj 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  to  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

ISTow  here  the  grace  of  God  is  displayed  with  the  greatest 
power  and  clearness.  For  what  merit  had  the  human  nature 
in  the  man  Christ  earned,  that  it  should  in  this  unparalleled 
way  be  taken  up  into  the  unity  of  the  person  of  the  only  Son 
of  God  ?  What  goodness  of  will,  what  goodness  of  desire 
and  intention,  what  good  works,  had  gone  before,  which  made 
this  man  worthy  to  become  one  person  with  God  ?  Had  He 
been  a  man  previously  to  this,  and  had  He  earned  this  unpre- 
cedented reward,  that  He  should  be  thought  worthy  to  become 
God  ?  Assuredly  nay ;  from  the  very  moment  that  He  began 
to  be  man.  He  was  nothing  else  than  the  Son  of  God,  the 
only  Son  of  God,  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and  therefore 
He  was  God ;  so  that  just  as  each  individual  man  unites  in 
one  person  a  body  and  a  rational  soul,  so  Christ  in  one  person 
unites  the  Word  and  man.  Now  wherefore  was  this  unheard 
of  glory  conferred  on  human  nature, — a  glory  which,  as  there 
was  no  antecedent  merit,  was  of  course  wholly  of  grace, — except 
that  here  those  who  looked  at  the  matter  soberly  and  honestly 
might  behold  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God's  free 
grace,  and  might  understand  that  they  are  justified  from  their 
sins  by  the  same  grace  which  made  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
free  from  the  possibility  of  sin  ?  And  so  the  angel,  when  he 
announced  to  Christ's  mother  the  coming  birth,  saluted  her 

1  Phil.  11.  6. 
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thus  :  "  Hail,  thou  that  art  full  of  grace ; "  ^  and  shortly  after- 
wards, "  Thou  hast  found  grace  with  God."  ^  ISTow  she  was 
said  to  be  full  of  grace,  and  to  have  found  grace  with  God, 
because  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  nay,  of  the 
Lord  of  all  flesh.  But,  speaking  of  Christ  Himself,  the  evan- 
gelist John,  after  saying,  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,"  adds,  "  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  ^ 
When  he  says,  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  this  is  "  full  of 
grace ; "  when  he  says,  "  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,"  this  is  "  full  of  truth."  For  the  Truth  Himself,  who 
was  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  not  by  grace,  but  by 
nature,  by  grace  took  our  humanity  upon  Him,  and  so  united 
it  with  His  own  person  that  He  Himself  became  also  the  Son 
of  man. 

Chap,  xxxvii. — The  same  grace  is  further  clearly  manifested  in  this,  that  the 
birth  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  only-begotten,  that  is, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord,  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  we  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  gift  of  God,  the  gift  being  Himself  indeed  equal  to  the 
Giver.  And  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  God,  not  inferior 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  nati- 
vity of  Christ  in  His  human  nature  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
another  clear  manifestation  of  grace.  For  when  the  Virgin 
asked  the  angel  how  this  which  he  had  announced  should  be, 
seeing  she  knew  not  a  man,  the  angel  answered,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee  :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  *  And 
when  Joseph  was  minded  to  put  her  away,  suspecting  her  of 
adultery,  as  he  knew  she  was  not  with  child  by  himself,  he 
was  told  by  the  angel,  "  Fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy 
wife  ;  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"^ 
that  is,  what  thou  suspectest  to  be  begotten  of  another  man  is 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'  Luke  i.  28  ("Thou  that  art  highly  favoured,"  A.  V.). 
«  Luke  i.  30  C'  Thou  hast  found /arowr  with  God,"  A.  V.). 
3  John  i.  14.  *  Luke  i.  35.  *  Matt.  i.  20. 
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Chap,  xxxviii. — Jesus  Clirist,  according  to  the  flesh,  ivas  not  horn  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  hi  such  a  sense  that  the  Holy  Sjnrit  is  His  father. 

^Nevertheless,  are  we  on  this  account  to  say  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  father  of  the  man  Christ,  and  that  as  God  the 
Father  begat  the  Word,  so  God  the  Holy  Spirit  begat  the  man, 
and  that  these  two  natures  constitute  the  one  Christ ;  and  that 
as  the  Word  He  is  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  and  as  man  the 
Son  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  as  His 
father  begat  Him  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  Who  will  dare  to 
say  so  ?  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  by  reasoning  how  many 
other  absurdities  flow  from  this  supposition,  when  it  is  itself  so 
absurd  that  no  believer's  ears  can  bear  to  hear  it.  Hence,  as 
we  confess,  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  of  God  is  God,  and 
as  man  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
having  both  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  is  the  only 
Son  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  from  whom  proceedeth  the 
Holy  Spirit."-^  Now  in  what  sense  do  we  say  that  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  beget 
Him  ?  Is  it  that  He  made  Him,  since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
though  as  God  "  all  things  were  made  by  Him,"  ^  yet  as  man 
was  Himself  made ;  as  the  apostle  says,  "  who  was  made  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh "  ?  ^  But  as  that 
created  thing  which  the  Virgin  conceived  and  brought  forth, 
though  it  was  united  only  to  the  person  of  the  Son,  was  made 
by  the  whole  Trinity  (for  the  works  of  the  Trinity  are  not 
separable),  why  should  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  be  mentioned  as 
having  made  it  ?  Or  is  it  that,  when  one  of  the  Three  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  any  work,  the  whole  Trinity  is  to 
be  understood  as  working  ?  That  is  true,  and  can  be  proved 
by  examples.  But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  solution. 
For  the  puzzle  is,  in  what  sense  it  is  said,  "  born  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  when  He  is  in  no  sense  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
For  though  God  made  this  world,  it  would  not  be  right  to  say 
that  it  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  it  was  born  of  God  ;  we 
would  say  that  it  was  created,  or  made,  or  framed,  or  ordered 
by  Him,  or  whatever  form  of  expression  we  can  properly  use. 

^  A  quotation  from  a  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  anciently  in  use  in  the  Latin 
Church, 

^  John  i.  3.  ^  Ptom.  i.  3. 
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Here,  then,  when  we  make  confession  that  Christ  was  born  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  He  is  not  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  is  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  He  was  born  both  of 
Him  and  of  her.  It  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  He  was  not 
born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  His  father,  in  the  same  sense  that 
He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  as  His  mother. 

Chap,  xxxix. — Not  everything  that  is  horn  of  another  is  to  he  called  a  son  of 

that  other. 

We  need  not  therefore  take  for  granted,  that  whatever  is 
born  of  a  thing  is  forthwith  to  be  declared  the  son  of  that 
thing.  For,  to  pass  over  the  fact  that  a  son  is  born  of  a  man 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  a  hair  or  a  louse  is 
born  of  him,  neither  of  these  being  a  son ;  to  pass  over  this, 
I  say,  as  too  mean  an  illustration  for  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  :  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  sons  of  the 
water,  though  they  are  called  sons  of  God  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Church  their  mother.  In  the  same  way,  then.  He  who 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  not 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  what  I  have  said  of  the  hair  and  the 
other  things  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  not  everything  which 
is  born  of  another  can  be  called  the  son  of  that  of  which  it  is 
born,  just  as  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  are  called  a  man's 
sons  were  born  of  him,  for  some  sons  are  adopted.  And  some 
men  are  called  sons  of  hell,  not  as  being  born  of  hell,  but  as 
prepared  for  it,  as  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  are  prepared  for 
the  kingdom. 

Chap,  xl.  — Christ's  birth  through  the  Holy  Spirit  manifests  to  us  the 

grace  of  God. 

And,  therefore,  as  one  thing  may  be  born  of  another,  and 
yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  its  son,  and  as  not  every  one 
who  is  called  a  son  was  born  of  him  whose  son  he  is  called, 
it  is  clear  that  this  arrangement  by  which  Christ  was  born 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  as  His  son,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  her  son,  is  intended  as  a  manifestation  of  the  grace 
of  God.  For  it  was  by  this  grace  that  a  man,  without  any 
antecedent  merit,  was  at  the  very  commencement  of  His 
existence  as  man,  so  united  in  one  person  with  the  Word  of 
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God,  that  the  very  person  who  was  Son  of  man  was  at  the 
same  time  Son  of  God,  and  the  very  person  who  was  Son  of 
God  was  at  the  same  time  Son  of  man ;  and  in  the  adoption 
of  His  human  nature  into  the  divine,  the  grace  itself  became 
in  a  way  so  natural  to  the  man,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
entrance  of  sin.  Wherefore  this  grace  is  signified  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  for  He,  though  in  His  own  nature  God,  may  also 
be  called  the  gift  of  God.  And  to  explain  all  this  sufficiently, 
if  indeed  it  could  be  done  at  all,  would  require  a  very 
len<]fthened  discussion. 

o 

Chap.  xlt. — Christ,  tvho  was  Himself  free  from  sin,  ivas  made  sin  for  us,  that 
lue  might  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Begotten   and  conceived,  then,  without  any  indulgence  of 
carnal  lust,  and  therefore  bringing  with  Him  no  original  sin, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  joined  and  united  in  a  wonderful 
and  unspeakable  way  in  one  person  with  the  Word,  the  Only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  a  son  by  nature,  not  by  grace,  and 
therefore  having  no  sin  of  His  own;  nevertheless,  on  account 
of  the   likeness  of  sinful  flesh   in  which  He  came.  He  w^as 
called  sin,  that  He  might  be  sacrificed  to  wash  away  sin.     For, 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  sacrifices  for  sin  were  called  sins.^ 
And  He,  of  whom  all  these  sacrifices  were  types  and  shadows, 
was  Himself  truly  made  sin.     Hence  the  apostle,  after  say- 
ing, "  We  pray  you   in   Christ's   stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God,"  forthwith  adds :  "  for  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him."^     He  does  not  say,  as  some  incorrect 
copies  read,  "  He  who   knew  no  sin  did   sin   for  us,"  as  if 
Christ  had  Himself  sinned  for  our  sakes ;  but  he  says,  "  Him 
who  knew  no  sin,"  that  is,  Christ,  God,  to  whom  we  are  to 
be   reconciled,  "  hath  made  to  be   sin  for  us,"  that   is,  hath 
made  Him  a  sacrifice  for  our   sins,  by  which  we  might  be 
reconciled  to  God.     He,  then,  being  made  sin,  just  as  we  are 
made  righteousness  (our  righteousness  being  not  our  own,  but 
God's,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  Him) ;  He  being  made  sin,  not 
His  own,  but  ours,  not  in  Himself,  but  in  us,  showed,  by  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  in  which  He  was  crucified,  that  though 
sin  was  not  in  Him,  yet  that  in  a  certain  sense  He  died  to 

1  Hos.  iv.  8.  2  2  Cor.  v.  20,  21. 
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sin,  by  dying  in  the  flesh  which  was  the  likeness  of  sin ;  and 
that  although  He  Himself  had  never  lived  the  old  life  of  sin, 
yet  by  His  resurrection  He  typified  our  new  life  springing  up 
out  of  the  old  death  in  sin. 

Chap.  xlii. — The  sacrament  of  baptism  indicates  our  death  with  Christ  to  sin, 
and  our  resurrection  with  Him  to  newness  of  Vfe. 

And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  sacrament  of  baptism 
which  is  solemnized  among  us,  that  all  who  attain  to  this 
grace  should  die  to  sin,  as  He  is  said  to  have  died  to  sin, 
because  He  died  in  the  flesh,  which  is  the  likeness  of  sin ;  and 
rising  from  the  font  regenerate,  as  He  arose  alive  from  the 
grave,  should  begin  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  the  body. 

Chap,  xliii. — Baptism  and  the  grace  which  it  typifies  are  open  to  all,  both 

infants  and  adults. 

For  from  the  infant  newly  born  to  the  old  man  bent  with 
age,  as  there  is  none  shut  out  from  baptism,  so  there  is  none 
who  in  baptism  does  not  die  to  sin.  But  infants  die  only  to 
original  sin ;  those  who  are  older  die  also  to  all  the  sins  which 
their  evil  lives  have  added  to  the  sin  which  they  brought 
with  them. 

Chap.  xliv. — In  speaTcing  of  sin,  the  singular  number  is  often  put  for 
the  plural,  and  the  plural  for  the  singular. 

But  even  these  latter  are  frequently  said  to  die  to  sin, 
though  -undoubtedly  they  die  not  to  one  sin,  but  to  all  the 
numerous  actual  sins  they  have  committed  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed :  for  the  singular  number  is  often  put  for  the  plural, 
as  when  the  poet  says,  "  They  fill  its  belly  with  the  armed 
soldier,"^  though  in  the  case  here  referred  to  there  were 
many  soldiers  concerned.  And  we  read  in  our  own  Scrip- 
tures :  "  Pray  to  the  Lord,  that  He  take  away  the  serpent  from 
us."^  He  does  not  say  serpents,  though  the  people  were 
suffering  from  many ;  and  so  in  other  cases.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  original  sin  is  expressed  in  the  plural  number, 
as  when  we  say  that  infants  are  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  instead  of  saying  for  the  remission  of  sin,  this  is 
the  converse  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the  plural  number  is 

^  "  Uterumque  armato  milite  complent." — Viucil,  ^n.  ii.  20. 
*  Num.  xxi.  7  ("serpents,"  A.V.). 
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put  in  place  of  the  singular ;  as  in  the  Gospel  it  is  said  of 
the  death  of  Herod,  "for  they  are  dead  which  sought  the 
young  child's  life/'^  instead  of  saying,  "he  is  dead."  And  in 
Exodus  :  "  They  have  made  them,"  Moses  says,  "  gods  of 
gold,"^  though  they  had  made  only  one  calf,  of  which  they 
said :  "  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  ^ — here,  too,  putting  the  plural  in 
place  of  the  singular. 

CHAr.  XLV. — In  Adam's  first  sin,  many  hinds  of  sin  were  involved. 

However,  even  in  that  one  sin,  which  "  by  one  man  entered 
into  the  world,  and  so  passed  upon  all  men,"^  and  on  account 
of  which  infants  are  baptized,  a  number  of  distinct  sins  may 
be  observed,  if  it  be  analyzed  as  it  were  into  its  separate 
elements.  Eor  there  is  in  it  pride,  because  man  chose  to  be 
under  his  own  dominion,  rather  than  under  the  dominion  of 
God ;  and  blasphemy,  because  he  did  not  believe  God ;  and 
murder,  for  he  brought  death  upon  himself;  and  spiritual 
fornication,  for  the  purity  of  the  human  soul  was  corrupted 
by  the  seducing  blandishments  of  the  serpent ;  and  theft,  for 
man  turned  to  his  own  use  the  food  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  touch;  and  avarice,  for  he  had  a  craving  for  more  than 
should  have  been  sufficient  for  him ;  and  whatever  other  sin 
can  be  discovered  on  careful  reflection  to  be  involved  in  this 
one  admitted  sin. 

Chap.  xlvi. — It  is  prolahle  that  cJitldren  are  Involved  in  the  guilt  not  only  of 
the  first  pair,  hut  of  their  own  immediate  parents. 

And  it  is  said,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that 
infants  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  sins  not  only  of  the 
first  pair,  but  of  their  own  immediate  parents.  For  that 
divine  judgment,  "  I  shall  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,"^  certainly  applies  to  them  before  they  come 
under  the  new  covenant  by  regeneration.  And  it  was  this 
new  covenant  that  was  prophesied  of,  when  it  was  said  by 
Ezekiel,  that  the  sons  should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers,  and  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  proverb  in  Israel, 
"The  fathers    have    eaten   sour    grapes,   and    the   children's 

i  Matt.  ii.  20.  ^  Ex.  xxxii.  31.  ^  Ex.  xxxii.  4, 

*  Rom.  V.  12.  '  Ex.  xx.  5  ;  Deut.  v.  9. 
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teeth  are  set  on  edge."^  Here  lies  the  necessity  that  each 
man  should  be  born  again,  that  he  might  be  freed  from  the 
sin  in  which  he  was  born.  For  the  sins  committed  after- 
wards can  be  cured  by  penitence,  as  we  see  is  the  case  after 
baptism.  And  therefore  the  new  birth  would  not  have  been 
appointed  only  that  the  first  birth  was  sinful,  so  sinful  that 
even  one  who  was  legitimately  born  in  wedlock  says :  ''  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquities,  and  in  sins  did  my  mother  conceive 
me."^  He  did  not  say  in  iniqidty,  or  in  sin,  though  he  might 
have  said  so  correctly ;  but  he  preferred  to  say  "  iniquities  " 
and  "  sins,"  because  in  that  one  sin  which  passed  upon  all 
men,  and  which  was  so  great  that  human  nature  was  by  it 
made  subject  to  inevitable  death,  many  sins,  as  I  showed 
above,  may  be  discriminated ;  and  further,  because  there  are 
other  sins  of  the  immediate  parents,  which,  though  they  have 
not  the  same  effect  in  producing  a  change  of  nature,  yet 
subject  the  children  to  guilt  unless  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy  interpose  to  rescue  them. 

Chap,  xlvii. — It  is  d'ifficult  to  decide  ivJiether  the  sins  of  a  man's  other 
progenitors  are  imputed  to  him. 

But  about  the  sins  of  the  other  progenitors  who  intervene 
between  Adam  and  a  man's  own  parents,  a  question  may  very 
vrell  be  raised.  Whether  every  one  who  is  born  is  involved 
in  all  their  accumulated  evil  acts,  in  all  their  multiplied 
original  guilt,  so  that  the  later  he  is  born,  so  much  the  worse 
is  his  condition  ;  or  whether  God  threatens  to  visit  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations,  because  in  His  mercy  He  does  not  extend  His 
wrath  against  the  sins  of  the  progenitors  further  than  that, 
lest  those  who  do  not  obtain  the  grace  of  regeneration  might 
be  crushed  down  under  too  heavy  a  burthen  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  bear  as  original  guilt  all  the  sins  of  all  their  progeni- 
tors from  the  very  beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  to  pay 
the  penalty  due  to  them ;  or  whether  any  other  solution  of 
this  great  question  may  or  may  not  be  found  in  Scripture  by 
a  more  diligent  search  and  a  more  careful  interpretation,  I 
dare  not  rashly  affirm. 

^  Ezek.  xviii.  2. 

2  Ps.  li.  5  (The  A.  V.  has  the  singular,  "  iniquity  "  and  "sin  "). 

KNCHIR.  O 
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Chap,  xlviii. — The  guilt  of  the  first  sin  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  washed  away 
only  in  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 

Nevertheless,  that  one  sin,  admitted  into  a  place  where  such 
perfect  happiness  reigned,  was  of  so  heinous  a  character,  that 
in  one  man  the  whole  human  race  was  originally,  and  as  one 
may  say,  radically,  condemned ;  and  it  cannot  be  pardoned 
and  blotted  out  except  through  the  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  only  has  had  power  to  be 
so  born  as  not  to  need  a  second  birth. 

Chap.  xlix. — Christ  was  not  regenerated  in  the  baptism  of  John,  but  submitted 
to  it  to  give  us  an  example  of  humility,  just  as  He  submitted  to  death,  not  as 
the  i^unishment  of  sin,  but  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  luorld. 

Now,  those  who  were  baptized  in  the  baptism  of  John,  by 
whom  Christ  was  Himself  baptized,^  were  not  regenerated ; 
but  they  were  prepared  through  the  ministry  of  His  fore- 
runner, who  cried,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,"^  for 
Him  in  whom  only  they  could  be  regenerated.  For  His 
baptism  is  not  with  water  only,  as  was  that  of  John,  but  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  also ;  ^  so  that  whoever  believes  in  Christ  is 
regenerated  by  that  Spirit,  of  whom  Christ  being  generated.  He 
did  not  need  regeneration.  Whence  that  announcement  of  the 
rather  which  was  heard  after  His  baptism,  "  This  day  have  I 
begotten  Thee,"*  referred  not  to  that  one  day  of  time  on  which 
He  was  baptized,  but  to  the  one  day  of  an  unchangeable 
eternity,  so  as  to  show  that  this  man  was  one  in  person  with 
the  Only-begotten.  For  when  a  day  neither  begins  with  the 
close  of  yesterday,  nor  ends  with  the  beginning  of  to-morrow, 
it  is  an  eternal  to-day.  Therefore  He  asked  to  be  baptized  in 
water  by  John,  not  that  any  iniquity  of  His  might  be  washed 
away,  but  that  He  might  manifest  the  depth  of  His  humility. 
For  baptism  found  in  Him  nothing  to  wash  away,  as  death 
found  in  Him  nothing  to  punish;  so  that  it  was  in  the 
strictest  justice,  and  not  by  the  mere  violence  of  power,  that 
the  devil  was  crushed  and  conquered :  for,  as  he  had  most 
unjustly  put  Christ  to  death,  though  there  was  no  sin  in  Him 
to  deserve   death,  it  was  most  just  that  through  Christ  he 

»  Matt.  iii.  13-15.  2;^Iatt.  iii.  3.  ^latt.  iii.  11. 

*  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  5,  v,  Ty.     It  is  by  a  mistake  that  Augustine  quotes  these 
words  as  pronounced  at  our  Lord's  baptism. 
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should  lose  his  hold  of  those  who  by  sin  were  justly  subject 
to  the  bondage  in  which  he  held  them.  Both  of  these,  then, 
that  is,  both  baptism  and  death,  were  submitted  to  by  Him, 
not  through  a  pitiable  necessity,  but  of  His  own  free  pity  for 
us,  and  as  part  of  an  arrangement  by  which,  as  one  man 
brought  sin  into  the  world,  that  is,  upon  the  whole  human 
race,  so  one  man  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Chap.  l.  — Christ  took  aivay  not  only  the  one  original  sin,  but  all  the  other  sins 

that  have  been  added  to  it. 

With  this  difference :  the  first  man  brought  one  sin  into 
the  world,  but  this  man  took  away  not  only  that  one  sin,  but 
all  that  He  found  added  to  it.  Hence  the  apostle  says : 
"  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of 
many  offences  unto  justification."^  Tor  it  is  evident  that  the 
one  sin  which  we  bring  with  us  by  nature  would,  even  if  it 
stood  alone,  bring  us  under  condemnation ;  but  the  free  gift 
justifies  man  from  many  offences :  for  each  man,  in  addition 
to  the  one  sin  which,  in  common  with  all  his  kind,  he  brings 
with  him  by  nature,  has  committed  many  sins  that  are  strictly 
his  own. 

Chap.  li. — All  men  born  of  Adam  are  under  condemnation,  and  only  if  new 
born  in  Christ  are  freed  from  condemnation. 

But  what  he  says  a  little  after,  "  Therefore,  as  by  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon 
all  men  unto  justification  of  life,"^  shows  clearly  enough  that 
there  is  no  one  born  of  Adam  but  is  subject  to  condemnation, 
and  that  no  one,  unless  he  be  new  born  in  Christ,  is  freed 
from  condemnation. 

Chap.  lii. — In  baptism,  which  is  the  similitude  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  all,  both  infants  and  adults,  die  to  sin  that  they  may  ivalk  in  new- 
ness of  life. 

And  after  he  has  said  as  much  about  the  condemnation 
through  one  man,  and  the  free  gift  through  one  man,  as  he 
deemed  sufficient  for  that  part  of  his  epistle,  the  apostle  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  great  mystery  of  holy  baptism  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  to  clearly  explain  to  us  that  baptism  in  Christ 
1  Kom.  V.  It).  -  Rom.  v.  18. 
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is  nothing  else  than  a  similitude  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  nothing^  but  a 
similitude  of  the  pardon  of  sin :  so  that  just  as  real  as  is  His 
death,  so  real  is  the  remission  of  our  sins ;  and  just  as  real 
as  is  His  resurrection,  so  real  is  our  justification.  He  says : 
"  What  shall  we  sa}^,  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound?"^  For  he  had  said  previously,  "But 
where  sin  abounded,  srace  did  much  more  abound."^  And 
therefore  he  proposes  to  himself  the  question,  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  continue  in  sin  for  the  sake  of  the  consequent 
abounding  grace.  But  he  answers,  "  God  forbid  ;  "  and  adds, 
"  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  " 
Then,  to  show  that  we  are  dead  to  sin,  "  Know  ye  not,"  he 
says,  "  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ, 
were  baptized  into  His  death  ? "  If,  then,  the  fact  that  we 
were  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ  proves  that  we  are 
dead  to  sin,  it  follows  that  even  infants  who  are  baptized  into 
Christ  die  to  sin,  being  baptized  into  His  death.  For  there 
is  no  exception  made :  "  So  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death."  And  this  is  said 
to  prove  that  Ave  are  dead  to  sin.  !N'ow,  to  what  sin  do  infants 
die  in  their  regeneration  but  that  sin  which  they  bring  with 
them  at  birth  ?  And  therefore  to  these  also  applies  what 
follows :  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into 
death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrec- 
tion :  knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  Him, 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. 
N"ow  if  we  be  dead  with  Cln-ist,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also 
live  with  Him :  knowing  that  Christ,  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him. 
For  in  that  He  died.  He  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  He 
liveth.  He  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  your- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  througli 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     Now  he  had  commenced  with  proving 

*  Rom.  vi.  1.  "  Horn.  v.  20. 
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that  we  must  not  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,  and 
had  said :  "  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein  ? "  And  to  show  that  we  are  dead  to  sin,  he  added  : 
'•'  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  ns  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death  ? "  And  so  he 
concludes  this  whole  passage  just  as  he  began  it.  For  he  has 
brought  in  the  death  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that 
Christ  Himself  also  died  to  sin.  To  what  sin  did  He  die  if 
not  to  the  flesh,  in  which  there  was  not  sin,  but  the  likeness 
of  sin,  and  which  w^as  therefore  called  by  the  name  of  sin  ?  To 
those  who  are  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  then, — and 
this  class  includes  not  adults  only,  but  infants  as  well, — he 
says :  "  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
imto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."^ 

Chap.  liii. — Christ's  cross  and  burial,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  doivn 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  are  images  of  the  Christian  life. 

All  the  events,  then,  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  of  His  burial,  of 
His  resurrection  the  third  day,  of  His  ascension  into  heaven, 
of  His  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  were  so 
ordered,  that  the  life  which  the  Christian  leads  here  might  be 
modelled  upon  them,  not  merely  in  a  mystical  sense,  but  in 
reality.  For  in  reference  to  His  crucifixion  it  is  said  :  "  They 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts."^  And  in  reference  to  His  burial :  "  We  are 
buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death." ^  In  reference  to 
His  resurrection  :  "  That,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."*  And  in  reference  to  His  ascension 
into  heaven  and  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father : 
"  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set 
your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 
For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  ^ 

Chap.  liv. — Christ's  second  coming  does  not  belong  to  the  past,  but  will  talce place 

at  the  end  of  the  ivorld. 

But  what  we  believe  as  to  Christ's  action  in  the  future,  wlien 
He  shall  come  from  heaven  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead, 

1  Eom.  vi.  1-11.  3  GaL  v.  24.  ^  jiq^.  vi.  4. 

«  Rom.  vi.  5.  -'  Col.  iii.  1-3. 
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has  no  bearing  upon  the  life  which  we  now  lead  here ;  for  it 
forms  no  part  of  what  He  did  upon  earth,  but  is  part  of  what 
He  shall  do  at  the  end  of  the  world.  And  it  is  to  this  that 
the  apostle  refers  in  what  immediately  follows  the  passage 
quoted  above :  "  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory."  ^ 

Chap.  lv. — The  expression,  "  Christ  shall  judge  the  quich  and  the  dead"  may  he 

understood  in  either  of  iivo  sejises. 

Kow  the  expression,  "  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead," 
may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways :  either  we  may  understand 
by  the  "  quick  "  those  who  at  His  advent  shall  not  yet  have 
died,  but  whom  He  shall  find  alive  in  the  flesh,  and  by  the 
"  dead  "  those  who  have  departed  from  the  body,  or  who  shall 
have  departed  before  His  coming ;  or  we  may  understand  the 
''  quick "  to  mean  the  righteous,  and  the  "  dead "  the  un- 
righteous ;  for  the  righteous  shall  be  judged  as  well  as  others. 
]!^ow  the  judgment  of  God  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense, 
as,  for  example,  "  They  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  judgment  ;"^  sometimes  in  a  good  sense,  as,  "Save  me, 
0  God,  by  Thy  name,  and  judge  me  by  Thy  strength."^  This 
is  easily  understood  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  judgment 
of  God  which  separates  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  sets  the 
good  at  His  right  hand,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  evil, 
and  not  destroyed  with  the  wicked  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Psalmist  cried,  "  Judge  me,  0  God,"  and  then  added, 
as  if  in  explanation,  "  and  distinguish  my  cause  from  that  of 
an  ungodly  nation."* 

Chap.  lvi. — The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church.     The  Church  is  the  temp^le 

of  God. 

And  now,  having  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of 

God,  our  Lord,  with  the  brevity  suitable  to  a  confession  of  our 

faith,  we  go  on  to  say  that  we  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

— thus  completing  the  Trinity  which  constitutes  the  Godhead. 

Then  we  mention  the  Holy  Church.     And  thus  we  are  made 

to  understand  that  the  intelligent  creation,  which  constitutes 

the  free  Jerusalem,^  ought  to   bo  subordinate  in  the  order  of 

*  Col.  iii.  4.  2  joiin  V.  29  {damnation,  A.V.).  ^  Ps.  liv.  1. 
'*  Ps.  xliii.  1  ("  Plead  my  cause  against  an  ungodly  nation,"  A.V.). 

*  Gal.  iv.  26. 
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speech  to  the  Creator,  the  Supreme  Trinity :  for  all  that  is 
said  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  the  Only-begotten.  Therefore  the 
true  order  of  the  Croed  demanded  that  the  Church  should  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  Trinity,  as  the  house  to  Him  who 
dwells  in  it,  the  temple  to  God  who  occupies  it,  and  the  city 
to  its  builder.  And  we  are  here  to  understand  the  whole 
Church,  not  that  part  of  it  only  which  wanders  as  a  stranger 
on  the  earth,  praising  the  name  of  God  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  and  singing  a  new  song  of 
deliverance  from  its  old  captivity ;  but  that  part  also  which 
has  always  from  its  creation  remained  stedfast  to  God  in 
heaven,  and  has  never  experienced  the  misery  consequent 
upon  a  fall.  This  part  is  made  up  of  the  holy  angels,  who 
enjoy  uninterrupted  happiness  ;  and  (as  it  is  bound  to  do)  it 
renders  assistance  to  the  part  which  is  still  wandering  among 
strangers :  for  these  two  parts  shall  be  one  in  the  fellowship 
of  eternity,  and  now  they  are  one  in  the  bonds  of  love,  the 
whole  having  been  ordained  for  the  worship  of  the  one  God. 
Wherefore,  neither  the  whole  Church,  nor  any  part  of  it,  has 
any  desire  to  be  worshipped  instead  of  God,  nor  to  be  God  to 
any  one  who  belongs  to  the  temple  of  God — that  temple  which 
is  built  up  of  the  saints  who  were  created  by  the  uncreated 
God.  And  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  a  creature,  could 
not  be  the  Creator,  but  would  be  a  part  of  the  intelligent 
creation.  He  would  simply  be  the  highest  creature,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Creed  before  the 
Church ;  for  He  Himself  would  belong  to  the  Church,  to  that 
part  of  it  which  is  in  the  heavens.  And  He  would  not  have 
a  temple,  for  He  Himself  would  be  part  of  a  temple.  Now 
He  has  a  temple,  of  which  the  apostle  says :  "  Know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God  ?  "^  Of  which  body  he  says  in 
another  place :  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ  ?  "^  How,  then,  is  He  not  God,  seeing  that  He 
has  a  temple  ?  and  how  can  He  be  less  than  Christ,  whose 
members  are  His  temple  ?  Nor  has  He  one  temple,  and  God 
another,  seeing  that  the  same  apostle  says :  "  Know  ye  not 

»  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  2  1  Cor.  vi.  15. 
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that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God?"^  and  adds,  as  proof  of 
this,  "and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you/'^  God, 
then,  dwells  in  His  temple  :  not  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  but  the 
Father  also,  and  the  Son,  who  says  of  His  own  body,  through 
which  He  was  made  Head  of  the  Church  upon  earth  ("  that  in 
all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence"^):  "Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."*  The 
temple  of  God,  then,  that  is,  of  the  Supreme  Trinity  as  a 
whole,  is  the  Holy  Church,  embracing  in  its  full  extent  both 
heaven  and  earth. 

Chap.  lvit. — The  condition  of  the  Church  in  heaven. 

But  of  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  in  heaven  what 
can  we  say,  except  that  no  wicked  one  is  found  in  it,  and  that 
no  one  has  fallen  from  it,  or  shall  ever  fall  from  it,  since  the 
time  that  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,"  as  the 
Apostle  Peter  writes  "but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and 
delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment"?^ 

Chap,  lviii.  —  We  have  no  certain  hnowledge  of  the  organization  of  the 

angelic  society. 

Xow,  what  the  organization  is  of  that  supremely  happy 
society  in  heaven :  what  the  differences  of  rank  are,  which 
explain  the  fact  that  while  all  are  called  by  the  general  name 
angels,  as  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  But  to 
which  of  the  angels  said  God  at  any  time,  Sit  on  my  right 
hand?"^  (this  form  of  expression  being  evidently  designed  to 
embrace  all  the  angels  without  exception),  we  yet  find  that 
there  are  some  called  archangels ;  and  whether  the  archangels 
are  the  same  as  those  called  Jiosts,  so  that  the  expression, 
"  Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  angels  :  praise  ye  Him,  all  His  hosts,"  ^ 
is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "  Praise  ye  Him,  all  His 
angels  :  praise  ye  Him,  all  His  archangels  ; "  and  what  are  the 
various  sigjnifications  of  those  four  names  under  which  the 
apostle  seems  to  embrace  the  whole  heavenly  company  with- 
out exception,  "  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers  : "  ^ — let  those  who  are  able  answer 

1  1  Cor.  iii.  IG.  M  Cor.  iii.  10.         '^  Col.  i.  18.  *  John  ii.  19. 

^  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  ^  ^eb.  i.  13.  ?  Ps.  cxlviii.  2.  8  Col.  i.  10. 
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these  questions,  if  they  can  also  prove  their  answers  to  be 
true ;  but  as  for  me,  I  confess  my  ignorance.  I  am  not  even 
certain  upon  this  point :  whether  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
all  the  stars,  do  not  form  part  of  this  same  society,  though 
many  consider  them  merely  luminous  bodies,  without  either 
sensation  or  intelligence. 

Chap.  lix. — llie  bodies  assumed  by  angels  raise  a  very  diffi,cultf  and  not  very 
useful,  subject  of  discussion. 

Further,  who  will  tell  with  what  sort  of  bodies  it  was  that 
the  angels  appeared  to  men,  making  themselves  not  only 
visible,  but  tangible ;  and  again,  how  it  is  that,  not  through 
material  bodies,  but  by  spiritual  power,  they  present  visions 
not  to  the  bodily  eyes,  but  to  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  mind, 
or  speak  something  not  into  the  ear  from  without,  but  from 
within  the  soul  of  the  man,  they  themselves  being  stationed 
there  too,  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophet,  "  And  the  angel 
that  spake  in  me  said  unto  me "  ^  (he  does  not  say,  "  that 
spake  to  me,"  but  "  that  spake  in  me  ") ;  or  appear  to  men  in 
sleep,  and  make  communications  through  dreams,  as  we  read 
in  the  Gospel,  "  Behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  dream,  saying  "  ?  ^  For  these  methods  of  communi- 
cation seem  to  imply  that  the  angels  have  not  tangible  bodies, 
and  make  it  a  very  difficult  question  to  solve  how  the 
patriarchs  washed  their  feet,'^  and  how  it  was  that  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel  in  a  way  so  unmistakeably  material.^ 
To  ask  questions  like  these,  and  to  make  such  guesses  as 
we  can  at  the  answers,  is  a  useful  exercise  for  the  intellect, 
if  the  discussion  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  if  we 
avoid  the  error  of  supposing  ourselves  to  know  what  we  do 
not  know.  For  what  is  the  necessity  for  affirming,  or  denying, 
or  defining  with  accuracy  on  these  subjects,  and  others  like 
them,  when  we  may  without  blame  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
them  ? 

Chap.  lx. — It  is  more  necessary  to  be  able  to  detect  the  wiles  of  Satan  ivhen  he 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  use  all  our  powers  of  discrimination 
and  judgment  when  Satan  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of 

»  Zech.  i.  9  ("  The  aii.i^^el  that  talked  with  me,"  A.Y.). 

^  Matt.  i.  20.  3  Cen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2.  ^  Ccii.  xxxii.  24,  25. 
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light/  lest  by  his  wiles  he  should  lead  us  astray  into  hurtful 
courses.  For,  while  he  only  deceives  the  bodily  senses,  and 
does  not  pervert  the  mind  from  that  true  and  sound  judgment 
which  enables  a  man  to  lead  a  life  of  faith,  there  is  no  danger 
to  religion ;  or  if,  feigning  himself  to  be  good,  he  does  or  says 
the  things  that  befit  good  angels,  and  we  believe  him  to  be 
good,  the  error  is  not  one  that  is  hurtful  or  dangerous  to 
Christian  faith.  But  when,  through  these  means,  which  are 
alien  to  his  nature,  he  goes  on  to  lead  us  into  courses  of 
his  own,  then  great  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  detect,  and 
refuse  to  follow,  him.  But  how  many  men  are  fit  to  evade 
all  his  deadly  wiles,  unless  God  restrains  and  watches  over 
them  ?  The  very  difficulty  of  the  matter,  however,  is  useful 
in  this  respect,  that  it  prevents  men  from  trusting  in  them- 
selves or  in  one  another,  and  leads  all  to  place  their  confidence 
in  God  alone.  And  certainly  no  pious  man  can  doubt  that 
this  is  most  expedient  for  us. 

Chap.  lxi. — The  Church  on  earth  has  been  redeemed  from  sin  hy  the 
blood  of  a  Mediator. 

This  part  of  the  Church,  then,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
holy  angels  and  the  hosts  of  God,  shall  become  known  to  us 
in  its  true  nature,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  we  shall  be 
united  with  it  in  the  common  possession  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness. But  the  other  part,  which,  separated  from  it,  wanders 
as  a  stranger  on  the  earth,  is  better  known  to  us,  both  because 
we  belong  to  it,  and  because  it  is  composed  of  men,  and  we 
too  are  men.  This  section  of  the  Church  has  been  redeemed 
from  all  sin  by  the  blood  of  a  Mediator  who  had  no  sin,  and 
its  song  is :  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  He 
that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us 
all."  ^  Now  it  was  not  for  the  angels  that  Christ  died.  Yet 
what  was  done  for  the  redemption  of  man  through  His  death 
was  in  a  sense  done  for  the  angels,  because  the  enmity  which 
sin  had  put  between  men  and  the  holy  angels  is  removed,  and 
friendship  is  restored  between  them,  and  by  the  redemption  of 
man  the  gaps  which  tlie  great  apostasy  left  in  the  angelic 
host  are  filled  up. 

'  2  Cor.  xi.  14.  ^  p^onj_  y-^n  ^i^ 
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Chap.  lxii. — By  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  all  things  are  restored^  and  peace  is 
made  betioeen  earth  and  heaven. 

And,  of  course,  the  holy  angels,  taught  by  God,  in  the 
eternal  contemplation  of  whose  truth  their  happiness  consists, 
know  how  great  a  number  of  the  human  race  are  to  supple- 
ment their  ranks,  and  fill  up  the  full  tale  of  their  citizenship. 
Wherefore  the  apostle  says,  that  "  all  things  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth."  ^  The  things  which  are  in  heaven  are  gathered 
together  when  what  was  lost  therefrom  in  the  fall  of  the 
angels  is  restored  from  among  men ;  and  the  things  which  are 
on  earth  are  gathered  together,  when  those  who  are  predes- 
tined to  eternal  life  are  redeemed  from  their  old  corruption. 
And  thus,  through  that  single  sacrifice  in  which  the  Mediator 
was  offered  up,  the  one  sacrifice  of  which  the  many  victims 
under  the  law  were  types,  heavenly  things  are  brought  into 
peace  with  earthly  things,  and  earthly  things  with  heavenly. 
Wherefore,  as  the  same  apostle  says :  "  For  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell :  and,  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  to  Himself :  by  Him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."^ 

CiiAP.  LXiii. — Thej^eace  of  God,  ivhich  rcignetJi  in  heaven,  passeth  all 

understanding. 

This  iDeace,  as  Scripture  saith,  "passeth  all  understanding,"^ 
and  cannot  be  known  by  us  until  we  have  come  into  the  full 
possession  of  it.  For  in  what  sense  are  heavenly  things 
reconciled,  except  they  be  reconciled  to  us,  viz.  by  coming 
into  harmony  with  us  ?  For  in  heaven  there  is  unbroken 
peace,  both  between  all  the  intelligent  creatures  that  exist 
there,  and  between  these  and  their  Creator.  And  this  peace, 
as  is  said,  passeth  all  understanding ;  but  this,  of  course,  means 
our  understanding,  not  that  of  those  who  always  behold  the 
face  of  their  Father.  We  now,  however  great  may  be  our 
human  understanding,  know  but  in  part,  and  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.*  But  when  we  shall  be  equal  unto  the  angels 
of  God,^  then  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  as  they  do ;  and  we 

1  Eph.  i.  10.  2  Col.  i.  19,  20.  ^  Phil.  iv.  7. 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  ^  i^^\^q  xx.  36. 
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shall  have  as  great  peace  towards  them  as  they  have  towards 
us,  because  w^e  shall  love  them  as  much  as  we  are  loved  by 
them.  And  so  their  peace  shall  be  known  to  us  :  for  our  own 
peace  shall  be  like  to  theirs,  and  as  great  as  theirs,  nor  shall 
it  then  pass  our  understanding.  But  the  peace  of  God,  the 
peace  which  He  cherisheth  towards  us,  shall  undoubtedly  pass 
not  our  understanding  only,  but  theirs  as  well.  And  thi^ 
must  be  so  :  for  every  rational  creature  which  is  happy  de- 
rives its  happiness  from  Him ;  He  does  not  derive  His  from 
it.  And  in  this  view  it  is  better  to  interpret  "  all "  in  the 
passage,  "The  peace  of  God  passeth  all  understanding,"  as 
admitting  of  no  exception  even  in  favour  of  the  understanding 
of  the  holy  angels :  the  only  exception  that  can  be  made  is 
that  of  God  Himself.  For,  of  course,  His  peace  does  not  pass 
His  own  understanding. 

Chap.  lxiv. — Pardon  of  sin  extends  over  the  lohole  mortal  life  of  the  saints, 
which,  though  free  from  crime,  is  not  free  from  sin. 

But  the  angels  even  now  are  at  peace  with  us  when  our 
sins  are  pardoned.  Hence,  in  the  order  of  the  Creed,  after  the 
mention  of  the  Holy  Church  is  placed  the  remission  of  sins. 
For  it  is  by  this  that  the  Church  on  earth  stands :  it  is 
through  this  that  what  had  been  lost,  and  was  found,  is  saved 
from  being  lost  again.  For,  setting  aside  the  grace  of  baptism, 
which  is  given  as  an  antidote  to  original  sin,  so  that  what 
our  birth  imposes  upon  us,  our  new  birth  relieves  us  from 
(this  grace,  however,  takes  away  all  the  actual  sins  also  that 
liave  been  committed  in  thought,  word,  and  deed) :  setting 
aside,  then,  this  great  act  of  favour,  whence  commences  man's 
restoration,  and  in  which  all  our  guilt,  both  original  and 
actual,  is  washed  away,  the  rest  of  our  life  from  the  time 
that  we  have  the  use  of  reason  provides  constant  occasion  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  however  great  may  be  our  advance  in 
righteousness.  For  the  sons  of  God,  as  long  as  they  live  in 
this  body  of  death,  are  in  conflict  with  death.  And  although 
it  is  truly  said  of  them,  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,"^  yet  they  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  as  the  sons  of  God  advance  towards  God 
under  this  drawback,  that  they  are  led  also  by  their  own  spirit, 

'  Horn.  viii.  14. 
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weighted  as  it  is  by  the  corruptible  body ;  ^  and  that,  as  the 
sons  of  men,  under  the  influence  of  human  affections,  they  fall 
back  to  their  old  level,  and  so  sin.  There  is  a  difference, 
however.  For  although  every  crime  is  a  sin,  every  sin  is  not 
a  crime.  And  so  we  say  that  the  life  of  holy  men,  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  this  mortal  body,  may  be  found  without  crime  ; 
but,  as  the  Apostle  John  says,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."^ 

Chap.  lxv. — God  pardons  sins^  hut  on  condition  of  penitence,  certain  times  for 
which  have  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  Church. 

But  even  crimes  themselves,  however  great,  may  be  remitted 
in  the  Holy  Church ;  and  the  mercy  of  God  is  never  to  be 
despaired  of  by  men  who  truly  repent,  each  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  sin.  And  in  the  act  of  repentance,  where  a 
crime  has  been  committed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cut  off  the 
sinner  from  the  body  of  Christ,  we  are  not  to  take  account  so 
much  of  the  measure  of  time  as  of  the  measure  of  sorrow ; 
for  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  God  doth  not  despise.^  But 
as  the  grief  of  one  heart  is  frequently  hid  from  another,  and 
is  not  made  known  to  others  by  words  or  other  signs,  when  it 
is  manifest  to  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  My  groaning  is  not 
liid  from  Thee,"*  those  who  govern  the  Church  have  rightly 
appointed  times  of  penitence,  that  the  Church  in  which  the 
sins  are  remitted  may  be  satisfied ;  and  outside  the  Church 
sins  are  not  remitted.  For  the  Church  alone  has  received 
the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins — such,  at  least,  as  brings  the  pardoned  to 
eternal  life. 

Chap.  lxvi. — The  pardon  of  sin  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  future  judgment. 

Now  the  pardon  of  sin  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  future 
judgment.  For,  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  the  saying  of 
Scripture  holds  good  :  "  A  heavy  yoke  is  upon  the  sons  of 
Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother's  womb, 
till  the  day  that  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things."  ^ 
So  that  we  see  even  infants,  after  baptism  and  regeneration, 
suffering  from  the  infliction  of  divers  evils  :  and  thus  we  are 

1  Wisd.  ix.  15.  ^  1  John  i.  8.  ^  Ps.  li.  17. 

^  Ps.  xxxviii.  9.  ^  Ecclus,  xl.  1. 
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given  to  understand,  that  all  that  is  set  forth  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  salvation  refers  rather  to  the  hope  of  future  good, 
than  to  the  retaining  or  attaining  of  present  blessings.  For 
many  sins  seem  in  this  world  to  be  overlooked  and  visited 
with  no  punishment,  whose  punishment  is  reserved  for  the 
future  (for  it  is  not  in  vain  that  the  day  when  Christ  shall 
come  as  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  is  peculiarly  named  the  day 
of  judgment)  ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  many  sins  are 
punished  in  this  life,  which  nevertlieless  are  pardoned,  and 
shall  bring  down  no  punishment  in  the  future  life.  Accord- 
ingly, in  reference  to  certain  temporal  punishments,  which  in 
this  life  are  visited  upon  sinners,  the  apostle,  addressing  those 
whose  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  not  reserved  for  the  final  judg- 
ment, says :  "  For  if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not 
be  judged.  But  when  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of 
the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world."  ^ 

Chap,  lxvit. — Faith  loitliout  worlcs  is  dead,  and  cannot  save  a  man. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  by  some,  that  men  who  do  not 
abandon  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  have  been  baptized  in 
the  Church  by  His  baptism,  and  who  have  never  been  cut  off 
from  the  Church  by  any  schism  or  heresy,  though  they  should 
live  in  the  grossest  sin,  and  never  either  wash  it  away  in 
penitence  nor  redeem  it  by  almsgiving,  but  persevere  in  it 
persistently  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  shall  be  saved  by 
fire  ;  that  is,  that  although  they  shall  suffer  a  punishment  by 
fire,  lasting  for  a  time  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes  and  misdeeds,  they  shall  not  be  punished  with  ever- 
lastmg  fire.  But  those  who  believe  this,  and  yet  are  Catholics, 
seem  to  me  to  be  led  astray  by  a  kind  of  benevolent  feeling 
natural  to  humanity.  For  Holy  Scripture,  when  consulted, 
gives  a  very  different  answer.  I  have  written  a  book  on  this 
subject,  entitled  Of  Faith  and  Works,  in  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  God  assisting  me,  I  have  shown  from  Scripture, 
that  the  faith  which  saves  us  is  that  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
clearly  enough  describes  when  he  says  :  "  For  in  Jesus  Christ 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
faith  which  worketh  by  love."  ^     But  if  it  worketh  evil,  and 

1  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  32.  -  Gal.  v.  G. 
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not  good,  then  without  doubt,  as  the  Apostle  James  says,  "  it 
is  dead,  being  alone."  ^  The  same  apostle  says  again,  "  What 
doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith, 
and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save  him  ?  "  ^  And  further, 
if  a  wicked  man  shall  be  saved  by  fire  on  account  of  his  faith 
alone,  and  if  this  is  what  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  means 
when  he  says,  "  But  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire  ;"^  then  faith  without  works  can  save  a  man,  and  what 
his  fellow-apostle  James  says  must  be  false.  And  that  must 
be  false  which  Paul  himself  says  in  another  place  :  "  Be  not 
deceived :  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."*  For  if  those  who 
persevere  in  these  wicked  courses  shall  nevertheless  be  saved 
on  account  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  how  can  it  be  true  that 
they  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

Chap,  lxviii. — The  true  sense  of  the  passage  (1  Cor.  iii.  11-15)  about  those  ivho 

are  saved,  yet  so  as  hyfire. 

But  as  these  most  plain  and  unmistakeable  declarations  of  the 
apostles  cannot  be  false,  that  obscure  saying  about  those  who 
build  upon  the  foundation,  Christ,  not  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  but  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  (for  it  is  these  who,  it  is 
said,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  the  merit  of  the  foun- 
dation saving  them'^),  must  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  conflict 
with  the  plain  statements  quoted  above.  N"ow  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  may,  without  incongruity,  be  understood  to  signify 
such  an  attachment  to  worldly  things,  however  lawful  these 
may  be  in  themselves,  that  they  cannot  be  lost  without  grief 
of  mind.  And  though  this  grief  burns,  yet  if  Christ  hold  the 
place  of  foundation  in  the  heart, — that  is,  if  nothing  be  pre- 
ferred to  Him,  and  if  the  man,  though  burning  with  grief,  is 
yet  more  willing  to  lose  the  things  he  loves  so  much  than  to 
lose  Christ, — he  is  saved  by  fire.  If,  however,  in  time  of 
temptation,  he  prefer  to  hold  by  temporal  and  earthly  things 
rather  than  by  Christ,  he  has  not  Christ  as  his  foundation  ; 
for  he  puts  earthly  things  in  the  first  place,  and  in  a  building 

1  Jas.  ii.  17.  2  j,^j.   ii   14,  3  i  Cor.  iii.  15. 

« 1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  M  Cor.  iii.  11-15. 
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nothing  comes  before  the  foundation.  Again,  the  fire  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks  in  this  place  must  be  such  a  fire  as  both 
men  are  made  to  pass  through,  that  is,  both  the  man  who 
builds  upon  the  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and 
the  man  who  builds  wood,  hay,  stubble.  For  he  immediately 
adds  :  "  The  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is. 
If  any  man's  work  abide  w^liich  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he 
shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,, 
he  shall  suffer  loss  ;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire."^  The  fire  then  shall  prove,  not  the  work  of  one  of 
them  only,  but  of  both.  Xow  the  trial  of  adversity  is  a  kind 
of  fire  which  is  plainly  spoken  of  in  another  place  :  "  The 
furnace  proveth  the  potter's  vessels  :  and  the  furnace  of  ad- 
versity just  men."  '^  And  this  lire  does  in  the  course  of  this 
life  act  exactly  in  the  way  the  apostle  says.  If  it  come  into 
contact  with  two  believers,  one  "  caring  for  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord,"  ^  that  is, 
building  upon  Christ  the  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones ;  the  other  "  caring  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world, 
how  he  may  please  his  wife,"*  that  is,  building  upon  the  same 
foundation  wood,  hay,  stubble, —  the  work  of  the  former  is  not 
burned,  because  he  has  not  given  his  love  to  things  whose 
loss  can  cause  him  grief;  but  the  work  of  the  latter  is  burned, 
because  things  that  are  enjoyed  with  desire  cannot  be  lost 
without  pain.  But  since,  by  our  supposition,  even  the  latter 
prefers  to  lose  these  things  rather  than  to  lose  Christ,  and 
since  he  does  not  desert  Christ  out  of  fear  of  losing  them, 
though  he  is  grieved  when  he  does  lose  them,  he  is  saved,  but 
it  is  so  as  by  fire ;  because  the  grief  for  what  he  loved  and 
has  lost  burns  him.  But  it  does  not  subvert  nor  consume 
him  ;  for  he  is  protected  by  his  immoveable  and  incorruptible 
foundation. 

CiiAP.  LXIX. — It  is  not  impossible  that  some  believers  may  pass  through  a 
purgatorial  fire  in  the  future  life. 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  something  of  the  same  kind 
may  take  place  even  after  this  life.  It  is  a  matter  that  may 
be  inquired    into,   and    eitlier    ascertained    or  left    doubtful, 

'  1  Cor.  iii.  in  15.  '  Ecclus.  xxvii.  5,  ii.  5. 

•^  1  Cor.  vii.  \!>1.  ''  1  Cor.  vii.  33. 
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whether  some  believers  shall  pass  through  a  kind  of  purga- 
torial fire,  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  loved  with  more  or 
less  devotion  the  goods  that  perish,  be  less  or  more  quickly 
delivered  from  it.  This  cannot,  however,  be  the  case  of  any 
of  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  "  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  ^  unless  after  suitable  repentance  their  sins 
be  forgiven  them.  When  I  say  "  suitable,"  I  mean  that  they 
are  not  to  be  unfruitful  in  almsgiving ;  for  Holy  Scripture 
lays  so  much  stress  on  this  virtue,  that  our  Lord  tells  us 
beforehand,  that  He  will  ascribe  no  merit  to  those  on  His  right 
hand  but  that  they  abound  in  it,  and  no  defect  to  those  on 
His  left  hand  but  their  want  of  it,  when  He  shall  say  to  the 
former,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom/' 
and  to  the  latter,  ''  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire." ' 

Chap.  lxx. — Almsgiving  ivill  not  atone  for  sin  unless  tlie  life  he  dianged. 

"We  must  beware,  however,  lest  any  one  should  suppose 
that  gross  sins,  such  as  are  committed  by  those  who  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  may  be  daily  perpetrated,  and 
daily  atoned  for  by  almsgiving.  The  life  must  be  changed 
for  the  better ;  and  almsgiving  must  be  used  to  propitiate 
God  for  past  sins,  not  to  purchase  impunity  for  the  commission 
of  such  sins  in  the  future.  For  He  has  given  no  man  licence 
to  sin,^  although  in  His  mercy  He  may  blot  out  sins  that  are 
already  committed,  if  we  do  not  neglect  to  make  proper  satis- 
faction. 

Chap.  lxxi.  —  The  daihj  prayer  of  tlie  heliever  mahes  satisfaction  for  the 
trivial  sins  that  daili/  stain  his  life. 

Now  the  daily  prayer  of  the  believer  makes  satisfaction  for 
those  daily  sins  of  a  momentary  and  trivial  kind  which  are 
necessary  incidents  of  this  life.  For  he  can  say,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  *  seeing  that  to  such  a  Father  he  is  now 
born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.^  And  this  prayer 
certainly  takes  away  the  very  small  sins  of  daily  life.  It 
takes  away  also  those  which  at  one  time  made  the  life  of  the 
believer  very  wicked,  but  which,  now  that  he  is  changed  for 

» 1  Cor.  vi.  10.  2  jy^f^tt,  ^xv.  31    46.  »  Ecclus.  xv.  20. 

*  Matt.  vi.  9.  5  John  iji.  5. 
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the  better  by  repentance,  he  has  given  up,  provided  that  as 
truly  as  he  says,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  "  (for  there  is  no  want 
of  debts  to  be  forgiven),  so  truly  does  he  say,  "  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors ; "  ^  that  is,  provided  he  does  what  he  says  he  does  : 
for  to  forgive  a  man  who  asks  for  pardon,  is  really  to  give 
alms. 

Chap,  lxxii. — There  are  many  hinds  of  alms,  the  giving  of  which  assists  to 
IDvocure  pardon  for  our  sins. 

And  on  this  principle  of  interpretation,  our  Lord's  saying, 
"  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and,  behold,  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you,"  ^  applies  to  every  useful  act  that  a  man 
does  in  mercy.  Not  only,  then,  the  man  who  gives  food  to 
the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  to  the  naked, 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  shelter  to  the  fugitive,  who  visits 
the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  ransoms  the  captive,  assists  the 
weak,  leads  the  blind,  comforts  the  sorrowful,  heals  the  sick, 
puts  the  wanderer  on  the  right  path,  gives  advice  to  the  per- 
plexed, and  supplies  the  wants  of  the  needy, — not  this  man 
only,  but  the  man  who  pardons  the  sinner  also  gives  alms ; 
and  the  man  who  corrects  with  blows,  or  restrains  by  any  kind 
of  discipline  one  over  whom  he  has  power,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  forgives  from  the  heart  the  sin  by  which  he  was 
injured,  or  prays  that  it  may  be  forgiven,  is  also  a  giver  of  alms, 
not  only  in  that  he  forgives,  or  prays  for  forgiveness  for  the 
sin,  but  also  in  that  he  rebukes  and  corrects  the  sinner :  for  in 
this  too  he  shows  mercy.  Now  much  good  is  bestowed  upon 
unwilling  recipients,  when  their  advantage  and  not  their 
pleasure  is  consulted ;  and  they  themselves  frequently  prove 
to  be  their  own  enemies,  while  their  true  friends  are  those 
whom  they  take  for  their  enemies,  and  to  whom  in  their 
blindness  they  return  evil  for  good.  (A  Christian,  indeed,  is 
not  permitted  to  return  evil  even  for  evil.^ )  And  thus  there 
are  many  kinds  of  alms,  by  giving  of  which  we  assist  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  our  sins. 

Chap,  lxxiii. — The  greatest  of  all  alms  is  to  forgive  our  debtors  and  to 

love  our  enemies. 

But  none  of  those  is  greater  than  to  forgive  from  the  heart 
a  sin  that  has  been  committed  against  us.     For  it  is  a  com- 
'  Matt.  vi.  12,  2  Luke  xi.  41.  ^  j^q^^  xii.  17  ;  Matt.  v.  44. 
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paratively  small  thing  to  wish  well  to,  or  even  to  do  good  to, 
a  man  who  has  done  no  evil  to  you.  It  is  a  much  higher 
thing,  and  is  the  result  of  the  most  exalted  goodness,  to  love 
your  enemy,  and  always  to  wish  well  to,  and  when  you  have 
the  opportunity,  to  do  good  to,  the  man  who  wishes  you  ill, 
and,  when  he  can,  does  you  harm.  This  is  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  God :  ''  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  persecute  you."  ^  But  seeing 
that  this  is  a  frame  of  mind  only  reached  by  the  perfect  sons 
of  God,  and  that  though  every  believer  ought  to  strive  after 
it,  and  by  prayer  to  God  and  earnest  struggling  with  himself 
endeavour  to  bring  his  soul  up  to  this  standard,  yet  a  degree 
of  goodness  so  high  can  hardly  belong  to  so  great  a  multitude 
as  we  believe  are  heard  when  they  use  this  petition,  "  Forgive 
us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors ; "  in  view  of  all  this, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  implied  undertaking  is  fulfilled 
if  a  man,  though  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  loving  his  enemy, 
yet,  when  asked  by  one  who  has  sinned  against  him  to  forgive 
him  his  sin,  does  forgive  him  from  his  heart.  For  he  certainly 
desires  to  be  himself  forgiven  when  he  prays,  *'  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors,"  that  is,  Forgive  us  our  debts  when  we  beg 
forgiveness,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  when  they  beg  forgive- 
ness from  us. 

Chap,  lxxiv. — God  does  not  pardon  the  sins  of  those  who  do  not  from  the 

heart  forgive  others. 

Now,  he  who  asks  forgiveness  of  the  man  against  whom  he 
has  sinned,  being  moved  by  his  sin  to  ask  forgiveness,  cannot 
be  counted  an  enemy  in  such  a  sense  that  it  should  be  as 
difi&cult  to  love  him  now  as  it  was  when  he  was  engaged  in 
active  hostility.  And  the  man  who  does  not  from  his  heart 
forgive  him  who  repents  of  his  sin,  and  asks  forgiveness,  need 
not  suppose  that  his  own  sins  are  forgiven  of  God.  For  the 
Truth  cannot  lie.  And  what  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Gospel 
can  have  failed  to  notice,  that  the  same  person  who  said,  "  I 
am  the  Truth," ^  taught  us  also  this  form  of  prayer;  and  in 
order  to  impress  this  particular  petition  deeply  upon  our 
minds,  said,  "  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
1  Matt.  V.  a.  ""  Jolin  xiv.  6. 
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men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  yonr  Father  forgive  your 
trespasses  "  ?  ^  The  man  whom  the  thunder  of  this  warning 
does  not  awaken  is  not  asleep,  but  dead ;  and  yet  so  powerful 
is  that  voice,  that  it  can  awaken  even  the  dead. 

Chap.  lxxv. — The  wicked  and  the  unhelieving  are  not  made  clean  by  the 
giving  of  alms,  except  they  be  born  again. 

Assuredly,  then,  those  who  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and 
take  no  care  to  reform  their  lives  and  manners,  and  yet  amid 
all  their  crimes  and  vices  do  not  cease  to  give  frequent  alms, 
in  vain  take  comfort  to  themselves  from  the  saying  of  our 
Lord  :  "  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold,  all 
things  are  clean  unto  you."^  For  they  do  not  understand 
how  far  this  saying  reaches.  But  that  they  may  understand 
this,  let  them  hear  what  He  says.  For  we  read  in  the  Gospel 
as  follows :  "  And  as  He  spake,  a  certain  Pharisee  besought 
Him  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  He  went  in,  and  sat  down  to 
meat.  And  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  He 
had  not  first  washed  before  dinner.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Now  do  ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  the  platter ;  but  your  inward  part  is  full  of  ravening  and 
wickedness.  Ye  fools,  did  not  he  that  made  that  which  is 
without,  make  that  which  is  within  also  ?  But  rather  give 
alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have  ;  and,  behold,  all  things  are 
clean  unto  you."'^  Are  we  to  understand  this  as  meaning 
that  to  the  Pharisees  who  have  not  the  faith  of  Christ  all 
things  are  clean,  if  only  they  give  alms  in  the  way  these  men 
count  almsgiving,  even  though  they  have  never  believed  in 
Christ,  nor  been  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  that  all  are  unclean  who  are  not  made  clean  by  the 
faith  of  Christ,  according  to  the  expression,  "  purifying  their 
hearts  by  faith ; "  ^  and  that  the  apostle  says,  "  Unto  them 
that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure ;  but  even 
their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled."^  How,  then,  could  all 
things  be  clean  to  the  Pharisees,  even  though  they  gave  alms, 
if  they  were  not  believers  ?  And  how  could  they  be  believers 
if  they  were  not  willing  to  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  be 
born  again  of  His  grace  ?     And  yet  what  they  heard  is  true  : 

I  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  ^  Lukexi.  41.  ^  L^^e  xi.  37-41. 

♦Acts  XV.  9.  5  Tit.  i.  15. 
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"  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold,  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you." 

Chap,  lxxvi. — To  give  alms  aright,  we  sliould  begin  with  ourselves,  and  have 

pity  upon  our  own  souls. 

Eor  the  man  who  wishes  to  give  alms  as  he  ought,  should 
begin  with  himself,  and  give  to  himself  first.  For  almsgiving 
is  a  work  of  mercy ;  and  most  truly  is  it  said,  "  To  have 
mercy  on  thy  soul  is  pleasing  to  God."  ^  And  for  this  end 
are  we  born  again,  that  we  should  be  pleasing  to  God,  who  is 
justly  displeased  with  that  which  we  brought  with  us  when 
we  were  born.  This  is  our  first  alms,  which  we  give  to  our- 
selves when,  through  the  mercy  of  a  pitying  God,  we  find  that 
we  are  ourselves  wretched,  and  confess  the  justice  of  His  judg- 
ment by  which  we  are  made  wretched,  of  which  the  apostle 
says,  "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation  ; "  ^  and 
praise  the  greatness  of  His  love,  of  which  the  same  preacher 
of  grace  says,  "  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
w^hile  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us : "  ^  and  thus, 
judging  truly  of  our  own  misery,  and  loving  God  with  the  love 
which  He  has  Himself  bestowed,  we  lead  a  holy  and  virtuous 
life.  But  the  Pharisees,  while  they  gave  as  alms  the  tithe  of 
all  their  fruits,  even  the  most  insignificant,  passed  over  judg- 
ment and  the  love  of  God,  and  so  did  not  commence  their 
almsgiving  at  home,  and  extend  their  pity  to  themselves  in 
the  first  instance.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  order  of  love 
that  it  is  said,  ''Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."*  When, 
then,  our  Lord  had  rebuked  them  because  they  made  them- 
selves clean  on  the  outside,  but  within  were  full  of  ravening 
and  wickedness,  He  advised  them,  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity 
which  each  man  owes  to  himself  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
clean  the  inward  parts.  "  But  rather,"  He  says,  "  give  alms 
of  such  things  as  yo,  have ;  and,  behold,  all  things  are  clean 
unto  you."^  Then,  to  show  what  it  was  that  He  advised,  and 
what  they  took  no  pains  to  do,  and  to  show  that  He  did  not 
overlook  or  forget  their  almsgiving,  "But  woe  unto  you, 
Pharisees ! "  ^  He  says ;  as  if  He  meant  to  say :  I  indeed 
advise  you  to  give  alms  which  shall  make  all  things  clean 

'  Ecclus.  XXX.  24.  2  p^ojYi  y   jg^  s  Kom.  v.  8. 

*  I.uke  X.  27.  *  Luke  xi.  42. 
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unto  you  ;  "  but  woe  unto  you  !  for  ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and 
all  manner  of  herbs ; "  as  if  He  meant  to  say :  I  know  these 
alms  of  yours,  and  ye  need  not  think  that  I  am  now  admonish- 
ing you  in  respect  of  such  things ;  "  and  pass  over  judgment 
and  the  love  of  God,"  an  alms  by  which  ye  might  have  been 
made  clean  from  all  inward  impurity,  so  that  even  the  bodies 
which  ye  are  now  washing  would  have  been  clean  to  you.  For 
this  is  the  import  of  "  all  things,"  both  inward  and  outward 
things,  as  we  read  in  another  place :  "  Cleanse  first  that  which 
is  within,  that  the  outside  may  be  clean  also."^  But  lest  He 
might  appear  to  despise  the  alms  which  they  were  giving  out 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  He  says :  "  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,"  referring  to  judgment  and  the  love  of  God,  ''  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone,"  referring  to  the  giving  of  the  tithes. 

Chap,  lxxvii. — If  we  would  give  alms  to  ourselves,  we  must  flee  iniquity  ;  for 
he  who  loveth  iniquity  hateth  his  soul. 

Those,  then,  who  think  that  they  can  by  giving  alms,  how- 
ever profuse,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  purchase  for  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  persisting  with  impunity  in  their 
monstrous  crimes  and  hideous  vices,  need  not  thus  deceive 
themselves.  For  not  only  do  they  commit  these  sins,  but  they 
love  them  so  much  that  they  would  like  to  go  on  for  ever 
committing  them,  if  only  they  could  do  so  with  impunity. 
Now,  he  who  loveth  iniquity  hateth  his  own  soul ;  "^  and  he 
who  hateth  his  own  soul  is  not  merciful  but  cruel  towards 
it.  For  in  loving  it  according  to  the  world,  he  hateth  it 
according  to  God.  But  if  he  desired  to  give  alms  to  it  which 
should  make  all  things  clean  unto  him,  he  would  hate  it 
according  to  the  world,  and  love  it  according  to  God.  Now 
no  one  gives  alms  unless  he  receive  what  he  gives  from  one 
who  is  not  in  want  of  it.  Therefore  it  is  said,  "  His  mercy 
shall  prevent  me."  ^ 

Chap,  lxxviii. —  What  sins  are  trivial  and  what  heinous  is  a  matter  for 

God's  judgment. 

Now,  what  sins  are  trivial  and  what  heinous  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  man's  judgment,  but  by  the  judgment 

»  Matt,  xxiii.  36. 

*-*  Ps.  xi.  5  (**  Him  that  loveth  violence,  His  (God's)  soul  hateth,"  A.V.). 

«  Ps.  lix.  10. 
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of  God.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  apostles  themselves  have 
given  an  indulgence  in  the  case  of  certain  sins  :  take,  for  ex- 
ample, what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  to  those  who  are  married : 
"  Defraud  ye  not  one  the  other,  except  it  be  with  consent  for 
a  time,  that  ye  may  give  yourselves  to  fasting  and  prayer  : 
and  come  together  again,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your 
incontinency."^  'Now  it  is  possible  that  it  might  not  have 
been  considered  a  sin  to  have  intercourse  with  a  spouse,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  procreation  of  children,  which  is  the  great 
blessing  of  marriage,  but  for  the  sake  of  carnal  pleasure,  and 
to  save  the  incontinent  from  being  led  by  their  weakness  into 
the  deadly  sin  of  fornication,  or  adultery,  or  another  form  of 
uncleanness  which  it  is  shameful  even  to  name,  and  into 
which  it  is  possible  that  they  might  be  drawn  by  lust  under 
the  temptation  of  Satan.  It  is  possible,  I  say,  that  this  might 
not  have  been  considered  a  sin,  had  the  apostle  not  added  : 
"  But  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment."^ 
Who,  then,  can  deny  that  it  is  a  sin,  when  confessedly  it  is 
only  by  apostolic  authority  that  permission  is  granted  to  those 
who  do  it  ?  Another  case  of  the  same  kind  is  where  he  says : 
''  Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to  law 
before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints  ?"^  And  shortly 
afterwards  :  "  If  then  ye  have  judgments  of  things  pertaining 
to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in 
the  Church.  I  speak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so,  that  there  is 
not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to 
judge  between  his  brethren  ?  But  brother  goeth  to  law  with 
brother,  and  that  before  the  unbelievers."*  Now  it  might 
have  been  supposed  in  this  case  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  have 
a  quarrel  with  another,  that  the  only  sin  is  in  wishing  to  have 
it  adjudicated  upon  outside  the  Church,  had  not  the  apostle 
immediately  added :  "  ITow  therefore  there  is  utterly  a  fault 
among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  with  one  another."  **  And 
lest  any  one  should  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  a 
just  cause,  and  was  suffering  wrong,  and  that  he  only  wished 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  to  remove  his  wrong,  the  apostle 
immediately  anticipates  such  thoughts  and  excuses,  and  says : 

1  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  ^  i  q^^^  yH  g,  3  i  Cor.  vi.  1. 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  4-6.  ^  1  Cor.  vi.  7. 
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"  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ? "  Thus  bringing  us  back 
to  our  Lord's  saying,  "  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also  ;  "^  and 
again,  "  Of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not 
again.  "^  Therefore  our  Lord  has  forbidden  His  followers  to 
go  to  law  with  other  men  about  worldly  affairs.  And  carry- 
ing out  this  principle,  the  apostle  here  declares  that  to  do  so 
is  "  altogether  a  fault."  But  when,  notwithstanding,  he  grants 
his  permission  to  have  such  cases  between  brethren  decided 
in  the  Church,  other  brethren  adjudicating,  and  only  sternly 
forbids  them  to  be  carried  outside  the  Church,  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  an  indulgence  is  extended  to  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak.  It  is  in  view,  then,  of  these  sins,  and  others  of 
the  same  sort,  and  of  others  again  more  trifling  still,  which 
consist  of  offences  in  words  and  thought  (as  the  Apostle  James 
confesses,  "  In  many  things  we  offend  all"^),  that  we  need  to 
pray  every  day  and  often  to  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Forgive  us  our 
debts,"  and  to  add  in  truth  and  sincerity,  "  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors." 

Chap,  lxxix. — Sins  which  appear  very  trifling,  are  sometimes  in  reality  very 

serious. 

Again,  there  are  some  sins  which  would  be  considered  very 
trifling,  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  show  that  they  are  really 
very  serious.  For  who  would  suppose  that  the  man  who  says 
to  his  brother,  "  Thou  fool,"  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire,  did  not 
He  who  is  the  truth  say  so  ?  To  the  wound,  however.  He 
immediately  applies  the  cure,  giving  a  rule  for  reconciliation 
with  one's  offended  brother :  '•'  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift 
to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way :  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift."  *  Again,  who  would  suppose  that  it  was 
so  great  a  sin  to  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years,  as  those  do  who  are  anxious  or  unwilling  to  begin  any- 
thing on  certain  days,  or  in  certain  months  or  years,  because 
the  vain  doctrines  of  men  lead  them  to  think  such  times  lucky 
or  unlucky,  had  we  not  the  means  of  estimating  the  greatness 

»  Matt.  V.  40.  2  Luke  vi.  30.  »  jag.  m  2.  *  Matt.  v.  22,  23. 
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of  the  evil  from  the  fear  expressed  by  the  apostle,  who  says 
to  such  men,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon 
you  labour  in  vain  "  ?  -^ 

Chap.  lxxx. — Sins,  however  great  and  detestable,  seem  trivial  when  we  are 

accustomed  to  them. 

Add  to  this,  that  sins,  however  great  and  detestable  they 
may  be,  are  looked  upon  as  trivial,  or  as  not  sins  at  all,  when 
men  get  accustomed  to  them ;  and  so  far  does  this  go,  that 
such  sins  are  not  only  not  concealed,  but  are  boasted  of,  and 
published  far  and  wide  ;  and  thus,  as  it  is  written,  "  The 
Avicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire,  and  blesseth  the  covet- 
ous, whom  the  Lord  abhorreth."  ^  Iniquity  of  this  kind  is  in 
Scripture  called  a  cry.  You  have  an  instance  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  the  case  of  the  evil  vineyard  :  "  He  looked  for  judg- 
ment, but  behold  oppression  ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a 
cry."^  Whence  also  the  expression  in  Genesis  :  "  The  cry  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,"*  because  in  these  cities  crimes 
were  not  only  not  punished,  but  were  openly  committed,  as  if 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  And  so  in  our  own  times  : 
many  forms  of  sin,  though  not  just  the  same  as  those  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  are  now  so  openly  and  habitually  practised, 
that  not  only  dare  we  not  excommunicate  a  layman,  we  dare 
not  even  degrade  a  clergyman,  for  the  commission  of  them.  So 
that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  expounding  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  in  commenting  on  that  very  place  where  the 
apostle  says,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  labour 
upon  you  in  vain,"  I  was  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  Woe  to  the 
sins  of  men  !  for  it  is  only  when  we  are  not  accustomed  to  them 
that  we  shrink  from  them  :  when  once  we  are  accustomed  to 
them,  though  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  was  poured  out  to 
wash  them  away,  though  they  are  so  great  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  wholly  shut  against  them,  constant  familiarity  leads  to 
the  toleration  of  them  all,  and  habitual  toleration  leads  to  the 
practice  of  many  of  them.  And  grant,  0  Lord,  that  we  may 
not  come  to  practise  all  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  hinder." 
But  I  shall  see  whether  the  extravagance  of  grief  did  not 
betray  me  into  rashness  of  speech. 

*  Gal.  iv.  10,  11.  2  Ps.  X.  3.  ^  iga.  v.  7.  *  Gen.  xviii.  20. 
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Chap,  lxxxi. — There  are  two  causes  qfsin,  ignorance  and  tveahiess  ;  and  we 
need  divine  help  to  overcome  both. 

I  shall  now  say  this,  which  I  have  often  said  hefore  in 
other  places  of  my  works.  There  are  two  causes  that  lead 
to  sin :  either  we  do  not  yet  know  our  duty,  or  we  do  not 
perform  the  duty  that  we  know.  The  former  is  the  sin  of 
ignorance,  the  latter  of  weakness.  Now  against  these  it  is 
our  duty  to  struggle ;  but  we  shall  certainly  be  beaten  in  the 
fight,  unless  we  are  helped  by  God,  not  only  to  see  our 
duty,  but  also,  when  we  clearly  see  it,  to  make  the  love  of 
righteousness  stronger  in  us  than  the  love  of  earthly  things, 
the  eager  longing  after  which,  or  the  fear  of  losing  which,  leads 
us  with  our  eyes  open  into  known  sin.  In  the  latter  case  we 
are  not  only  sinners,  for  we  are  so  even  when  we  err  througli 
ignorance,  but  we  are  also  transgressors  of  the  law  ;  for  we 
leave  undone  what  we  know  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  do  what 
we  know  we  ought  not  to  do.  Wherefore  not  only  ought  we 
to  pray  for  pardon  when  we  have  sinned,  saying,  "  Forgive 
us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ;"  but  we  ought  to  pray 
for  guidance,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  sinning,  saying,  "  and 
lead  us  not  into  temptation."  And  we  are  to  pray  to  Him  of 
whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation :"^  my  light,  for  He  removes  my  ignorance  ;  my  salva- 
tion, for  He  takes  away  my  infirmity. 

Chap,  lxxxii. — The  mercy  of  God  is  necessary  to  true  repentance. 

Now  even  penance  itself,  when  by  the  law  of  the  Church 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  gone  through,  is  fre- 
quently evaded  through  infirmity  ;  for  shame  is  the  fear  of 
losing  pleasure  when  the  good  opinion  of  men  gives  more 
pleasure  than  the  righteousness  which  leads  a  man  to  humble 
himself  in  penitence.  Wherefore  the  mercy  of  God  is  neces- 
sary not  only  when  a  man  repents,  but  even  to  lead  him  to 
repent.  How  else  explain  what  the  apostle  says  of  certain 
persons  :  "  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance"  ?^ 
And  before  Peter  wept  bitterly,  we  are  told  by  the  evangelist, 
"  The  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  him."  ^ 

'  Ps.  xxvii.  1.  -  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  ^  Luke  xxii.  61. 
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Chap,  lxxxiii. — The  man  who  despises  the  mercy  of  God  is  guilty  of  the  sin 

against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  the  man  who,  not  believing  that  sins  are  remitted  in 
the  Church,  despises  this  great  gift  of  God's  mercy,  and  per- 
sists to  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  his  obstinacy  of  heart,  is 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
whom  Christ  forgives  sins.-^  But  this  difficult  question  I  have 
discussed  as  clearly  as  I  could  in  a  book  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  one  point. 

Chap,  lxxxiv. — The  resurrection  of  the  hody  gives  rise  to  numerous  questions. 

Now,  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body, — not  a  resurrection 
such  as  some  have  had,  who  came  back  to  life  for  a  time  and 
died  again,  but  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  as  the  body  of 
Christ  Himself  rose  again, — I  do  not  see  how  I  can  discuss  the 
matter  briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  all  the  questions  that  are  ordinarily  raised  about  it.  Yet 
that  the  bodies  of  all  men — both  those  who  have  been  born  and 
those  who  shall  be  born,  both  those  who  have  died  and  those 
who  shall  die — shall  be  raised  again,  no  Christian  ought  to 
have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Chap,  lxxxv. — The  case  of  ahortlve  conceptions. 

Hence  in  the  first  place  arises  a  question  about  abortive 
conceptions,  which  have  indeed  been  born  in  the  mother's 
womb,  but  not  so  born  that  they  could  be  born  again.  For  if 
we  shall  decide  that  these  are  to  rise  again,  we  cannot  object 
to  any  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  those  which 
are  fully  formed.  ISTow  who  is  there  that  is  not  rather  disposed 
to  think  that  unformed  abortions  perish,  like  seeds  that  have 
never  fructified  ?  But  who  will  dare  to  deny,  though  he  may 
not  dare  to  affirm,  that  at  the  resurrection  every  defect  in  the 
form  shall  be  supplied,  and  that  thus  the  perfection  which  time 
would  have  brought  shall  not  be  wanting,  any  more  than  the 
blemishes  which  time  did  bring  shall  be  present :  so  that  the 
nature  shall  neither  want  anything  suitable  and  in  harmony 
with  it  that  length  of  days  would  have  added,  nor  be  debased 
by  the  presence  of  anything  of  an  opposite  kind  that  length 

»  Matt.  xii.  32. 
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of  days  has  added ;  but  that  what  is  not  yet  complete  shall 
be  completed,  just  as  what  has  been  injured  shall  be  renewed. 

Chap,  lxxxvi. — Tf  they  have  ever  lived,  they  must  of  course  have  died,  and 
therefore  shall  have  a  share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

And  therefore  the  following  question  may  be  very  carefully 
inquired  into  and  discussed  by  learned  men,  though  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  in  man's  power  to  resolve  it :  At  what 
time  the  infant  begins  to  live  in  the  womb :  whether  life 
exists  in  a  latent  form  before  it  manifests  itself  in  the  motions 
of  the  living  being.  To  deny  that  the  young  who  are  cut  out 
limb  by  limb  from  the  womb,  lest  if  they  were  left  there  dead 
the  mother  should  die  too,  have  never  been  alive,  seems  too 
audacious.  Now,  from  the  time  that  a  man  begins  to  live, 
from  that  time  it  is  possible  for  him  to  die.  And  if  he  die, 
wheresoever  death  may  overtake  him,  I  cannot  discover  on 
what  principle  he  can  be  denied  an  interest  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead. 

Chap,  lxxxvii. — The  case  of  monstrous  births. 

We  are  not  justified  in  affirming  even  of  monstrosities, 
which  are  born  and  live,  however  quickly  they  may  die,  that 
they  shall  not  rise  again,  nor  that  they  shall  rise  again  in 
their  deformity,  and  not  rather  with  an  amended  and  perfected 
body.  God  forbid  that  the  double-limbed  man  who  was  lately 
born  in  the  East,  of  whom  an  account  was  brought  by  most 
trustworthy  brethren  who  had  seen  him, — an  account  which 
the  presbyter  Jerome,  of  blessed  memory,  left  in  writing;^ — 
God  forbid,  I  say,  that  we  should  think  that  at  the  resurrec- 
tion there  shall  be  one  man  with  double  limbs,  and  not  two 
distinct  men,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  twins  been 
born.  And  so  other  births,  which,  because  they  have  either 
a  superfluity  or  a  defect,  or  because  they  are  very  much  de- 
formed, are  called  monstrosities,  shall  at  the  resurrection  be 
restored  to  the  normal  shape  of  man ;  and  so  each  single  soul 
shall  possess  its  own  body ;  and  no  bodies  shall  cohere  together 
even  though  they  were  born  in  cohesion,  but  each  separately 

^  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Vitalis:  *'  Or  because  in  our  times  a  man  was  born 
at  Lydda  with  two  heads,  four  hands,  one  belly,  and  two  feet,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  all  men  are  so  born  ? " 
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shall  possess  all  the  members  which  constitute  a  complete 
human  body. 

Chap,  lxxxviii.— ^T/iC  material  of  the  body  never  perishes. 

Nor  does  the  earthly  material  out  of  which  men's  mortal 
bodies  are  created  ever  perish;  but  though  it  may  crumble 
into  dust  and  ashes,  or  be  dissolved  into  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions, though  it  may  be  transformed  into  the  substance  of 
other  bodies,  or  dispersed  into  the  elements,  though  it  should 
become  food  for  beasts  or  men,  and  be  changed  into  their 
flesh,  it  returns  in  a  moment  of  time  to  that  human  soul 
which  animated  it  at  the  first,  and  which  caused  it  to  become 
man,  and  to  live  and  grow. 

Chap,  lxxxix. — But  this  material  may  be  differently  arranged  in  the 

resurrection  body. 

And  this  earthly  material,  which  when  the  soul  leaves  it 
becomes  a  corpse,  shall  not  at  the  resurrection  be  so  restored 
as  that  the  parts  into  which  it  is  separated,  and  which  under 
various  forms  and  appearances  become  parts  of  other  things 
(though  they  shall  all  return  to  the  same  body  from  which 
they  were  separated),  must  necessarily  return  to  the  same  parts 
of  the  body  in  which  they  were  originally  situated.  For 
otherwise,  to  suppose  that  the  hair  recovers  all  that  our 
frequent  clippings  and  shavings  have  taken  away  from  it,  and 
the  nails  all  that  we  have  so  often  pared  off,  presents  to  the 
imagination  such  a  picture  of  ugliness  and  deformity,  as  to 
make  the  resurrection  of  the  body  all  but  incredible.  But 
just  as  if  a  statue  of  some  soluble  metal  were  either  melted 
by  fire,  or  broken  into  dust,  or  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass, 
and  a  sculptor  wished  to  restore  it  from  the  same  quantity  of 
metal,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  completeness  of  the 
work  what  part  of  the  statue  any  given  particle  of  the  ma- 
terial was  put  into,  as  long  as  the  restored  statue  contained 
all  the  material  of  the  original  one  ;  so  God,  the  Artificer  of 
marvellous  and  unspeakable  power,  shall  with  marvellous  and 
unspeakable  rapidity  restore  our  body,  using  up  the  whole 
material  of  which  it  originally  consisted.  Nor  will  it  affect 
the  completeness  of  its  restoration  whether  hairs  return  to 
hairs,  and  nails  to  nails,  or  whether  the  part  of  these  that  liad 
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perished  be  changed  into  flesh,  and  called  to  take  its  place  in 
another  part  of  the  body,  the  great  Artist  taking  careful  heed 
that  nothing  shall  be  unbecoming  or  out  of  place. 

Chap.  xc. — If  there  he  differences  and  inequalities  among  the  bodies  of  those  who 
rise  again,  tliei'c  shall  he  nothing  offensive  or  disproportionate  in  any. 

Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  there  shall  be  differences 
of  stature  among  tliose  who  rise  again,  because  they  were  of 
different  statures  during  life  ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  lean 
shall  rise  again  in  their  former  leanness,  and  the  fat  in  their 
former  fatness.  But  if  it  is  part  of  the  Creator's  design  that 
each  should  preserve  his  own  peculiarities  of  feature,  and 
retain  a  recognisable  likeness  to  his  former  self,  while  in  regard 
to  other  bodily  advantages  all  should  be  equal,  then  the  material 
of  which  each  is  composed  may  be  so  modified  that  none  of  it 
shall  be  lost,  and  that  any  defect  may  be  supplied  by  Him  who 
can  create  at  His  will  out  of  nothing.  But  if  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  rise  again  there  shall  be  a  well-ordered  inequality, 
such  as  there  is  in  the  voices  that  make  up  a  full  harmony, 
then  the  material  of  each  man's  body  shall  be  so  dealt  with 
that  it  shall  form  a  man  fit  for  the  assemblies  of  the  angels, 
and  one  who  shall  bring  nothing  among  them  to  jar  upon  their 
sensibilities.  And  assuredly  nothing  that  is  unseemly  shall 
be  there ;  but  whatever  shall  be  there  shall  be  graceful  and 
becoming  :  for  if  anything  is  not  seemly,  neither  shall  it  be. 

Chap.  xci. — The  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  at  the  resurrection  he  spiritual  bodies. 

The  bodies  of  the  saints,  then,  shall  rise  again  free  from 
every  defect,  from  every  blemish,  as  from  all  corruption, 
weight,  and  impediment.  For  their  ease  of  movement  shall 
be  as  complete  as  their  happiness.  Whence  their  bodies  have 
been  called  spiritual,  though  undoubtedly  they  shall  be  bodies 
and  not  spirits.  For  just  as  now  the  body  is  called  animate, 
though  it  is  a  body,  and  not  a  soul  \anima'\,  so  then  the  body 
shall  be  called  spiritual,  though  it  shall  be  a  body,  not  a  spirit.^ 
Hence,  as  far  as  regards  the  corruption  which  now  weighs 
down  the  soul,  and  the  vices  which  urge  the  flesh  to  lust 
against  the  spirit,^  it  shall  not  then  be  flesh,  but  body ;  for 
there  are  bodies  which  are  called  celestial.  Wherefore  ic  is 
»  1  Cor  XV.  44.  2  wisd.  ix.  16  ;  Gal.  v.  17. 
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said,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ; " 
and,  as  if  in  explanation  of  this,  "  neither  doth  corruption  in- 
herit incorruption."  ^  What  the  apostle  first  called  "  flesh  and 
"blood,"  he  afterwards  calls  "  corruption ; "  and  what  he  first 
called  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he  afterwards  calls  "  incorrup- 
tion." But  as  far  as  regards  the  substance,  even  then  it  shall 
be  flesh.  For  even  after  the  resurrection  the  body  of  Christ 
was  called  flesh.^  The  apostle,  however,  says  :  "  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  ;  "^  because  so  perfect 
shall  then  be  the  harmony  between  flesh  and  spirit,  the  spirit 
keeping  alive  the  subjugated  flesh  without  the  need  of  any 
nourishment,  that  no  part  of  our  nature  shall  be  in  discord 
w^ith  another ;  but  as  we  shall  be  free  from  enemies  without, 
so  we  shall  not  have  ourselves  for  enemies  within. 

Chap.  xcii. — The  resurrection  of  the  lost. 

But  as  for  those  who,  out  of  the  mass  of  perdition  caused  by 
the  first  man's  sin,  are  not  redeemed  through  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  they  too  shall  rise  again,  each  with  his 
own  body,  but  only  to  be  punished  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Now,  whether  they  shall  rise  again  with  all  their 
diseases  and  deformities  of  body,  bringing  with  them  the 
diseased  and  deformed  limbs  which  they  possessed  here,  it 
would  be  labour  lost  to  inquire.  For  we  need  not  weary  our- 
selves speculating  about  their  health  or  their  beauty,  which 
are  matters  uncertain,  when  their  eternal  damnation  is  a 
matter  of  certainty.  Nor  need  we  inquire  in  what  sense 
their  body  shall  be  incorruptible,  if  it  be  susceptible  of  pain  ; 
or  in  what  sense  corruptible,  if  it  be  free  from  the  possibility 
of  death.  For  there  is  no  true  life  except  where  there  is 
happiness  in  life,  and  no  true  incorruption  except  Avhere 
health  is  unbroken  by  any  pain.  When,  however,  the  un- 
happy are  not  permitted  to  die,  then,  if  I  may  so  speak,  death 
itself  dies  not;  and  where  pain  without  intermission  afflicts 
the  soul,  and  never  comes  to  an  end,  corruption  itself  is  not 
completed.  This  is  called  in  Holy  Scripture  "  the  second 
death." ' 

^  I  Cor.  XV.  50.        '^  Luke  xxiv.  39.         ^  1  Cor.  xv.  44.         ■*  Rev.  ii.  2. 
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Chap,  xciir. — Both  the  first  and  the  second  deaths  are  the  consequence  of  sin. 
Punishment  is  pro27ortioned  to  guilt. 

And  neither  the  first  death,  which  takes  place  when  the 
soul  is  compelled  to  leave  the  body,  nor  the  second  death, 
which  takes  place  when  the  soul  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
suffering  body,  would  have  been  inflicted  on  man  had  no  one 
sinned.  And,  of  course,  the  mildest  punisliment  of  all  will  fall 
upon  those  who  have  added  no  actual  sin  to  the  original  sin 
they  brought  with  them ;  and  as  for  the  rest  who  have  added 
such  actual  sins,  the  punishment  of  each  will  be  the  more 
tolerable  in  the  next  world,  according  as  his  iniquity  has  been 
less  in  this  world. 

Chap.  xciv. — The  saints  shall  know  moj^e  fully  in  the  next  world  the  benefits  they 

have  7'eceived  by  grace. 

Thus,  when  reprobate  angels  and  men  are  left  to  endure 
everlasting  punishment,  the  saints  shall  know  more  fully  the 
benefits  they  have  received  by  grace.  Then,  in  contemplation 
of  the  actual  facts,  they  shall  see  more  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  the  psalms,  "  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and 
judgment  ;"^  for  it  is  only  of  unmerited  mercy  that  any  is 
redeemed,  and  only  in  well-merited  judgment  that  any  is 
condemned. 

Chap.  xcv. — God's  judgments  shall  then  be  explained. 

Then  shall  be  made  clear  much  that  is  now  dark.  For 
example,  when  of  two  infants,  whose  cases  seem  in  all  respects 
alike,  one  is  by  the  mercy  of  God  chosen  to  Himself,  and  the 
other  is  by  His  justice  abandoned  (wherein  the  one  who  is 
chosen  may  recognise  what  was  of  justice  due  to  himself,  had 
not  mercy  intervened) ;  why,  of  these  two,  the  one  should 
have  been  chosen  rather  than  the  other,  is  to  us  an  insoluble 
problem.  And  again,  why  miracles  were  not  wrought  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  would  have  repented  at  the  working  of 
the  miracles,  while  they  were  wrought  in  the  presence  of 
others  who,  it  was  known,  would  not  repent.  For  our  Lord 
says  most  distinctly :  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe  unto 
thee,  Bethsaida  !  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in 
you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  re- 

1  Ps.  ci.  1. 
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pented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."  ^  And  assuredly 
there  was  no  injustice  in  God's  not  willing  that  they  should 
be  saved,  though  they  could  have  been  saved  had  He  so  willed 
it.  Then  shall  be  seen  in  the  clearest  light  of  wisdom  what 
with  the  pious  is  now  a  faith,  though  it  is  not  yet  a  matter 
of  certain  knowledge,  how  sure,  how  unchangeable,  and  how 
effectual  is  the  will  of  God ;  how  many  things  He  can  do 
which  He  does  not  will  to  do,  though  willing  nothing  which 
He  cannot  perform  ;  and  how  true  is  the  song  of  the  psalmist, 
"  But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens  ;  He  hath  done  whatsoever 
He  hath  pleased."^  And  this  certainly  is  not  true,  if  God  has 
ever  willed  anything  that  He  has  not  performed  ;  and,  still 
worse,  if  it  was  the  will  of  man  that  hindered  the  Omnipotent 
from  doing  what  He  pleased.  Nothing,  therefore,  happens  but 
by  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent,  He  either  permitting  it  to  be 
done,  or  Himself  doing  it. 

Chap.  xcvi. — The  omnipotent  God  does  well  even  in  the  permission  of  evil. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  God  does  well  even  in  the  permis- 
sion of  what  is  evil.  For  He  permits  it  only  in  the  justice 
of  His  judgment.  And  surely  all  that  is  just  is  good. 
Although,  therefore,  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  is  not  a  good ; 
yet  the  fact  that  evil  as  well  as  good  exists,  is  a  good.  For  if 
it  were  not  a  good  that  evil  should  exist,  its  existence  would 
not  be  permitted  by  the  omnipotent  Good,  who  without  doubt 
can  as  easily  refuse  to  permit  what  He  does  not  wish,  as 
bringj  about  what  He  does  wish.  And  if  we  do  not  believe 
this,  the  very  first  sentence  of  our  creed  is  endangered,  where- 
in we  profess  to  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty.  For 
He  is  not  truly  called  Almighty  if  He  cannot  do  whatsoever 
He  pleases,  or  if  the  power  of  His  almighty  will  is  hindered 
by  the  will  of  any  creature  whatsoever. 

Chap,  xcvii. — In  what  sense  does  the  apostle  say  that  "  God  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  are  not  saved? 

Hence  we  must  inquire  in  what  sense  is  said  of  God  what 
the  apostle  has  mostly  truly  said :  "  Who  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved."  ^  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all,  nor  even  a 
majority,  are  saved  :  so  that  it  would  seem  that  what  God 

»  Matt.  xi.  21.  2  Ps.  cxv.  3.  '  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
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wills  is  not  done,  man's  will  interfering  with,  and  hindering 
the  will  of  God.  When  we  ask  the  reason  why  all  men  are 
not  saved,  the  ordinary  answer  is :  "  Because  men  themselves 
are  not  willing."  This,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  of  infants,  for 
it  is  not  in  their  power  either  to  will  or  not  to  will.  But  if 
we  could  attribute  to  their  will  the  childish  movements  they 
make  at  baptism,  when  they  make  all  the  resistance  they  can, 
we  should  say  that  even  they  are  not  willing  to  be  saved.  Our 
Lord  says  plainly,  however,  in  the  Gospel,  when  upbraiding  the 
impious  city :  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not!"^  as  if  the  will  of  God  had  been 
overcome  by  the  will  of  men,  and  when  the  weakest  stood  in 
the  way  with  their  want  of  will,  the  will  of  the  strongest  could 
not  be  carried  out.  And  where  is  that  omnipotence  which 
hath  done  all  that  it  pleased  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  if  God 
willed  to  gather  together  the  children  of  Jerusalem,  and  did 
not  accomplish  it  ?  or  rather,  Jerusalem  was  not  willing  that 
her  children  should  be  gathered  together  ?  But  even  though  she 
was  unwilling.  He  gathered  together  as  many  of  her  children  as 
He  wished :  for  He  does  not  will  some  things  and  do  them, 
and  will  others  and  do  them  not ;  but  "  He  hath  done  all  that 
He  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 

Chap,  xcviir. — Predestination  to  eternal  life  is  wholly  of  God's  free  grace. 

And,  moreover,  who  will  be  so  foolish  and  blasphemous  as  to 
say  that  God  cannot  change  the  evil  wills  of  men,  whichever, 
whenever,  and  wheresoever  He  chooses,  and  direct  them  to 
what  is  good  ?  But  when  He  does  this.  He  does  it  of  mercy  ; 
when  He  does  it  not,  it  is  of  justice  that  He  does  it  not ;  for 
"He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He 
will  He  hardeneth."^  And  when  the  apostle  said  this,  he 
was  illustrating  the  grace  of  God,  in  connection  with  which  he 
had  just  spoken  of  the  twins  in  the  womb  of  Eebecca,  "  who 
being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not 
of  w^orks,  but  of  Him  that  calleth,  it  was  said  unto  her.  The 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger."^  And  in  reference  to  this 
>  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  '  Rom.  ix.  18.  ^  ^^^^  j^.  12. 
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matter  he  quotes  another  prophetic  testimony  :  "  Jacob  have  I 
loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated." -^     But  perceiving  how  what  he 
had  said  might  affect  those  who  could  not  penetrate  by  their 
understanding  the  depth  of  this  grace :  "  What  shall  we  say 
then  ? "  he  says :  '"'  Is  there  unrighteouness  with  God  ?  God 
forbid."^     For  it  seems  unjust  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  merit 
or  demerit  from  good  or  evil  works,  God  should  love  the  one 
and  hate  the  other.     ISTow,  if  the  apostle  had  wished  us  to 
understand  that  there  were  future  good  works  of  the  one,  and 
evil  works  of  the  other,  which  of  course  God  foreknew,  he 
would  never  have  said,  "  not  of  works,"  but,  "  of  future  works," 
and  in  that  way  would  have  solved  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
there  would  then  have  been  no  difficulty  to  solve.     As  it  is, 
however,  after  answering,  "  God  forbid ; "  that  is,  God  forbid 
that  there  should  be  unrighteousness  with  God ;  he  goes  on  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  God's  doing  this,  and 
says :  "  For  He  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will 
have  compassion."^     Now,  who  but  a  fool  would  think  that 
God  was  unrighteous,  either  in  inflicting  penal  justice  on  those 
who  had  earned  it,  or  in  extending  mercy  to  the  unworthy  ? 
Then  he  draws  his  conclusion:  "So  then  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."*     Thus  both  the  twins  were  born  children  of  wrath, 
not  on  account  of  any  works  of  their  own,  but  because  they 
were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  that  original  condemnation  which 
came  through  Adam.     But  He  who  said,  "  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,"  loved  Jacob  of  His  undeserved 
grace,  and  hated  Esau  of  His  deserved  judgment.     And  as 
this  judgment  was  due  to  both,  the  former  learnt  from  the  case 
of  the  latter  that  the  fact  of  the  same  punishment  not  falKng 
upon  himself  gave  him  no  room  to  glory  in  any  merit  of  his 
own,  but  only  in  the  riches  of  the  divine  grace ;  because  "  it 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy."     And  indeed  the  whole  face,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  every  lineament  of  the  counte- 
nance of  Scripture  conveys  by  a  very  profound  analogy  this 

1  Rom.  ix.  13  ;  Mai.  i.  2,  3.  ^  Horn.  ix.  14. 

*  Horn.  ix.  15  ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  19.  *  Horn.  ix.  16, 
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wholesome  warning  to  every  one  who  looks  carefully  into  it, 
that  he  who  glories  should  glory  in  the  Lord.^ 

Chap.  xcix. — As  God's  mercy  is  free,  so  His  judgments  are  just,  and  cannot 

be  gainsaid. 

N"ow  after  commending  the  mercy  of  God,  saying,  "  So  it 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy,"  that  he  might  commend  Plis  justice 
also  (for  the  man  who  does  not  obtain  mercy  finds,  not  iniquity, 
but  justice,  there  being  no  iniquity  with  God),  he  immediately 
adds :  "  For  the  scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this 
same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my 
power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  through- 
out all  the  earth."  ^  And  then  he  draws  a  conclusion  that 
applies  to  both,  that  is,  both  to  His  mercy  and  His  justice : 
"  Therefore  hath  He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  He  will  He  hardeneth."^  "  He  hath  mercy "  of  His 
great  goodness,  "  He  hardeneth "  without  any  injustice ;  so 
that  neither  can  he  that  is  pardoned  glory  in  any  merit  of  his 
own,  nor  he  that  is  condemned  complain  of  anything  but  his 
own  demerit.  For  it  is  grace  alone  that  separates  the  re- 
deemed from  the  lost,  all  having  been  involved  in  one 
common  perdition  through  their  common  origin.  Now  if  any 
one,  on  hearing  this,  should  say,  "  Why  doth  He  yet  find 
fault  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  His  will  ? "  *  as  if  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  being  bad,  because  God  hath 
mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He 
hardeneth,  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  answer 
as  we  see  the  apostle  answ^ered :  "  Nay,  but,  0  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  Him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  Thou  made  me  thus  ? 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?"^ 
Now  some  foolish  people  think  that  in  this  place  the  apostle 
had  no  answer  to  give ;  and  for  want  of  a  reason  to  render, 
rebuked  the  presumption  of  his  interrogator.  But  there  is 
great  weight  in  this  saying :  "  Nay,  but,  0  man,  who  art 
thou  ? "  and  in  such  a  matter  as  this  it  suggests  to  a  man  in  a 

'  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  31.  '  Rom.  ix.  17  ;  Ex.  ix.  16.  ^  p,om.  ix.  18. 

*  Rom.  ix.  19.  ^  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 
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single  word  the  limits  of  his  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  in  reality  convey  an  important  reason.  For  if  a  man 
does  not  understand  these  matters,  who  is  he  that  he  should 
reply  against  God  ?  And  if  he  does  understand  them,  he 
finds  no  further  room  for  reply.  For  then  he  perceives  that 
the  whole  human  race  was  condemned  in  its  rebellious  head 
by  a  divine  judgment  so  just,  that  if  not  a  single  member 
of  the  race  had  been  redeemed,  no  one  could  justly  have 
questioned  the  justice  of  God;  and  that  it  was  right  that 
those  who  are  redeemed  should  be  redeemed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show,  by  the  greater  number  who  are  unredeemed  and  left 
in  their  just  condemnation,  what  the  whole  race  deserved,  and 
whither  the  deserved  judgment  of  God  would  lead  even  the  re- 
deemed, did  not  His  undeserved  mercy  interpose,  so  that  every 
mouth  might  be  stopped  of  those  who  wish  to  glory  in  their 
own  merits,  and  that  he  that  glorieth  might  glory  in  the  Lord.^ 

Chap.  c. — The  will  of  God  is  never  defeated,  though  much  is  done  that  is 

contrary  to  His  will. 

These  are  the  great  works  of  the  Lord,  sought  out  accord- 
ing to  all  His  pleasure,^  and  so  wisely  sought  out,  that  when  the 
intelligent  creation,  both  angelic  and  human,  sinned,  doing  not 
His  will  but  their  own.  He  used  the  very  will  of  the  creature 
which  was  working  in  opposition  to  the  Creator's  will  as  an 
instrument  for  carrying  out  His  will,  the  supremely  Good 
thus  turning  to  good  account  even  what  is  evil,  to  the  con- 
demnation of  those  whom  in  His  justice  He  has  predestined 
to  punishment,  and  to  the  salvation  of  those  whom  in  His 
mercy  He  has  predestined  to  grace.  For,  as  far  as  relates  to 
their  own  consciousness,  these  creatures  did  what  God  wished 
not  to  be  done :  but  in  view  of  God's  omnipotence,  they  could 
in  no  wise  effect  their  purpose.  For  in  the  very  fact  that 
they  acted  in  opposition  to  His  will,  His  will  concerning 
them  was  fulfilled.  And  hence  it  is  that  "  the  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  according  to  all  His  pleasure," 
because  in  a  way  unspeakably  strange  and  wonderful,  even 
what  is  done  in  opposition  to  His  will  does  not  defeat  His 

1  Rom.  iii.  19  ;  1  Cor.  i.  31. 

-  Ps.  cxi.  2  (LXX.) :  "The  worlds  of  tlie  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  tlu-m 
that  have  pleasure  therein."     (A.V.) 
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will.  For  it  would  not  be  done  did  He  not  permit  it  (and 
of  course  His  permission  is  not  unwilling,  but  willing) ;  nor 
would  a  Good  Being  permit  evil  to  be  done  only  that  in  His 
omnipotence  He  can  turn  evil  into  good. 

Chap.  ci.  —  The  will  of  God,  which  is  always  good,  is  sometimes  fulfilled 
through  the  evil  will  of  man. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  man  in  the  goodness  of  his  will 
desires  something  that  God  does  not  desire,  even  though  God's 
will  is  also  good,  nay,  much  more  fully  and  more  surely  good 
(for  His  will  never  can  be  evil) :  for  example,  if  a  good  son  is 
anxious  that  his  father  should  live,  when  it  is  God's  good  will 
that  he  should  die.  Again,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  with  evil 
will  to  desire  what  God  wills  in  His  goodness :  for  example, 
if  a  bad  son  wishes  his  father  to  die,  when  this  is  also  the 
will  of  God.  It  is  plain  that  the  former  wishes  what  God 
does  not  wish,  and  that  the  latter  wishes  what  God  does  wish ; 
and  yet  the  filial  love  of  the  former  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  good  will  of  God,  though  its  desire  is  different  from  God's, 
than  the  want  of  filial  affection  of  the  latter,  though  its  desire 
is  the  same  as  God's.  So  necessary  is  it,  in  determining 
whether  a  man's  desire  is  one  to  be  approved  or  disapproved, 
to  consider  what  it  is  proper  for  man,  and  what  it  is  proper 
for  God,  to  desire,  and  what  is  in  each  case  the  real  motive  of 
the  will.  For  God  accomplishes  some  of  His  purposes,  which 
of  course  are  all  good,  through  the  evil  desires  of  wicked  men  : 
for  example,  it  was  through  the  wicked  designs  of  the  Jews, 
working  out  the  good  purpose  of  the  Father,  that  Christ  was 
slain ;  and  this  event  was  so  truly  good,  that  when  the 
Apostle  Peter  expressed  his  unwillingness  that  it  should  take 
place,  he  was  designated  Satan  by  Him  who  had  come  to  be 
slain.^  How  good  seemed  the  intentions  of  the  pious  believers 
who  were  unwilling  that  Paul  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  lest 
the  evils  which  Agabus  had  foretold  should  there  befall  him  !  ^ 
And  yet  it  was  God's  purpose  that  he  should  suffer  these  evils 
lor  preaching  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  thereby  become  o. 
witness  for  Christ.  And  this  purpose  of  His,  which  was 
good,  God  did  not  fulfil  through  the  good  counsels  of  the 
Christians,  but  through  the  evil  counsels  of  the  Jews ;  so  that 

»  Matt.  xvi.  21-23.  ^  ^^ts  xxi.  10-12. 
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those  who  opposed  His  purpose  were  more  truly  His  servants 
thaa  those  who  were  the  willing  instruments  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Chap.  cii. — The  will  of  the  omnipotent  God  is  never  defeated,  and  is  never  evil. 

But  however  strong  may  be  the  purposes  either  of  angels 
or  of  men,  whether  of  good  or  bad,  whether  these  purposes 
fall  in  with  the  will  of  God  or  run  counter  to  it,  the  will  of 
the  Omnipotent  is  never  defeated ;  and  His  will  never  can  be 
evil ;  because  even  when  it  inflicts  evil  it  is  just,  and  what 
is  just  is  certainly  not  evil.  The  omnipotent  God,  then, 
whether  in  mercy  He  pitieth  whom  He  will,  or  in  judgment 
hardeneth  whom  He  will,  is  never  unjust  in  what  He  does, 
never  does  anything  except  of  His  own  free-will,  and  never 
wills  anything  that  He  does  not  perform. 

Chap.  cm. — Interpretation  of  the  expression  in  1  Tim.  ii.  4  :  "  Who  ivill  have 

all  men  to  be  saved." 

Accordingly,  when  we  hear  and  read  in  Scripture  that  He 
"will  have  all  men  to  be  saved," ^  although  we  know  well 
that  all  men  are  not  saved,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
restrict  the  omnipotence  of  God,  but  are  rather  to  understand 
the  Scripture,  "Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,"  as 
meaning  that  no  man  is  saved  unless  God  wills  his  salvation : 
not  that  there  is  no  man  whose  salvation  He  does  not  will, 
but  that  no  man  is  saved  apart  from  His  will;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  should  pray  Him  to  will  our  salvation,  because 
if  He  will  it,  it  must  necessarily  be  accomplished.  And  it 
was  of  prayer  to  God  that  the  apostle  was  speaking  when  he 
used  this  expression.  And  on  the  same  principle  we  interpret 
the  expression  in  the  Gospel :  "  The  true  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  :  "  ^  not  that  there  is  no 
man  who  is  not  enlightened,  but  that  no  man  is  enlightened 
except  by  Him.  Or,  it  is  said,  "Who  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved;"  not  that  there  is  no  man  whose  salvation  He  does 
not  will  (for  how,  then,  explain  the  fact  that  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  work  miracles  in  the  presence  of  some  who.  He  said, 
would  have  repented  if  He  had  worked  them  ?),  but  that  we 
are  to  understand  by  "  all  men,"  the  human  race  in  all 
1 1  Tim.  ii.  4.  =  John  i.  9. 
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its  varieties  of  rank  and  circumstances, — kings,  subjects ; 
noble,  plebeian,  high,  low,  learned,  and  unlearned ;  the  sound 
in  body,  the  feeble,  the  clever,  the  dull,  the  foolish,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  and  those  of  middling  circumstances ;  males, 
females,  infants,  boys,  youths ;  young,  middle-aged,  and  old 
men ;  of  every  tongue,  of  every  fashion,  of  all  arts,  of  all  pro- 
fessions, with  all  the  innumerable  differences  cf  will  and  con- 
science, and  whatever  else  there  is  that  makes  a  distinction 
among  men.  For  which  of  all  these  classes  is  there  out  of 
which  God  does  not  will  that  men  should  be  saved  in  all 
nations  through  His  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  and  there- 
fore does  save  them ;  for  the  Omnipotent  cannot  wdll  in  vain, 
whatsoever  He  may  will  ?  Now  the  apostle  had  enjoined 
that  prayers  should  be  made  for  all  men,  and  had  specially 
added,  "For  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,"  who 
might  be  supposed,  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  worldly  station, 
to  shrink  from  the  humility  of  the  Christian  faith.  Then 
saying,  "  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
our  Saviour,"  that  is,  that  prayers  should  be  made  for  such  as 
these,  he  immediately  adds,  as  if  to  remove  any  ground  of 
despair,  "Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  ^  God,  then,  in  His  great 
condescension  has  judged  it  good  to  grant  to  the  prayers  of 
the  humble  the  salvation  of  the  exalted ;  and  assuredly  we 
have  many  examples  of  this.  Our  Lord,  too,  makes  use  of 
the  same  mode  of  speech  in  the  Gospel,  when  He  says  to  the 
Pharisees  :  "  Ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and  every  herb."  ^  For 
the  Pliarisees  did  not  tithe  what  belonged  to  others,  nor  all 
the  herbs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands.  As,  then, 
in  this  place  we  must  understand  by  "  every  herb,"  every  kind 
of  herbs,  so  in  the  former  passage  we  may  understand  by  "  all 
men,"  every  sort  of  men.  And  we  may  interpret  it  in  any 
other  way  we  please,  so  long  as  we  are  not  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  omnipotent  God  has  willed  anything  to  be 
done  which  was  not  done :  for,  setting  aside  all  ambiguities,  if 
"  He  hath  done  all  that  He  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  '^ 

1  1  Tim.  ii.  1-4.  ^  L^^^^e  xi.  42.     ("All  manner  of  herbs."    A.V.) 

'  Ps.  cxv.  3.     (*'Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  :  He  hath  done  whatsoever  He 
hath  pleased. "    A.Y.) 
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as  the  psalmist  sings  of  Him,  He  certainly  did  not  will  to  do 
anything  that  He  hath  not  done. 

Chap,  civ. — God,  forehioivlng  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  ordered  His  own 

jnirposes  accordingly. 

Wherefore,  God  would  have  been  willing  to  preserve  even 
the  first  man  in  that  state  of  salvation  in  which  he  was  created, 
and  after  he  had  begotten  sons  to  remove  him  at  a  fit  time, 
without  the  intervention  of  death,  to  a  better  place,  where  he 
should  have  been  not  only  free  from  sin,  but  free  even  from 
the  desire  of  sinning,  if  He  had  foreseen  that  man  would  have 
the  stedfast  will  to  persist  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which 
he  was  created.  But  as  He  foresaw  that  man  would  make  a 
bad  use  of  his  free-will,  that  is,  would  sin,  God  arranged  His 
own  designs  rather  with  a  view  to  do  good  to  man  even  in  his 
sinfulness,  that  thus  the  good  will  of  the  Omnipotent  might 
not  be  made  void  by  the  evil  will  of  man,  but  might  be 
fulfilled  in  spite  of  it. 

Ohap.  cv. — Man  was  so  created  as  to  he  able  to  cJioose  either  good  or  evil:  in  the 
future  life,  the  choice  of  evil  will  be  impossible. 

Now  it  was  expedient  that  man  should  be  at  first  so  created, 
as  to  have  it  in  his  power  both  to  will  w^hat  was  right  and  to 
will  what  was  wrong ;  not  without  reward  if  he  willed  the 
former,  and  not  without  punishment  if  he  willed  the  latter. 
But  in  the  future  life  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  will  evil ; 
and  yet  this  will  constitute  no  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
his  will.  On  the  contrary,  his  will  shall  be  much  freer  when 
it  shall  be  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  slave  of  sin. 
We  should  never  think  of  blaming  the  will,  or  saying  that  it 
was  no  will,  or  that  it  was  not  to  be  called  free,  when  we  so 
desire  happiness,  that  not  only  do  we  shrink  from  misery, 
but  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  As,  then,  the 
soul  even  now  finds  it  impossible  to  desire  unhappiness,  so  in 
future  it  shall  be  wholly  impossible  for  it  to  desire  sin.  But 
God's  arrangement  was  not  to  be  broken,  according  to  which 
He  willed  to  show  how  good  is  a  rational  being  who  is  able 
even  to  refrain  from  sin,  and  yet  how  much  better  is  one  who 
cannot  sin  at  all ;  just  as  that  was  an  inferior  sort  of  im- 
mortality, and  yet  it  was  immortality,  when  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  avoid  death,  although  there  is  reserved  for  the 
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future  a  more  perfect  immortality,  when  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  man  to  die. 

Chap.  cvi. — The  grace  of  God  was  necessary  to  man's  salvation  before  the  fall, 

as  ivell  as  after  it. 

The  former  immortality  man  lost  through  the  exercise  of 
his  free-will ;  the  latter  he  shall  obtain  through  grace,  whereas, 
if  he  had  not  sinned,  he  should  have  obtained  it  by  desert. 
Even  in  that  case,  however,  there  could  have  been  no  merit 
without  grace ;  because,  although  the  mere  exercise  of  man's 
free-will  was  sufficient  to  bring  in  sin,  his  free-will  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  his  maintenance  in  righteousness, 
unless  God  had  assisted  it  by  imparting  a  portion  of  His 
unchangeable  goodness.  Just  as  it  is  in  man's  power  to 
die  whenever  he  will  (for,  not  to  speak  of  other  means, 
any  one  can  put  an  end  to  himself  by  simple  abstinence 
from  food),  but  the  mere  will  cannot  preserve  life  in  the 
absence  of  food  and  the  other  means  of  life  ;  so  man  in 
paradise  was  able  of  his  mere  will,  simply  by  abandoning 
righteousness,  to  destroy  himself ;  but  to  have  maintained  a 
life  of  righteousness  would  have  been  too  much  for  his  will, 
unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  the  Creator's  power.  After 
the  fall,  however,  a  more  abundant  exercise  of  God's  mercy 
was  required,  because  the  will  itself  had  to  be  freed  from  the 
bondage  in  which  it  was  held  by  sin  and  death.  And  the 
will  owes  its  freedom  in  no  degree  to  itself,  but  solely  to  the 
grace  of  God  which  comes  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that 
the  very  will,  through  which  we  accept  all  the  other  gifts  of 
God  which  lead  us  on  to  His  eternal  gift,  is  itself  prepared  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  Scripture  says.^ 

Chap.  cvii. — Eternal  life,  though  the  reivard  of  good  icorJcs,  is  itself  the 

gift  of  God. 

Wherefore,  even  eternal  life  itself,  which  is  surely  the  reward 
of  good  works,  the  apostle  calls  the  gift  of  God.  "For  the 
wages  of  sin,"  he  says,  "  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."^  Wages  {stijpendmm)  is 
paid  as  a  recompense  for  military  service ;  it  is  not  a  gift : 

1  Prov.  xvi.  1.     {"The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man  ...  is  from  the 
Lord."     A.V.) 
*  Kom.  vi.  23. 
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wherefore  lie  says,  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  to  show  that 
death  was  not  inflicted  undeservedly,  but  as  the  due  re- 
compense of  sin.  But  a  gift,  unless  it  is  wholly  unearned,  is 
not  a  gift  at  all.^  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  man's 
good  deserts  are  themselves  the  gift  of  God,  so  that  when 
these  obtain  the  recompense  of  eternal  life,  it  is  simply  grace 
given  for  grace.  Man,  therefore,  was  so  made  upright  that, 
though  unable  to  remain  in  his  uprightness  without  divine 
help,  he  could  of  his  own  mere  will  depart  from  it.  And 
whichever  of  these  courses  he  had  chosen,  God's  will  w^ould 
have  been  done,  either  by  him,  or  concerning  him.  Therefore, 
as  he  chose  to  do  his  own  will  rather  than  God's,  the  will  of 
God  is  fulfilled  concerning  him  ;  for  God,  out  of  one  and  the 
same  heap  of  perdition  which  constitutes  the  race  of  man, 
makes  one  vessel  to  honour,  another  to  dishonour ;  to  honour 
in  mercy,  to  dishonour  in  judgment  ;^  that  no  one  may  glory 
in  man,  and  consequently  not  in  himself. 

Chap,  cviii. — A  Mediator  was  necessary  to  reconcile  us  to  God  ;  and  unless  this 
Mediator  had  been  God,  He  could  not  have  been  our  Uedeemer. 

For  we  could  not  be  redeemed,  even  through  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  if  He 
were  not  also  God.  Now  when  Adam  was  created,  he,  being 
a  righteous  man,  had  no  need  of  a  mediator.  But  when  sin 
had  placed  a  wide  gulf  between  God  and  the  human  race,  it 
was  expedient  that  a  Mediator,  who  alone  of  the  human  race 
was  born,  lived,  and  died  without  sin,  should  reconcile  us  to 
God,  and  procure  even  for  our  bodies  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,  in  order  that  the  pride  of  man  might  be  exposed  and 
cured  through  the  humility  of  God  ;  that  man  might  be  shown 
how  far  he  had  departed  from  God,  when  God  became  incar- 
nate to  bring  him  back  ;  that  an  example  might  be  set  to 
disobedient  man  in  the  life  of  obedience  of  the  God-Man; 
that  the  fountain  of  grace  might  be  opened  by  the  Only- 
begotten  taking  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  a  form 
which  had  no  antecedent  merit ;  that  an  earnest  of  that 
resurrection  of  the  body  which  is  promised  to  the  redeemed 
might  be  given  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Eedeemer ;  that  the 
devil  might  be  subdued  by  the  same  nature  which  it  was  his 

*  Comp.  Eom.  xi.  6.  '  Horn.  ix.  21. 
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boast  to  have  deceived,  and  yet  man  not  glorified,  lest  pride 
should  again  spring  np  ;  and,  in  fine,  with  a  view  to  all  the 
advantages  which  the  thoughtful  can  perceive  and  describe,  or 
perceive  without  being  able  to  describe,  as  flowing  from  the 
transcendent  mystery  of  the  person  of  the  Mediator. 

Chap.  cix. — The  state  of  the  soul  during  the  interval  between  death  and  the 

resurrection. 

During  the  time,  moreover,  which  intervenes  between  a 
man's  death  and  the  final  resurrection,  the  soul  dwells  in  a 
hidden  retreat,  where  it  enjoys  rest  or  suffers  affliction  just  in 
proportion  to  the  merit  it  has  earned  by  the  life  which  it  led 
on  earth. 

Chap.  ex. — The  henejit  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  from  the  sacraments  and  alms 

of  their  living  friends. 

Xor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  benefited 
by  the  piety  of  their  living  friends,  who  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ]\Iediator,  or  give  alms  in  the  church  on  their  behalf. 
But  these  services  are  of  advantage  only  to  those  who  during 
their  lives  have  earned  such  merit,  that  services  of  this  kind 
can  help  them.  Tor  there  is  a  manner  of  life  which  is  neither 
so  good  as  not  to  require  these  services  after  death,  nor  so  bad 
that  such  services  are  of  no  avail  after  death  ;  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  kind  of  life  so  good  as  not  to  require  them;  and 
again,  one  so  bad  that  when  life  is  over  they  render  no  help. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  this  life  that  all  the  merit  or  demerit  is 
acquired,  which  can  either  relieve  or  aggravate  a  man's  suffer- 
ings after  this  life.  No  one,  then,  need  hope  that  after  he  is 
dead  he  shall  obtain  merit  with  God  which  he  has  neglected 
to  secure  here.  And  accordingly  it  is  plain  that  the  services 
v/hich  the  church  celebrates  for  the  dead  are  in  no  way 
opposed  to  the  apostle's  words  :  "  For  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment- seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ;  "  ^  for  the  merit  which  ren- 
ders such  services  as  I  speak  of  profitable  to  a  man,  is  earned 
while  he  lives  in  the  body.  It  is  not  to  every  one  that  these 
services  are  profitable.  And  why  are  they  not  profitable  to 
all,  except  because  of  the  different  kinds  of  lives  that  men 
'  2  Cor.  V.  10 ;  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  10. 
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lead  in  the  body  ?  When,  then,  sacrifices  either  of  the  altar  or 
of  alms  are  offered  on  behalf  of  all  the  baptized  dead,  they  are 
thank-offerings  for  the  very  good,  they  are  propitiatory  offerings 
for  the  not  very  bad ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  very  bad,  even 
though  they  do  not  assist  the  dead,  they  are  a  species  of  con- 
solation to  the  living.  And  where  they  are  profitable,  their 
benefit  consists  either  in  obtaining  a  full  remission  of  sins,  or 
at  least  in  making  the  condemnation  more  tolerable. 

Chap.  cxi. — After  the  resurrection  there  shall  he  two  distinct  kmgdoms,  one  of 
eternal  happiness,  the  other  of  eternal  misery. 

After  the  resurrection,  however,  when  the  final,  universal 
judgment  has  been  completed,  there  shall  be  two  kingdoms, 
each  with  its  own  distinct  boundaries,  the  one  Christ's,  the 
other  the  Devil's  ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  good,  the  other  of 
the  bad, — both,  however,  consisting  of  angels  and  men.  The 
former  shall  have  no  will,  the  latter  no  power,  to  sin,  and 
neither  shall  have  any  power  to  choose  death ;  but  the  former 
shall  live  truly  and  happily  in  eternal  life,  the  latter  shall  drag 
a  miserable  existence  in  eternal  death  without  the  power  of 
dying ;  for  the  life  and  the  death  shall  both  be  without  end. 
But  among  the  former  there  shall  be  degrees  of  happiness,  one 
being  more  pre-eminently  happy  than  another ;  and  among  the 
latter  there  shall  be  degrees  of  misery,  one  being  more  endur- 
ably  miserable  than  another. 

Chap,  cxii, — There  is  no  ground  in  Scriptm-e  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments. 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  that  some,  indeed  very  many,  make  moan 
over  the  eternal  pimishment,  and  perpetual,  unintermitted 
torments  of  the  lost,  and  say  they  do  not  believe  it  shall  be 
so ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  directly  oppose  themselves  to  Holy 
Scripture,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  feelings,  they 
soften  down  everything  that  seems  hard,  and  give  a  milder 
turn  to  statements  which  they  think  are  rather  designed  to 
terrify  than  to  be  received  as  literally  true.  For  "  Hath  God," 
they  say,  "  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  hath  He  in  anger  shut  up 
His  tender  mercies  ?  "^  N'ow,  they  read  this  in  one  of  the  holy 
psalms.  But  without  doubt  we  are  to  understand  it  as  spoken 
of  those  who  are  elsewhere  called  "  vessels  of  mercy,""  because 

*  Ts.  Ixxvii.  t\  ^  Kom.  ix.  23. 
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even  they  are  freed  from  misery  not  on  account  of  any  merit 
of  their  own,  but  solely  through  the  pity  of  God.  Or,  if  the 
men  we  speak  of  insist  that  this  passage  applies  to  all  man- 
kind, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  therefore  suppose  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  those  of  whom  it  is 
said,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ; " 
for  this  shall  end  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  happiness  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  but  the  righteous 
unto  life  eternal."  ^  But  let  them  suppose,  if  the  thought  gives 
them  pleasure,  that  the  pains  of  the  damned  are,  at  certain 
intervals,  in  some  degree  assuaged.  For  even  in  this  case  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  is,  their  condemnation  (for  it  is  this,  and 
not  any  disturbed  feeling  in  the  mind  of  God  that  is  called  His 
wrath),  abideth  upon  them  ;^  that  is,  His  wrath,  though  it  still 
remains,  does  not  shut  up  His  tender  mercies ;  though  His 
tender  mercies  are  exhibited,  not  in  putting  an  end  to  their 
eternal  punishment,  but  in  mitigating,  or  in  granting  them  a 
respite  from,  their  torments ;  for  the  psalm  does  not  say,  "  to 
put  an  end  to  His  anger,"  or,  "  when  His  anger  is  passed  by," 
but  "  in  His  anger."  Now,  if  this  anger  stood  alone,  or  if  it 
existed  in  the  smallest  conceivable  degree,  yet  to  be  lost  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  an  exile  from  the  city  of  God,  to 
be  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  to  have  no  share  in  that 
great  goodness  which  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that  fear 
Him,  and  hath  w^rought  out  for  them  that  trust  in  Him,'^ 
would  be  a  punishment  so  great,  that,  supposing  it  to  be 
eternal,  no  torments  that  we  know  of,  continued  through  as 
many  ages  as  man's  imagination  can  conceive,  could  be 
compared  with  it. 

CnAP.  cxiii.  —  The  death  of  the  wicked  shall  be  eternal  in  the  same  sense  as 

the  life  of  the  saints. 

This  perpetual  death  of  the  wicked,  then,  that  is,  their 
alienation  from  the  life  of  God,  shall  abide  for  ever,  and  shall 
be  common  to  them  all,  whatever  men,  prompted  by  their 
human  affections,  may  conjecture  as  to  a  variety  of  punish- 
ments, or  as  to  a  mitigation  or  intermission  of  their  woes  ; 
just  as  the  eternal  life  of  the  saints  shall  abide  for  ever,  and 
shall  be  common  to  them  all,  whatever  grades  of  rank  and 
»  Matt.  XXV.  46.  -  John  iii.  36.  =*  Ps.  xxxi.  19. 
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honour    there    may    be    among    those    who    shine    with    an 
harmonious  effulgence. 

Chap.  cxiV.—  Having  dealt  with  faith,  we  now  come  to  speah  of  hope.     Emry- 
thing  that  pertains  to  hope  is  embraced  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Out  of  this  confession  of  faith,  which  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  the  Creed,  and  which,  carnally  understood,  is  milk 
for  babes,  but,  spiritually  apprehended  and  studied,  is  meat 
for  strong  men,  springs  the  good  Jiope  of  believers ;  and  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  holy  love.  But  of  these  matters,  all  of 
which  are  true  objects  of  faith,  those  only  pertain  to  hope 
which  are  embraced  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  For,  "  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man  "  ^  is  the  testimony  of  holy  writ ; 
and,  consequently,  this  curse  attaches  also  to  the  man  who 
trusteth  in  himself.  Therefore,  except  from  God  the  Lord  we 
ought  to  ask  for  nothing  either  that  we  hope  to  do  well,  or 
hope  to  obtain  as  a  reward  of  our  good  works. 

Chap.  cxv. — The  seven  petitions  oj  the  Lord's  Prayer,  according  to  Matthew. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  the 
Lord's  Prayer  seems  to  embrace  seven  petitions,  three  of  which 
ask  for  eternal  blessings,  and  the  remaining  four  for  temporal ; 
these  latter,  however,  being  necessary  antecedents  to  the 
attainment  of  the  eternal.  For  when  we  say,  "  Hallowed  be 
Thy  name  :  Thy  kingdom  come :  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven "  ^  (which  some  have  interpreted,  not  un- 
fairly, in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit),  we  ask  for  blessings  that 
are  to  be  enjoyed  for  ever;  which  are  indeed  begun  in  this 
world,  and  grow  in  us  as  we  grow  in  grace,  but  in  their  per- 
fect state,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  another  life,  shall  be  a 
possession  for  evermore.  But  when  we  say,  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread :  and  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors :  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil,"^  who  does  not  see  that  we  ask  for  blessings  that 
have  reference  to  the  wants  of  this  present  life  ?  In  that 
eternal  life,  where  we  hope  to  live  for  ever,  the  hallowing  of 
God's  name,  and  His  kingdom,  and  His  will  in  our  spirit  and 
body,  shall  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  shall  endure  to  ever- 
lasting.     But  our  daihj  bread  is  so  called  because  there  is 

^  Jer.  xvii.  5.  ^  Matt.  vi.  9,  10.  '^  Matt.  vi.  11-13. 
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here  constant  need  for  as  much  nourishment  as  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh  demand,  whether  we  understand  the  expression 
spiritually,  or  carnalty,  or  in  both  senses.  It  is  here  too  that 
we  need  the  forgiveness  that  we  ask,  for  it  is  here  that  we 
commit  the  sins ;  here  are  the  temptations  which  allure  or 
drive  us  into  sin ;  here,  in  a  word,  is  the  evil  from  which  we 
desire  deliverance  :  but  in  that  other  world  there  shall  be  none 
of  these  things. 

Chap.  cxvr. — Luke  expresses  the  substance  of  these  seven  petitions  more 

briefly  in  five. 

But  the  Evangelist  Luke  in  his  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
embraces  not  seven,  but  five  petitions  :  not,  of  course,  that 
there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the  two  evangelists,  but  that 
Luke  indicates  by  his  very  brevity  the  mode  in  which  the 
seven  petitions  of  Matthew  are  to  be  understood.  For  God's 
name  is  hallowed  in  the  spirit ;  and  God's  kingdom  shall  come 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Luke,  therefore,  intending  to 
show  that  the  third  petition  is  a  sort  of  repetition  of  the  first 
two,  has  chosen  to  indicate  that  by  omitting  the  third  alto- 
gether.^ Then  he  adds  three  others  ;  one  for  daily  bread, 
another  for  pardon  of  sin,  another  for  immunity  from 
temptation.  And  what  Matthew  puts  as  the  last  petition, 
"  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  Luke  has  omitted,^  to  show  us 
that  it  is  embraced  in  the  previous  petition  about  tempta- 
tion. Matthew,  indeed,  himself  says,  "  hut  deliver,"  not  "  and 
deliver,"  as  if  to  show  that  the  petitions  are  virtually  one  : 
do  not  this,  but  this  ;  so  that  every  man  is  to  understand 
that  he  is  delivered  from  evil  in  the  very  fact  of  his  not  being 
led  into  temptation. 

Chap,  cxvir. — Love,  which  is  greater  than  faith  and  hope,  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  now  as  to  love,  which  the  aj)ostle  declares  to  be  greater 
than  the  other  two  graces,  that  is,  than  faith  and  hope,^  the 
greater  the  measure  in  which  it  dwells  in  a  man,  the  better  is 
the  man  in  whom  it  dwells.  For  when  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  a  man  is  good,  one  does  not  ask  what  he  believes, 
or  what  he  hopes,  but  what  he  loves.  For  the  man  who  loves 
aright  no  doubt  believes  and  hopes  aright ;  whereas  the  man 
^  These  petitions  are  not  omitted  in  the  Authorized  Version.        ^  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
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who  has  not  love  believes  in  vain,  even  though  his  beliefs  are 
true ;  and  hopes  in  vain,  even  though  the  objects  of  his  hope 
are  a  real  part  of  true  happiness  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  believes 
and  hopes  for  this,  that  he  may  obtain  by  prayer  the  blessing 
of  love.  For,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  hope  without  love, 
it  may  yet  happen  that  a  man  does  not  love  that  which  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his  hope ;  as,  for  example,  if  he 
hopes  for  eternal  life  (and  who  is  there  that  does  not  desire 
this  ?)  and  yet  does  not  love  righteousness,  without  which  no 
one  can  attain  to  eternal  life.  Now  this  is  the  true  faith  of 
Christ  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  "  which  worketh  by  love  ;  "^ 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  it  does  not  yet  embrace  in  its 
love,  asks  that  it  may  receive,  seeks  that  it  may  find,  and 
knocks  that  it  may  be  opened  unto  it.^  Eor  faith  obtains 
through  prayer  that  which  the  law  commands.  Tor  without 
the  gift  of  God,  that  is,  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom 
love  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,^  the  law  can  command,  but 
it  cannot  assist ;  and,  moreover,  it  makes  a  man  a  transgressor, 
for  he  can  no  longer  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  ignorance. 
Now  carnal  lust  reigns  where  there  is  not  the  love  of  God. 

Chap,  cxviii. — The  four  stages  of  the  Christian's  life,  and  the  four  corresponding 

stages  of  the  Church's  history. 

When,  sunk  in  the  darkest  depths  of  ignorance,  man  lives 
according  to  the  flesh,  undisturbed  by  any  struggle  of  reason 
or  conscience,  this  is  his  first  state.  Afterwards,  when  through 
the  law  has  come  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  not  yet  interposed  His  aid,  man,  striving  to  live  according 
to  the  law,  is  thwarted  in  his  efforts  and  falls  into  conscious 
sin,  and  so,  being  overcome  of  sin,  becomes  its  slave  ("  for 
of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  in 
bondage  "*) ;  and  thus  the  effect  produced  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  commandment  is  this,  that  sin  worketh  in  man  all  manner 
of  concupiscence,  and  he  is  involved  in  the  additional  guilt  of 
wilful  transgression,  and  that  is  fulfilled  which  is  written : 
"  The  law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound."^  This  is 
man's  second  state.  But  if  God  has  regard  to  him,  and  in- 
spires him  with  faith   in  God's  help,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 

1  Gal.  V.  6.  -  Matt.  vii.  7.  ^  Rom.  v.  5. 

*  2  Pet.  ii.  19.  *  Rom.  v.  20. 
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begins  to  work  in  him,  then  the  mightier  power  of  love  strives 
against  the  power  of  the  flesh ;  and  although  there  is  still  in 
the  man's  own  nature  a  power  that  fights  against  him  (for  his 
disease  is  not  completely  cured),  yet  he  lives  the  life  of  the 
just  by  faith,  and  lives  in  righteousness  so  far  as  he  does  not 
yield  to  evil  lust,  but  conquers  it  by  the  love  of  holiness. 
This  is  the  third  state  of  a  man  of  good  hope ;  and  he  who  by 
stedfast  piety  advances  in  this  course,  shall  attain  at  last  to 
peace,  that  peace  which,  after  this  life  is  over,  shall  be  per- 
fected in  the  repose  of  the  spirit,  and  finally  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Of  these  four  different  stages  the  first  is  before 
the  law,  the  second  is  under  the  law,  the  third  is  under  grace, 
and  the  fourth  is  in  full  and  perfect  peace.  Thus,  too,  has  the 
history  of  God's  people  been  ordered  according  to  His  pleasure 
who  disposeth  all  things  in  number,  and  measure,  and  weight.^ 
For  the  Church  existed  at  first  before  the  law ;  then  under  the 
law,  which  was  given  by  Moses ;  then  under  grace,  which  was 
first  made  manifest  in  the  coming  of  the  Mediator.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  grace  was  absent  previously,  but,  in  harmony 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  time,  it  was  veiled  and  hidden. 
Tor  none,  even  of  the  just  men  of  old,  could  find  salvation 
apart  from  the  faith  of  Christ ;  nor  unless  He  had  been  known 
to  them  could  their  ministry  have  been  used  to  convey  pro- 
phecies concerning  Him  to  us,  some  more  plain,  and  some  more 
obscure. 

Chap.  cxix. — The  grace  of  regeneration  washes  away  all  past  sin  and  all 

original  guilt. 

!N"ow  in  whichever  of  these  four  stages  (as  we  may  call 
them)  the  grace  of  regeneration  finds  any  particular  man,  all 
his  past  sins  are  there  and  then  pardoned,  and  the  guilt  which 
he  contracted  in  his  birth  is  removed  in  his  new  birth  ;  and 
so  true  is  it  that  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  ^  that 
some  have  never  known  the  second  stage,  that  of  slavery 
under  the  law,  but  have  received  the  divine  assistance  as 
soon  as  they  received  the  commandment. 

Chap.  cxx.  — Death  cannot  injure  those  vjho  have  received  the  grace  oj 

regeneration. 

Eut  before  a  man   can  receive    the   comimandment,  it  is 
^  Comp.  Wisd.  xi,  21.  ^  John  iii.  8. 
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necessary  that  he  should  live  according  to  the  flesh.  But  if 
once  he  has  received  the  grace  of  regeneration,  death  shall  not 
injure  him,  even  if  he  should  forthwith  depart  from  this  life  ; 
"  for  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that 
He  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living  ;"^  nor  shall 
death  retain  dominion  over  him  for  whom  Christ  freely  died. 

Chap.  cxxi. — Love  is  the  end  of  all  the  commandments,  and  God  Himself  is  love. 

All  the  commandments  of  God,  then,  are  embraced  in  love, 
of  which  the  apostle  says  :  "  Now  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  of  faith  unfeigned."^  Thus  the  end  of  every  command- 
ment is  charity,  that  is,  every  commandment  has  love  for  its 
aim.  But  whatever  is  done  either  through  fear  of  punishment 
or  from  some  other  carnal  motive,  and  has  not  for  its  principle 
that  love  which  the  Spirit  of  God  sheds  abroad  in  the  heart,  is 
not  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  however  it  may  appear  to 
men.  For  this  love  embraces  both  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  and  "  on  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"^  we  may  add  the  Gospel  and 
the  apostles.  For  it  is  from  these  that  we  hear  this  voice: 
The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  and  God  is  love.** 
Wherefore,  all  God's  commandments,  one  of  which  is,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"^  and  all  those  precepts  which  are 
not  commandments  but  special  counsels,  one  of  which  is, 
"  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman,"  ^  are  rightly 
carried  out  only  when  the  motive  principle  of  action  is  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  God.  And  this 
applies  both  to  the  present  and  the  future  life.  We  love  God 
now  by  faith,  then  we  shall  love  Him  through  sight.  Now  we 
love  even  our  neighbour  by  faith ;  for  we  who  are  ourselves 
mortal  know  not  the  hearts  of  mortal  men.  But  in  the  future 
life,  the  Lord  "  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts, 
and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God ;"  ^  for  every 
man  shall  love  and  praise  in  his  neighbour  the  virtue  which, 

^  Horn.  xiv.  9.  '1  Tim.  i.  5.  ^  Matt.  xxii.  40  ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  5. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  5  ;  1  John  iv.  16.  ^  Comp.  Matt.  v.  27  and  Kom.  xiii.  9. 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  1.  ^1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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that  it  may  not  be  hid,  the  Lord  Himself  shall  bring  to  light. 
Moreover,  lust  diminishes  as  love  grows,  till  the  latter  grows 
to  such  a  height  that  it  can  grow  no  higher  here.  Tor 
'"  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends."^  Who  then  can  tell  how  great  love  shall 
be  in  the  future  world,  when  there  shall  be  no  lust  for  it  to 
restrain  and  conquer  ?  for  that  will  be  the  perfection  of  health 
when  there  shall  be  no  struggle  with  death. 

Chap,  cxxii. — Conclusion. 

But  now  there  must  be  an  end  at  last  to  this  volume.  And 
it  is  for  yourself  to  judge  whether  you  should  call  it  a  hand- 
hooTc,  or  should  use  it  as  such.  I,  however,  thinking  that 
your  zeal  in  Christ  ought  not  to  be  despised,  and  believing 
and  hoping  all  good  of  you  in  dependence  on  our  Eedeemer's 
help,  and  loving  you  very  much  as  one  of  the  members  of  His 
body,  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  written  this  book  for  you 
on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  May  its  value  be  equal  to  its 
length. 

>  John  XV.  ISi 
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INTRODUCTOR  Y  NOTICE. 

IN  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Betracta- 
tions,  Augustine  makes  the  following  statement :  "  There 
is  also  a  book  of  ours  on  the  subject  of  the  Catechising  of  the 
Uninstructed,  that  being,  indeed,  the  express  title  by  which  it 
is  designated.  In  this  book,  where  I  have  said,  '  Neither  did 
the  angel,  who,  in  comjpany  ivith  other  spirits  who  luere  his 
satellites,  forsook  in  jpride  the  ohedience  of  God,  and  'became  the 
devil,  do  any  hurt  to  Cod,  hut  to  himself ;  for  God  Tcnovjeth  hoiv 
to  dispose  of  souls  that  leave  Him :  *  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  say,  '  spirits  that  leave  Him'  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion dealt  with  angels.  This  book  commences  in  these  terms  : 
'  You  have  requested  me,  brother  Deogratias! "  The  com- 
position so  described  in  the  passage  cited  is  reviewed  by 
Aagustine  in  connection  with  other  works  which  he  had  in 
hand  about  the  year  400  A.D.,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  to 
belong  to  that  date.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with  the 
presbyter  Deogratias,  to  whom,  as  we  read  in  the  epistle 
which  now  ranks  as  the  hundred  and  second,  Augustine  wrote 
about  the  year  406,  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  the  pagans 
which  were  forwarded  to  him  from  Carthage.  The  Benedictine 
editors  introduce  the  treatise  in  the  following  terms  :  "  At  the 
request  of  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  Augustine  undertakes  the 
task  of  teaching  the  art  of  catechising  ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
he  gives  certain  injunctions,  to  the  effect  that  this  kind  of 
duty  may  be  discharged  not  only  in  a  settled  method  and  an 
apt  order,  but  also  without  tediousness,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness.  Thereafter  reducing  his  injunctions  to  practical 
use,  he  gives  an  example  of  what  he  means  by  delivering  two 
set  discourses,  presenting  parallels  to  each  other,  the  one 
being  somewhat  lengthened  and  the  other  very  brief,  but  both 
suitable  for  the  instruction  of  any  individual  whose  desire  is 
to  be  a  Christian." 
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Chap.  i. — How  Augustine  writes  in  answer  to  a  favour  ashed  hy  a  deacon  of 

Carthage. 

1.  "VT'OU  have  requested  me,  brother  Deogratias,  to  send 
A  you  in  writing  something  which  might  be  of  service 
to  you  in  the  matter  of  catechising  the  uninstructed.  For 
you  have  informed  me  that  in  Carthage,  where  you  hold  the 
position  of  a  deacon,  persons,  who  have  to  be  taught  the 
Christian  faith  from  its  very  rudiments,  are  frequently  brought 
to  you  by  reason  of  your  enjoying  the  reputation  of  possessing 
a  rich  gift  in  catechising,  due  at  once  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  faith,  and  to  an  attractive  method  of  discourse  ;^ 
but  that  you  almost  always  find  yourself  in  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  suitable  declaration  is  to  be  made  of 
the  precise  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  constitutes  us  Chris- 
tians :  regarding  the  point  at  which  our  statement  of  the  same 
ought  to  commence,  and  the  limit  to  which  it  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed :  and  with  respect  to  the  question  whether,  when 
our  narration  is  concluded,  we  ought  to  make  use  of  any  kind 
of  exhortation,  or  simply  specify  those  precepts  in  the  obser- 
vance of  which  the  person  to  whom  we  are  discoursing  may 
know  the  Christian  life  and  profession  to  be  maintained.^  At 
the  same  time,  you  have  made  the  confession  and  complaint 
that  it  has  often  befallen  you  that  in  the  course  of  a  length - 

^  Reading  et  doctrina  fdei  et  suavitate  sermonis,  instead  of  which,  however,  et 
docti^inam  .  .  .  suavitafem,  etc.  also  occurs,  =  possessing  at  once  a  rich  gift  in 
catechising,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  faith,  and  an  attractive  method 
of  discourse. 

^  Reading  retineri  as  in  the  mss.  Some  editions  give  retinere  =■  know  how  to 
maintain  the  Christian  life  and  profession. 
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ened  and  languid  address  you  have  become  profitless  and  dis- 
tasteful even  to  yourself,  not  to  speak  of  the  learner  whom 
you  have  been  endeavouring  to  instruct  by  your  utterance, 
and  the  other  parties  who  have  been  present  as  hearers ;  and 
that  you  have  been  constrained  by  these  straits  to  put  upon 
me  the  constraint  of  that  love  which  I  owe  to  you,  so  that  I 
may  not  feel  it  a  burdensome  thing  among  all  my  engage- 
ments to  write  you  something  on  this  subject. 

2.  As  for  myself  then,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  those  capaci- 
ties which  through  the  bounty  of  our  Lord  I  am  enabled  to 
present,  the  same  Lord  requires  me  to  offer  any  manner  of  aid 
to  those  whom  He  has  made  brethren  to  me,  I  feel  constrained 
not  only  by  that  love  and  service  which  is  due  from  me  to  you 
on  the  terms  of  familiar  friendship,  but  also  by  that  which  I 
owe  universally  to  my  mother  the  Church,  by  no  means  to 
refuse  the  task,  but  rather  to  take  it  up  with  a  prompt  and 
devoted  willingness.  For  the  more  extensively  I  desire  to  see 
the  treasure  of  the  Lord  ^  distributed,  the  more  does  it  become 
my  duty,  if  I  ascertain  that  the  stewards,  who  are  my  fellow- 
servants,  find  any  difficulty  in  laying  it  out,  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  my  power  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
easily  and  expeditiously  what  they  sedulously  and  earnestly 
aim  at. 

Chap.  ii. — How  it  of  ten  happens  that  a  discourse  which  gives  pleasure  to  the 
hearer  is  distasteful  to  the  speaker  ;  and  what  explanation  is  to  be  offered 
of  that  fact. 

3.  But  as  regards  the  idea  thus  privately  entertained  by 
yourself  in  such  efforts,  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  consideration  that  you  have  often  appeared  to  yourself 
to  be  delivering  a  poor  and  wearisome  discourse.  For  it  may 
very  well  be  the  case  that  the  matter  has  not  so  presented 
itself  to  the  person  whom  you  were  trying  to  instruct,  but  that 
what  you  were  uttering  seemed  to  you  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
ears  of  others,  simply  because  it  was  your  own  earnest  desire 
that  there  should  be  something  better  to  listen  to.  Indeed 
with  me,  too,  it  is  almost  always  the  fact  that  my  speech  dis- 
pleases myself  For  I  am  covetous  of  something  better,  the 
possession  of  which  I  frequently  enjoy  within  me  before  I 

*  Pecuniam  Dominicain. 
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commence  to  body  it  forth  in  intelligible  words  ■}  and  then 
when  my  capacities  of  expression  prove  inferior  to  my  inner 
apprehensions,  I  grieve  over  the  inability  which  my  tongue 
has  betrayed  in  answering  to  my  heart.  For  it  is  my  wish 
that  he  who  hears  me  should  have  the  same  complete  under- 
standing of  the  subject  which  I  have  myself;  and  I  perceive 
that  I  fail  to  speak  in  a  manner  calculated  to  effect  that,  and 
that  this  arises  mainly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  intel- 
lectual apprehension  diffuses  itself  through  the  mind  with 
something  like  a  rapid  flash,  whereas  the  utterance  is  slow,  and 
occupies  time,  and  is  of  a  vastly  different  nature,  so  that,  while 
this  latter  is  moving  on,  the  intellectual  apprehension  has 
already  withdrawn  itself  within  its  secret  abodes.  Yet,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  stamped  certain  impressions  of  itself 
in  a  marvellous  manner  upon  the  memory,  these  prints  endure 
with  the  brief  pauses  of  the  syllables ;  ^  and  as  the  outcome  of 
these  same  impressions  we  form  intelligible  signs,^  which  get 
the  name  of  a  certain  language,  either  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek, 
or  the  Hebrew,  or  some  other.  And  these  signs  may  be 
objects  of  thought,  or  they  may  also  be  actually  uttered  by 
the  voice.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  impressions 
themselves  are  neither  Latin,  nor  Greek,  nor  Hebrew,  nor 
peculiar  to  any  other  race  whatsoever,  but  are  made  good  in 
the  mind  just  as  looks  are  in  the  body.  For  anger  is  desig- 
nated by  one  word  in  Latin,  by  another  in  Greek,  and  by  dif- 
ferent terms  in  other  languages,  acccording  to  their  several 
diversities.  But  the  look  of  the  angry  man  is  neither  (pecu- 
liarly) Latin  nor  (peculiarly)  Greek.  Thus  it  is  that  when  a 
person  says  Irahis  siim^  he  is  not  understood  by  every  nation, 
but  only  by  the  Latins ;  whereas,  if  the  mood  of  his  mind 
when  it  is  kindling  to  wrath  comes  forth  upon  the  face  and 
affects  the  look,  all  who  have  the  individual  within  their  view 
understand  that  he  is  angry.  But,  again,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  bring  out  those  impressions  which  the  intellectual 
apprehension  stamps  upon  the  memory,  and  to  hold  them 
forth,  as  it  were,  to  the  perception  of  the  hearers  by  means  of 

*  Verbis  sonantibus, — sounding  words. 

2  Perdurant  ilia  cum  syllabarum  morulis. 

•  Sonantia  signa, — vocal  signs.  '^  I  am  angry. 
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the  sound  of  the  voice,  in  any  manner  parallel  to  the  clear 
and  evident  form  in  which  the  look  appears.  For  those 
former  are  within  in  the  mind,  while  this  latter  is  without  in 
the  body.  Wherefore  we  have  to  surmise  how  far  the  sound 
of  our  mouth  must  be  from  representing  that  stroke  of  the 
intelligence,  seeing  that  it  does  not  correspond  even  with  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  memory.  Now,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  with  us  that,  in  the  ardent  desire  to  effect  what  is 
of  profit  to  our  hearer,  our  aim  is  to  express  ourselves  to  him 
exactly  as  our  intellectual  apprehension  is  at  the  time,  when, 
in  the  very  effort,  we  are  failing  in  the  ability  to  speak ;  and  then, 
because  this  does  not  succeed  with  us,  we  are  vexed,  and  we 
pine  in  weariness  as  if  we  were  applying  ourselves  to  vain 
labours  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  this  very  weariness,  our  dis- 
course becomes  itself  more  languid  and  pointless  even  than  it 
was  when  it  first  induced  such  a  sense  of  tediousness. 

4.  But  ofttimes  the  earnestness  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  hearing  me  shows  me  that  my  utterance  is  not  so  frigid 
as  it  seems  to  myself  to  be.  From  the  delight,  too,  which 
they  exhibit,  I  gather  that  they  derive  some  profit  from  it. 
And  I  occupy  myself  sedulously  with  the  endeavour  not  to 
fail  in  putting  before  them  a  service  in  which  I  perceive 
them  to  take  in  such  good  part  what  is  put  before  them. 
Even  so,  on  your  side  also,  the  very  fact  that  persons  who 
require  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith  are  brought  so  frequently 
to  you,  ought  to  help  you  to  understand  that  your  discourse  is 
not  displeasing  to  others  as  it  is  displeasing  to  yourself;  and  you 
ought  not  to  consider  yourself  unfruitful,  simply  because  you 
do  not  succeed  in  setting  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  you  desire  the 
things  which  you  discern ;  for,  perchance,  you  may  be  just  as 
little  able  to  discern  them  in  the  way  you  wish.  For  in  this 
life  who  sees  except  as  "  in  an  enigma  and  through  a  glass  "  ?^ 
Neither  is  love  itself  of  might  sufficient  to  rend  the  darkness 
oi  the  flesh,  and  penetrate  into  that  eternal  calm  from  which 
even  things  which  pass  away  derive  the  light  in  which  they 
shine.  But  inasmuch  as  day  by  day  the  good  are  making 
advances  towards  the  vision  of  that  day,  independent  of  the 
rolling  sky,''^  and  without  the  invasion  of  the  night,  "  which  eye 
1 1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  ^  Sine  volumine  cseli. 
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hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,"^  there  is  no  greater  reason  why  our  discourse 
should  become  valueless  in  our  own  estimate,  when  we  are 
engaged  in  teaching  the  uninstructed,  than  this, — namely, 
that  it  is  a  delight  to  us  to  discern  in  an  extraordinary 
fashion,  and  a  weariness  to  speak  in  an  ordinary.  And  in 
reality  we  are  listened  to  with  much  greater  satisfaction, 
indeed,  when  we  ourselves  also  have  pleasure  in  the  same 
work ;  for  the  thread  of  our  address  is  affected  by  the  very 
joy  of  which  we  ourselves  are  sensible,  and  it  proceeds  from 
us  with  greater  ease  and  with  more  acceptance.  Conse- 
quently, as  regards  those  matters  which  are  recommended  as 
articles  of  belief,  the  task  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  lay  down 
injunctions,  with  respect  to  the  points  at  which  the  narration 
should  be  commenced  and  ended,  or  with  respect  to  the 
method  in  which  the  narration  is  to  be  varied,  so  that  at  one 
time  it  may  be  briefer,  at  another  more  lengthened,  and 
yet  at  all  times  full  and  perfect ;  and,  again,  with  respect  to 
the  particular  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  right  to  use  the 
shorter  form,  and  those  on  which  it  will  be  proper  to  employ 
the  longer.  But  as  to  the  means  by  which  all  is  to  be  done, 
so  that  every  one  may  have  pleasure  in  his  work  when  he 
catechises  (for  the  better  he  succeeds  in  this  the  more  attrac- 
tive will  he  be), — that  is  what  requires  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. And  yet  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  precept  which 
will  rule  in  this  sphere.  For  if,  in  the  matter  of  carnal  means, 
God  loves  a  cheerful  giver,^  how  much  more  so  in  that  of  the 
spiritual  ?  But  our  security  that  this  cheerfulness  may  be 
with  us  at  the  seasonable  hour,  is  something  dependent  upon 
the  mercy  of  Him  who  has  given  us  such  precepts.  There- 
fore, in  accordance  with  my  understanding  of  what  your  own 
wish  is,  we  shall  discuss  in  the  first  place  the  subject  of  the 
method  ot  narration,  then  that  of  the  duty  of  delivering  in- 
junction and  exhortation,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  attain- 
ment of  the  said  cheerfulness,  so  far  as  God  may  furnish  us 
with  the  ideas. 

i  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  ^  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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CHAr.  III. — Of  the  fall  narration  to  he  employed  in  catechising. 

5.  The  narration  is  full  when  each  person  is  catechised  in 
the  first  instance  from  what  is  written  in  the  text,  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth," ^  on  to  the 
present  times  of  the  Church.  This  does  not  imply,  however, 
either  that  we  ought  to  repeat  by  memory  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  entire  Books  of  Judges,  and  Kings,  and  Esdras,^ 
and  the  entire  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  if  we  have 
learned  all  these  word  for  word ;  or  that  we  should  put  all  the 
matters  which  are  contained  in  these  volumes  into  our  own 
words,  and  in  that  manner  unfold  and  expound  them  as  a 
whole.  For  neither  does  the  time  admit  of  that,  nor  does  any 
necessity  demand  it.  But  what  we  ought  to  do  is,  to  give  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  all  things,  summarily  and  gene- 
rally, so  that  certain  of  the  more  wonderful  facts  may  be 
selected  which  are  listened  to  with  superior  gratification,  and 
which  have  been  ranked  so  remarkably  among  the  exact  turn- 
ing-points (of  the  history)  f  that,  instead  of  exhibiting  them  to 
view  only  in  their  wrappings,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  then 
instantly  snatching  them  from  our  sight,  we  ought  to  dwell  on 
them  for  a  certain  space,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  unfold  them 
and  open  them  out  to  vision,  and  present  them  to  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  as  things  to  be  examined  and  admired.  But 
as  for  all  other  details,  these  should  be  passed  over  rapidly, 
and  thus  far  introduced  and  woven  into  the  narrative.  The 
effect  of  pursuing  this  plan  is,  that  the  particular  facts  which 
we  wish  to  see  specially  commended  to  attention  obtain 
greater  prominence  in  consequence  of  the  others  being  made 
to  yield  to  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither  does  the 
learner,  whose  interest  we  are  anxious  to  stimulate  by  our 
statement,  come  to  these  subjects  with  a  mind  already  ex- 
hausted, nor  is  confusion  induced  upon  the  memory  of  the 
person  whom  we  ought  to  be  instructing  by  our  teaching. 

6.  In  all  things,  indeed,  not  only  ought  our  own  eye  to 
be  kept  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  commandment,  which  is 
"  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith 

*  Gen.  i.  1.  *  In  the  MSS.  we  also  find  the  reading  Ezrce  =  Ezra» 

2  In  ipsis  articulis=z  "  among  the  very  articles,"  or  *'  connecting  links."    Re- 
ference is  made  to  certain  great  epochs  or  articles  of  time  in  sections  6  and  39. 
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unfeigned,"  ^  to  which  we  should  make  all  that  we  utter  refer; 
but  in  like  manner  ought  the  gaze  of  the  person  whom  we  are 
instructing  by  our  utterance  to  be  moved  ^  toward  the  same, 
and  guided  in  that  direction.  And,  in  truth,  for  no  other 
reason  were  all  those  things  which  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures written,  previous  to  the  Lord's  advent,  but  for  this, — 
namely,  that  His  advent  might  be  pressed  upon  the  attention, 
and  that  the  Church  which  was  to  be,  should  be  intimated 
beforehand,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  God  throughout  all 
nations  ;  which  Church  is  His  body,  wherewith  also  are  united 
and  numbered  all  the  saints  who  lived  in  this  world,  even  before 
His  advent,  and  who  believed  then  in  His  future  coming,  just 
as  we  believe  in  His  past  coming.  For  (to  use  an  illustration) 
Jacob,  at  the  time  when  he  was  being  born,  first  put  forth 
from  the  womb  a  hand,  with  which  also  he  held  the  foot 
of  the  brother  who  was  taking  priority  of  him  in  the  act  of 
birth;  and  next  indeed  the  head  followed,  and  thereafter,  at 
last,  and  as  matter  of  course,  the  rest  of  the  members :  ^  while, 
nevertheless,  the  head  in  point  of  dignity  and  power  has  pre- 
cedence, not  only  of  those  members  which  followed  it  then, 
but  also  of  the  very  hand  which  anticipated  it  in  the  process 
of  the  birth,  and  is  really  the  first,  although  not  in  the  matter 
of  the  time  of  appearing,  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature.  And 
in  an  analogous  manner,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  previous  to 
His  appearing  in  the  flesh,  and  coming  forth  in  a  certain 
manner  out  of  the  womb  of  His  secrecy,  before  the  eyes  of 
men  as  Man,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men,*  "  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"^  sent  before  Him,  in  the  person 
of  the  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets,  a  certain  portion  of  His 
body,  wherewith,  as  by  a  hand.  He  gave  token  beforetime  of 
His  own  approaching  birth,  and  also  supplanted^  the  people 
who  were  prior  to  Him  in  their  pride,  using  for  that  purpose 
the  bonds  of  the  law,  as  if  they  were  His  five  fingers.     For 


1  1  Tim.  i.  5. 

^  Reading  onovendus,  for  which  monendus  -  to  be  admonished,  also  occurs  in 
tlie  editions. 

3  Gen.  XXV.  26.  *  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  ^  Rom.  ix.  5. 

^  Reading  supplantavit.  Some  Mss.  give  supplantaret  =  wherewith  also  He 
might  supplant,  etc. 
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through  live  epochs  of  times  ^  there  was  no  cessation  in  the 
foretelling  and  prophesying  of  His  own  destined  coming ;  and 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  this,  he  through  whom  the  law 
was  given  wrote  five  books  ;  and  proud  men,  who  were  carnallj 
minded,  and  sought  to  "  establish  their  own  righteousness,"  ^ 
were  not  filled  with  blessing  by  the  open  hand  of  Christ,  but 
were  debarred  from  such  good  by  the  hand  compressed  and 
closed ;  and  therefore  their  feet  were  tied,  and  "  they  fell,  while 
we  are  risen,  and  stand  upright."  ^  But  although,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Lord  Christ  did  thus  send  before  Him  a  certain 
portion  of  His  body,  in  the  person  of  those  holy  men  who 
came  before  Him  as  regards  the  time  of  birth,  nevertheless 
He  is  Himself  the  Head  of  the  body,  the  Church,*  and  all 
these  have  been  attached  to  that  same  body  of  which  He  is 
the  head,  in  virtue  of  their  believing  in  Him  whom  they  an- 
nounced prophetically.  For  they  were  not  sundered  (from 
that  body)  in  consequence  of  fulfilling  their  course  before  Him, 
but  rather  were  they  made  one  with  the  same  by  reason  of 
their  obedience.  For  although  the  hand  may  be  put  forward 
away  before  the  head,  still  it  has  its  connection  beneath  the 
head.  Wherefore  all  things  which  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  in  order  that  we  might  be  taught  thereby,^  and 
were  our  figures,  and  happened  in  a  figure  in  the  case  of  these 
men.  Moreover  they  were  written  for  our  sakes,  upon  whom 
the  end  of  the  ages  has  come.^ 

Chap.  iv. — That  the  great  reason  for  the  advent  of  Christ  was  the 
commendation  of  love. 

7.  Moreover,  what  greater  reason  is  apparent  for  the  advent 
of  the  Lord  than  that  God  might  show  His  love  in  us,  com- 
mending it  powerfully,  inasmuch  as  "while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us"?"  And  furthermore,  this  is  with  the  intent 
that,  inasmuch  as  charity  is  "  the  end  of  the  commandment,"^ 
and  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  ^  we  also  may  love  one  another 
and  lay  down  our  life  for  the  brethren,  even  as  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us.^^     And  with  regard  to  God  Himself,  its  object 

^  Temporum  articulos.  ^  Rom.  x.  3.  '  Ps.  xx.  8. 

4  Col.  i.  18.  •■'  Rom.  xv.  4.  c  1  Cor.  x.  11. 

7  Rom.  V.  8,  10.  «  1  Tim.  i.  5.  »  Rom.  xiii.  10. 
10  1  John  iii.  ItJ. 
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is  that,  even  if  it  were  an  irksome  task  to  love  Him,  it  may 
now  at  least  cease  to  be  irksome  for  us  to  return  His  love,  seeing 
that  "  He  first  loved  us,"  ^  and  "  spared  not  His  own  only  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all."  '^  For  there  is  no  mightier 
invitation  to  love  than  to  anticipate  in  loving ;  and  that  soul  is 
over  hard  which,  supposing  it  unwilling  indeed  to  give  love,  is 
unwilling  also  to  give  the  return  of  love.  But  if,  even  in  the 
case  of  criminal  and  sordid  loves,  we  see  how  those  who  desire 
to  be  loved  in  return  make  it  their  special  and  absorbing 
business,  by  such  proofs  as  are  within  their  power,  to  render 
the  strength  of  the  love  which  they  themselves  bear  plain  and 
patent ;  if  we  also  perceive  how  they  affect  to  put  forward  an 
appearance  of  justice  in  what  they  thus  offer,  such  as  may 
qualify  them  in  some  sort  to  demand  that  a  response  be  made 
in  all  fairness  to  them  on  the  part  of  those  souls  which  they 
are  labouring  to  beguile  ;  if,  further,  their  own  passion  burns 
more  vehemently  when  they  observe  that  the  minds  which 
they  are  eager  to  possess  are  also  moved  now  by  the  same  fire : 
if  thus,  I  say,  it  happens  at  once  that  the  soul  which  before  was 
torpid  is  excited  so  soon  as  it  feels  itself  to  be  loved,  and  that 
the  soul  which  was  enkindled  already  becomes  the  more  in- 
flamed so  soon  as  it  is  made  cognisant  of  the  return  of  its  own 
love,  it  is  evident  that  no  greater  reason  is  to  be  found  why 
love  should  be  either  originated  or  enlarged,  than  what  appears 
in  the  occasion  when  one  who  as  yet  loves  not  at  all  comes  to 
know  himself  to  be  the  object  of  love,  or  when  one  who  is 
already  a  lover  either  hopes  that  he  may  yet  be  loved  in  turn, 
or  has  by  this  time  the  evidence  of  a  response  to  his  affection. 
And  if  this  holds  good  even  in  the  case  of  base  loves,  how 
much  more  ^  in  (true)  friendship  ?  For  what  else  have  we 
carefully  to  attend  to  in  this  question  touching  the  injuring  of 
friendship  than  to  this,  namely,  not  to  give  our  friend  cause 
to  suppose  either  that  we  do  not  love  him  at  all,  or  that  we 
love  him  less  than  he  loves  us  ?  If,  indeed,  he  is  led  to  enter- 
tain this  belief,  he  will  be  cooler  in  that  love  in  which  men 
enjoy  the  interchange  of  intimacies  one  with  another ;  and  if 

1  1  John  iv.  10,  19.  ~  Rom.  viii.  32. 

'  Reading  quanta  jAus,  for  wliich  some  mss.  give  ^^/in-iw.'?,  while  in  a  largo 
number  we  find  purms  =  with  how  much  greater  purity  should  it  hold  good,  etc. 
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lie  is  not  of  that  weak  type  of  character  to  which  such  an 
offence  to  affection  ^Yill  serve  as  a  cause  of  freezing  off  from  love 
altogether,  he  yet  confines  himself  to  that  kind  of  affection 
in  which  he  loves,  not  with  the  view  of  enjoyment  to  himself, 
but  wdth  the  idea  of  studying  the  good  of  others.  But  again  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  notice  how, — although  superiors  also  have 
the  wish  to  be  loved  by  their  inferiors,  and  are  gratified  with 
the  zealous  attention  ^  paid  to  them  by  such,  and  themselves 
cherish  greater  affection  towards  these  inferiors  the  more  they 
become  cognisant  of  that, — with  what  might  of  love,  neverthe- 
less, the  inferior  kindles  so  soon  as  he  learns  that  he  is  beloved 
by  his  superior.  For  there  have  we  love  in  its  more  grateful 
aspect,  where  it  does  not  consume  itself^  in  the  drought  of 
want,  but  flows  forth  in  the  plenteousness  of  beneficence.  For 
the  former  type  of  love  is  of  misery,  the  latter  of  mercy. '^ 
And  furthermore,  if  the  inferior  was  despairing  even  of  the 
possibility  of  his  being  loved  by  his  superior,  he  will  noAv  be 
inexpressibly  moved  to  love  if  the  superior  has  of  his  own  will 
condescended  to  show  how  much  he  loves  this  person  who 
could  by  no  means  be  bold  enough  to  promise  himself  so  great 
a  good.  But  what  is  there  superior  to  God  in  the  character 
of  Judge  ?  and  what  more  desperate  than  man  in  the  character 
of  sinner  ? — than  man,  I  ask,  who  had  given  himself  all  the 
more  imreservedly  up  to  the  wardship  and  domination  of  proud 
powers  which  are  unable  to  make  him  blessed,  as  he  had  come 
more  absolutely  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  an 
object  of  interest  to  that  power  which  wills  not  to  be  exalted 
in  wickedness,  but  is  exalted  in  goodness. 

8.  If,  therefore,  it  was  mainly  for  this  purpose  that  Christ 
came,  to  wit,  that  man  might  learn  how  much  God  loves  him  ; 
and  that  he  might  learn  this,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  be 
kindled  to  the  love  of  Him  by  whom  he  was  first  loved,  and 
might  also  love  his  neighbour  at  the  command  and  showing 
of  Him  who  became  our  neighbour,  in  that  He  loved  man 
when,  instead  of  being  a  neighbour  to  Him,  he  was  sojourning 
far  apart :  if,  again,  all  divine  Scripture,  which  was  written 

^  Reacling  studloso  .  .  .  ohscqulo,  for  which  stndiose,   etc.   also  occurs  in  the 
editions  =  are  earnestly  gi-atified  with  the  attention,  etc. 

^  A'Maat  -  Lurn,  heave.  ^  Ex  miseria  ...  ex  niisericordia. 
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aforetime,  was  written  with  the  view  of  presignifying  the 
Lord's  advent ;  and  if  whatever  has  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing in  times  subsequent  to  these,  and  established  by  divine 
authority,  is  a  record  of  Christ,  and  admonishes  us  of  love,  it 
is  manifest  that  on  those  two  commandments  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  our  neighbour^  hang  not  only  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  which  at  the  time  when  the  Lord  spoke  to  that 
effect  were  as  yet  the  only  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  all  those 
books  of  the  divine  literature  which  have  been  written  ^  at  a 
later  period  for  our  health,  and  consigned  to  remembrance. 
Wherefore,  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  veiling  of  the 
New,  and  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  revealing  of  the 
Old.  According  to  that  veiling,  carnal  men,  understanding 
things  in  a  carnal  fashion,  have  been  under  the  dominion, 
both  then  and  now,  of  a  penal  fear.  According  to  this  revealing, 
on  the  other  hand,  spiritual  men, — among  whom  we  reckon  at 
once  those  then  who  knocked  in  piety  and  found  even  hidden 
things  opened  to  them,  and  others  now  who  seek  in  no  spirit 
of  pride,  lest  even  things  uncovered  should  be  closed  to  them, 
— understanding  in  a  spiritual  fashion,  have  been  made  free 
through  the  love  wherewith  they  have  been  gifted.  Conse- 
quently, inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  adverse  to  love 
than  envy,  and  as  pride  is  the  mother  of  envy,  the  same  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  God-man,  is  both  a  manifestation  of  divine  love 
towards  us,  and  an  example  of  human  humility  with  us,  to 
the  end  that  our  great  swelling  might  be  cured  by  a  greater 
counteracting  remedy.  For  here  is  great  misery,  proud  man  ! 
But  there  is  greater  mercy,  a  humble  God !  Take  this  love, 
therefore,  as  the  end  that  is  set  before  you,  to  which  you  are 
to  refer  all  that  you  say,  and,  whatever  you  narrate,  narrate  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  to  whom  you  are  discoursing  on 
Iiearing  may  believe,  on  believing  may  hope,  on  hoping  may 
love. 

Chap.  v. — That  the  person  who  comes  for  catechetical  instruction  is  to  he  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  his  views,  on  desiring  to  become  a  Christian. 

9.  Moreover,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  that  very  severity  of 

•  Matt.  xxii.  40. 

^  Reading  conscripta,  for  which  some  MSS.  have  consccuta  =  have  followed, 
and  many  give  consecrata,  dedicated. 
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God/  by  winch  the  hearts  of  mortals  are  agitated  with  a  most 
wholesome  terror,  that  love  is  to  be  built  up  ;  so  that,  rejoic- 
ing that  he  is  loved  by  Him  whom  he  fears,  man  may  have 
boldness  to  love  Him  in  return,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be 
afraid  to  displease  His  love  toward  himself,  even  should  he  be 
able  to  do  so  with  impunity.  For  certainly  it  very  rarely 
happens,  nay,  I  should  rather  say,  never,  that  any  one  ap- 
proaches us  with  the  wish  to  become  a  Christian  who  has  not 
been  smitten  with  some  sort  of  fear  of  God.  For  if  it  is  in 
the  expectation  of  some  advantage  from  men  whom  he  deems 
himself  unlikely  to  please  in  any  other  way,  or  with  the  idea 
of  escaping  any  disadvantage  at  the  hands  of  men  of  whose 
displeasure  or  hostility  he  is  seriously  afraid,  that  a  man 
wishes  to  become  a  Christian,  then  his  wish  to  become  one  is 
not-  so  earnest  as  his  desire  to  feign  one.^  For  faith  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  body  which  does  obeisance;^  but  of  the  mind 
which  believes.  But  unmistakeably  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  mercy  of  God  comes  to  be  present  through  the  ministry  of 
the  catechiser,  so  that,  affected  by  the  discourse,  the  man  now 
wishes  to  become  in  reality  that  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
only  to  feign.  And  so  soon  as  he  begins  to  have  this  manner 
of  desire,  we  may  judge  him  then  to  have  made  a  genuine 
approach  to  us.  It  is  trire,  indeed,  that  the  precise  time 
when  a  man,  whom  we  perceive  to  be  present  with  us  already 
in  the  body,  comes  to  us  in  reality  with  his  mind,^  is  a  thing 
hidden  from  us.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  we  ought  to  deal 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  that  this  wish  may  be  made  to 
arise  within  him,  even  should  it  not  be  there  at  present.  For 
no  such  labour  is  lost,  inasmuch  as,  if  there  is  any  wish  at 
all,  it  is  assuredly  strengthened  by  such  action  on  our  part, 
although  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  time  or  the  hour  at  which 
it  began.  It  is  useful  certainly,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  get  from 
those  who  know  the  man  some  idea  beforehand  of  the  state  of 

'  De  ipsa  etiam  severitale  Dei  .  .  .  caritas  ictlificanda  est. 

2  Non  fiei-i  vult  potius  quam  fingcre. 

3  Or=:  "signifying  assent  by  its  motions,"  adopting  the  reading  of  the  best 
Mss.,  viz.  salutanth  corporis.  Some  editions  give  salvandi,  while  certain  Mss. 
have  salutis,  and  others  saltantls. 

*  Reading  quando  venial  animo,  for  which  quo  venial  animo  also  occurs  =  the 
mind  iu  which  a  man  comes  ...  is  a  matter  hidden  from  us. 
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mind  in  which  he  is,  or  of  the  causes  which  have  induced 
him  to  come  with  the  view  of  embracing  religion.  But  if 
there  is  no  other  person  available  from  whom  we  may  gather 
such  information,  then,  indeed,  the  man  himself  is  to  be  inter- 
rogated, so  that  from  what  he  says  in  reply  we  may  draw  the 
beginning  of  our  discourse,  I^ow  if  he  has  come  with  a  false 
heart,  desirous  only  of  human  advantages  or  thinking  to 
escape  disadvantages,  he  will  certainly  speak  what  is  untrue. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  untruth  which  he  utters  should  be 
made  the  point  from  which  we  start.  This  should  not  be 
done,  however,  with  the  (open)  intention  of  confuting  his 
falsehood,  as  if  that  were  a  settled  matter  with  you ;  butj. 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  has  professed  to  have  come  with 
a  purpose  which  is  really  worthy  of  approbation  (whether 
that  profession  be  true  or  false),  it  should  rather  be  our  aim 
to  commend  and  praise  such  a  purpose  as  that  with  which, 
in  his  reply,  he  has  declared  himself  to  have  come ;  so  that 
we  may  make  him  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
actually  that  he  wishes  to  seem  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
supjDOsing  him  to  have  given  a  declaration  of  his  views  other 
tlian  what  ought  to  be  before  the  mind  of  one  who  is  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  then  by  reproving  him  with 
more  than  usual  kindness  and  gentleness,  as  a  person  unin- 
structed  and  ignorant,  by  pointing  out  and  commending,  con- 
cisely and  in  a  grave  spirit,  the  end  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
its  genuine  reality,  and  by  doing  all  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
neither  to  anticipate  the  times  of  a  narration,  which  should  be 
given  subsequently,  nor  to  venture  to  impose  that  kind  of 
statement  upon  a  mind  not  previously  set  for  it,  you  may 
bring  him  to  desire  that  which,  either  in  mistake  or  in  dis- 
simulation, he  has  not  been  desiring  up  to  this  stage. 

Chap.  vi. — Of  the  way  to  commence  the  catechetical  instruction,  and  of  the 
narration  of  facts  from  the  history  of  the  ivorkVs  creation  on  to  the  pre- 
sent times  of  the  Church, 

10.  But  if  it  happens  that  his  answer  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  met  with  some  divine  warning,  or  with  some  divine 
terror,  prompting  him  to  become  a  Christian,  this  opens  up 
the  way  most  satisfactorily  for  a  commencement  to  our  dis- 
course, by  suggesting  the  greatness  of  God's  interest  in  us. 
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His  thoughts,  however,  ought  certainly  to  be  turned  away 
from  this  line  of  things,  whether  miracles  or  dreams,  and 
directed  to  the  more  solid  path  and  the  surer  oracles  of  the 
Scriptures ;  so  that  he  may  also  come  to  understand  how 
mercifully  that  w^arning  was  administered  to  him  in  advance,^ 
previous  to  his  giving  himself  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
assuredly  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  him,  that  the  Lord  Him- 
self would  neither  thus  have  admonished  him  and  urged  him  on 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Church, 
nor  have  taught  him  by  such  signs  or  revelations,  had  it  not 
been  His  wall  that,  for  his  greater  safety  and  security,  he 
should  enter  upon  a  pathway  already  prepared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  which  he  should  not  seek  after  visible  miracles, 
but  learn  the  habit  of  hoping  for  things  invisible,  and  in  which 
also  he  should  receive  monitions  not  in  sleep  but  in  wakeful- 
ness. At  this  point  the  narration  ought  now  to  be  com- 
menced, which  should  start  with  the  fact  that  God  made  all 
things  very  good,^  and  which  should  be  continued,  as  we  have 
said,  on  to  the  present  times  of  the  Church.  This  should  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give,  for  each  of  the  affairs 
and  events  which  we  relate,  causes  and  reasons  by  which  we 
may  refer  them  severally  to  that  end  of  love  from  which 
neither  the  eye  of  the  man  who  is  occupied  in  doing  any- 
thing, nor  that  of  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  speaking,  ought 
to  be  turned  away.  For  if,  even  in  handling  the  fables  of 
the  poets,  which  are  but  fictitious  creations  and  things  devised 
for  the  pleasure^  of  minds  whose  food  is  found  in  trifles,  those 
gi'ammarians  who  have  the  reputation  and  the  name  of  being 
good  do  nevertheless  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon 
some  kind  of  (assumed)  use,  although  that  use  itself  may  be 
only  something  vain  and  grossly  bent  upon  the  coarse  nutri- 
ment of  this  world  :*  how  much  more  careful  does  it  become 
us  to  be,  not  to  let  those  genuine  verities  which  we  narrate, 
in  consequence  of  any  want  of  a  well-considered  account  of 
their  causes,  be  accepted   either  with  a  gratification    which 

^  Prserogata  sit.  ^  Gen.  i.  31. 

'  Reading  ad  voluptatem.     But  many  Mss.  give  ad  voluntatem  =  according  to 
the  inclination,  etc. 
*  Avidam  sa;jin£e  saeculaiis. 
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issues  in  no  practical  good,  or,  still  less,  with  a  cupidity 
which  may  prove  hurtful !  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to 
set  forth  these  causes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  proper 
course  of  our  narration,  and  let  our  heart  and  our  tongue 
indulge  in  digressions  into  the  knotty  questions  of  more  intri- 
cate discussion.  But  the  simple  truth  of  the  explanation 
which  we  adduce^  ought  to  be  like  the  gold  which  binds 
together  a  row  of  gems,  and  yet  does  not  interfere  with  the 
choice  symmetry  of  the  ornament  by  any  undue  intrusion  of 
itself.^ 

Chap.  vii. — Of  the  exposition  of  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  other 
subjects,  which  should  follow  this  narration. 

11.  On  the  completion  of  this  narration,  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  should  be  set  forth,  and,  so  far  as  the  capacity 
and  strength  of  the  hearer  will  bear  it,  and  so  far  also  as  the 
measure  of  time  at  our  disposal  will  allow,  we  ought  to  handle 
our  arguments  against  the  vain  scofifings  of  unbelievers  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  that  o^ 
the  future  judgment,  with  its  goodness  in  relation  to  the  good, 
its  severity  in  relation  to  the  evil,  its  truth  in  relation  to 
all.  And  after  the  penalties  of  the  impious  have  thus  been 
declared  with  detestation  and  horror,  then  the  kingdom  of  the 
righteous  and  faithful,  and  that  supernal  city  and  its  joy, 
should  form  the  next  themes  for  our  discourse.  At  this 
point,  moreover,  we  ought  to  equip  and  animate  the  weakness 
of  man  in  withstanding  temptations  and  offences,  whether 
these  emerge  without  or  rise  within  the  church  itself;  with- 
out, as  in  opposition  to  Gentiles,  or  Jews,  or  heretics  ;  within, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  in  opposition  to  the  chaff  of  the  Lord's 
threshing-floor.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  we  are  to  dis- 
pute against  each  several  type  of  perverse  men,  and  that  all 
their  wrong  opinions  are  to  be  refuted  by  set  arrays  of  argu- 
mentations :  but,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  limited  allowance 
of  time,  we  ought  to  show  how  all  this  was  foretold,  and  to 
point  out  of  what  service  temptations  are  in  the  training  ot 

*  Reading  Veritas  adhihitce  ratlonis,  for  which  we  also  find  adhihita  rat'wnis 
=  the  applied  truth,  etc.  ;  and  adhihita  rationi  =  the  truth  applied  to  our  ex- 
planation. 

^  iTou  tamen  ornamenti  seriem  uUa  imm'^deratione  perturhuns. 
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the  faithful,  and  what  relief^  there  is  in  the  example  of  the 
patience  of  God,  who  has  resolved  to  permit  them  even  to  the 
end.  But,  again,  while  he  is  being  furnished  against  these 
(adversaries),  whose  perverse  multitudes  fill  the  churches  so 
far  as  bodily  presence  is  concerned,  the  precepts  of  a  Christian 
and  honourable  manner  of  life  should  also  be  briefly  and 
befittingly  detailed  at  the  same  time,  to  the  intent  that  he 
may  neither  allow  himself  to  be  easily  led  astray  in  this  way 
by  any  who  are  drunkards,  covetous,  fraudulent,  gamesters, 
adulterers,  fornicators,  lovers  of  public  spectacles,  wearers  of 
unholy  charms,  sorcerers,  astrologers,  or  diviners  practising  any 
sort  of  vain  and  wicked  arts,  and  all  other  parties  of  a  similar 
character ;  nor  to  let  himself  fancy  that  any  such  course  may 
be  followed  with  impunity  on  his  part,  simply  because  he  sees 
many  who  are  called  Christians  loving  these  things,  and 
engaging  themselves  with  them,  and  defending  them,  and 
recommending  them,  and  actually  persuading  others  to  their 
use.  For  as  to  the  end  which  is  appointed  for  those  who 
persist  in  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  as  to  the  method  in  which 
they  are  to  be  borne  with  in  the  church  itself,  out  of  which 
they  are  destined  to  be  separated  in  the  end, — these  are 
subjects  in  which  the  learner  ought  to  be  instructed  by 
means  of  the  testimonies  of  the  divine  books.  He  should 
also,  however,  be  informed  beforehand  that  he  will  find  in  the 
church  many  good  Christians,  most  genuine  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  if  he  sets  about  being  such  himself 
And,  finally,  he  must  be  sedulously  warned  against  letting 
his  hope  rest  on  man.  For  it  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
easily  judged  by  man,  what  man  is  righteous.  And  even 
were  this  a  matter  which  could  be  easily  done,  still  the  object 
with  which  the  examples  of  righteous  men  are  set  before  us 
is  not  that  we  may  be  justified  by  them,  but  that,  as  we 
imitate  them,  we  may  understand  how  we  ourselves  also  are 
justified  by  their  Justifier.  For  the  issue  of  this  will  be 
something  which  must  merit  the  highest  approval, — namely 
this,  that  when  the  person  who  is  hearing  us,  or  rather,  who 
is  hearing  God  by  us,  has  begun  to  make  some  progress  in 
moral  qualities  and  in  knowledge,  and  to  enter  upon  the  way 

'  ^Medicina. 
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of  Christ  with  ardour,  he  will  not  be  so  bold  as  to  ascribe  the 
change  either  to  us  or  to  himself;  but  he  will  love  both  him- 
self and  us,  and  whatever  other  persons  he  loves  as  friends,  in 
Him  and  for  His  sake  who  loved  him  when  he  was  an  enemy, 
in  order  that  He  might  justify  him  and  make  him  a  friend. 
And  now  that  we  have  advanced  thus  far,  I  do  not  think  that 
you  need  any  preceptor  to  tell  you  how  3^ou  should  discuss 
matters  briefly,  when  either  your  own  time  or  that  of  those 
who  are  hearing  you  is  occupied ;  and  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  should  discourse  at  greater  length  when  there  is 
more  time  at  your  command.  For  the  Yevy  necessity  of  the 
€ase  recommends  this,  apart  from  the  counsel  of  any  adviser. 

CiiAP.  viii. — Of  the  method  to  he  pursued  in  catechising  those  who  have  had  a 

liberal  education. 

12.  But  there  is  another  case  which  evidently  must  not  be 
overlooked.  I  mean  the  case  of  one  coming  to  you  to  receive 
catechetical  instruction  who  has  cultivated  the  field  of  liberal 
studies,  who  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  who  has  betaken  himself  to  you  for  the  express  purpose 
of  becoming  one.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  fact  that  a 
person  of  this  character  has  already  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  our  Scriptures  and  literature ;  and,  furnished 
with  this,  he  may  have  come  now  simply  with  the  view  of 
being  made  a  partaker  in  the  sacraments.  For  it  is  customary 
with  men  of  this  class  to  inquire  carefully  into  all  things,  not 
at  the  very  time  when  they  are  made  Christians,  but  previous 
to  that,  and  thus  early  also  to  communicate  and  reason,  with 
any  whom  they  can  reach,  on  the  subject  of  the  feelings  of 
their  own  minds.  Consequently  a  brief  method  of  procedure 
should  be  adopted  with  these,  so  as  not  to  inculcate  on  them, 
in  an  odious  fashion,^  things  which  they  know  already,  but  to 
pass  over  these  with  a  light  and  modest  touch.  Thus  we 
should  say  how  we  believe  that  they  are  already  familiar 
with  this  and  the  other  subject,  and  that  we  therefore  simply 
reckon  up  in  a  cursory  manner  all  those  facts  which  require 
to  be  formally  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  uninstructed 
and  unlearned.  And  we  should  endeavour  so  to  proceed, 
that,  supposing  this  man  of  culture  to  have  been  previously 

'  Pleading  odlose,  for  which  several  MSS.  give  otioiie  =  idly. 
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acquainted  with  any  one  of  our  themes,  he  may  not  hear  it 
now  as  from  a  teacher ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being- 
still  ignorant  of  any  of  them,  he  may  yet  learn  the  same 
while  we  are  going  over  the  things  with  which  we  understand 
him  to  be  already  familiar.  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  not 
without  advantacre  to  interrogjate  the  man  himself  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  w^as  induced  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian ; 
so  that,  if  you  discover  him  to  have  been  moved  to  that 
decision  by  books,  whether  they  be  the  canonical  writings  or 
the  compositions  of  literary  men  worth  the  studying,^  you 
may  say  something  about  these  at  the  outset,  expressing  your 
approbation  of  them  in  a  manner  which  may  suit  the  distinct 
merits  which  they  severally  possess,  in  respect  of  canonical 
authority  and  of  skilfully  applied  diligence  on  the  part  of 
these  expounders  ;^  and,  in  the  case  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
commending  above  all  the  most  salutary  modesty  (of  language) 
displayed  alongside  their  wonderful  loftiness  (of  subject) ; 
while,  in  those  other  productions  you  notice,  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristic  faculty  of  each  several  writer,  a  style 
of  a  more  sonorous  and,  as  it  were,  more  rounded  eloquence 
adapted  to  minds  that  are  prouder,  and,  by  reason  thereof, 
weaker.  We  should  certainly  also  elicit  from  him  some 
account  of  himself,  so  that  he  may  give  us  to  understand 
what  writer  he  chiefly  perused,  and  with  what  books  he  was 
more  familiarly  conversant,  as  these  were  the  means  of 
moving  him  to  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  church.  And 
when  he  has  given  us  this  information,  then  if  the  said  books 
are  known  to  us,  or  if  we  have  at  least  ecclesiastical  report  as 
our  warrant  for  tnking  them  to  have  been  written  by  some 
catholic  man  of  note,  we  should  joyfully  express  our  approba- 
tion. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  fallen  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  heretic,  and  in  ignorance,  it  may  be,  has 
retained  in  his  mind  anything  which  ^  the  true  faith  condemns, 
and  yet  supposes  it  to  be  catholic  doctrine,  then  we  must  set 
ourselves  sedulously  to  teach  him,  bringing  before  him  (in  its 

*  Utilium  tractatorum. 

2  Reading  exponentium.  Various  codices  give  adexponendum  =  in  expounding. 

3  Reading  quod,  with  Marriott.  But  if  we  accept  qudd  with  the  Benedictine 
editors,  the  sense  will  =  and  in  ignorance  it  may  be  that  the  true  faith  condemns 
them,  has  retained  them  in  his  mind. 
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rightful  superiority)  the  authority  of  the  Church  universal,  and 
of  other  most  learned  men  reputed  both  for  their  disputations 
and  for  their  writings  in  (the  cause  of)  its  truth.-^  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  even  those  who  have 
departed  this  life  as  genuine  catholics,  and  have  left  to  pos- 
terity some  Christian  writings,  in  certain  passages  of  their 
small  works,  either  in  consequence  of  their  failing  to  be 
understood,  or  (as  the  way  is  with  human  infirmity)  because 
they  lack  ability  to  pierce  into  the  deeper  mysteries  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  and  in  (pursuing)  the  semblance  of  what  is 
true,  wander  from  the  truth  itself,  have  proved  an  occasion  to 
the  presumptuous  and  audacious  for  constructing  and  generat- 
ing some  heresy.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when,  even  in  the  instance  of  the  canonical  writings  them- 
selves, where  all  things  have  been  expressed  in  the  soundest 
manner,  we  see  how  it  has  happened, — not  indeed  through 
merely  taking  certain  passages  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  the  writer  had  in  view  or  which  is  consistent  with  the 
truth  itself,  (for  if  this  were  all,  who  would  not  gladly  pardon 
human  infirmity,  when  it  exhibits  a  readiness  to  accept  cor- 
rection ?),  but  by  persistently  defending,  with  the  bitterest 
vehemence  and  in  impudent  arrogance,  opinions  which  they 
have  taken  up  in  perversity  and  error, — many  have  given 
birth  to  many  pernicious  dogmas  at  the  cost  of  rending  the 
unity  of  the  (Christian)  communion.  All  these  subjects  we 
should  discuss  in  modest  conference  with  the  individual  who 
makes  his  approach  to  the  society  of  the  Christian  people,  not 
in  the  character  of  an  uneducated  man,'^  as  they  say,  but  in 
that  of  one  who  has  passed  through  a  finished  culture  and 
training  in  the  books  of  the  learned.  And  in  enjoining  him 
to  guard  against  the  errors  of  presumption,  we  should  assume 
only  so  much  authority  as  that  humility  of  his,  which  induced 
liim  to  come  to  us,  is  now  felt  to  admit  of.  As  to  other 
things,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  saving  doc- 

^  Aliorumque  doctisshnorum  hombmm  et  dis2nitationlhus  et  sanptionlhus  in 
ejus  verltate  florentium.  It  may  also  be  =  bringing  before  him  the  authority  of 
the  Church  universal,  as  well  as  both  the  disputations  and  the  writings  of  other 
most  learned  men  well  reputed  in  (the  cause  of)  its  trutli. 

2  Idiota. 
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trine,  whicli  require  to  be  narrated  or  discussed,  whether  they 
be  matters  relating  to  the  faith,  or  questions  bearing  on  the 
moral  life,  or  others  dealing  with  temptations,  all  these  should 
be  gone  through  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
ought  therein  to  be  referred  to  the  more  excellent  way 
(already  noticed).^ 

Chap.  ix. — Of  the  metliod  in  whicli  grammarians  and  prof esslonal  spea'kers 

are  to  be  dealt  with. 

13.  There  are  also  some  w^ho  come  from  the  commonest 
schools  of  the  grammarians  and  professional  speakers,  whom 
you  may  not  venture  to  reckon  either  among  the  uneducated 
or  among  those  very  learned  classes  whose  minds  have  been 
exercised  in  questions  of  real  magnitude.  When  such  persons, 
therefore,  who  appear  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
so  far  as  the  art  of  speaking  is  concerned,  approach  you  with 
the  view  of  becoming  Christians,  it  will  be  your  duty  in  your 
communications  with  them,  in  a  higlier  degree  than  in  your 
dealings  with  those  other  illiterate  hearers,  to  make  it  plain 
that  they  are  to  be  diligently  admonished  to  clothe  themselves 
with  Christian  humility,  and  learn  not  to  despise  individuals 
whom  they  may  discover  keeping  themselves  free  from  vices  of 
conduct  more  carefully  than  from  faults  of  language ;  and  also 
that  they  ought  not  to  presume  so  much  as  to  compare  with  a 
pure  heart  the  practised  tongue  which  they  were  accustomed 
even  to  put  in  preference.  But  above  all,  such  persons  should 
be  taught  to  listen  to  the  divine  Scriptures,  so  that  they  may 
neither  deem  solid  eloquence  to  be  mean,  merely  because  it  is  not 
inflated,  nor  suppose  that  the  words  or  deeds  of  men,  of  which 
we  read  the  accounts  in  those  books,  involved  and  covered  as 
they  are  in  carnal  WTappings,^  are  not  to  be  drawn  forth 
and  unfolded  with  a  view  to  an  (adequate)  understanding 
of  them,  but  are  to  be  taken  merely  according  to  the  sound 
of  the  letter.  And  as  to  this  same  matter  of  the  utility 
of  the  hidden  meaning,  the  existence  of  which  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  called  also  mysteries,  the  power  wielded  by 
these  intricacies  of  enigmatical  utterances  in  the  way  of 
sharpening  our  love  for  the  truth,  and  shaking  off  the  torpor 

'  1  Cor.  xii.  31.    See  also  above,  §  9. 

*  Cavnalibus  integumentis  iuvoluta  atque  opcrta. 
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of  weariness,  is  a  thing  which  the  persons  in  question  must 
have  made  good  to  them  by  actual  experience,  when  some 
subject  which  failed  to  move  them  when  it  was  placed  baldly 
before  them,  has  its  significance  elicited  by  the  detailed  work- 
ing out  of  an  allegorical  sense.  For  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  to  such  men  to  come  to  know  how  ideas  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  words,  just  as  the  soul  is  preferred  to  the  body.  And 
from  this,  too,  it  follows  that  they  ought  to  have  the  desire 
to  listen  to  discourses  remarkable  for  their  truth,  rather  than 
to  those  which  are  notable  for  their  eloquence  ;  just  as  they 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  have  friends  distinguished  for  their 
wisdom,  rather  than  those  whose  chief  merit  is  their  beauty. 
They  should  also  understand  that  there  is  no  voice  for  the  ears 
of  God  save  the  affection  of  the  soul.  For  thus  they  will  not 
act  the  mocker  if  they  happen  to  observe  any  of  the  prelates 
and  ministers  of  the  Church  either  calling  upon  God  in  lan- 
guage marked  by  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  or  failing  in  under- 
standing correctly  the  very  words  which  they  are  pronouncing, 
and  making  confused  pauses.^  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that 
such  faults  are  not  to  be  corrected,  so  that  the  people  may  say 
•''  Amen "  to  something  which  they  plainly  understand  ;  but 
what  is  intended  is,  that  such  things  should  be  piously  borne 
with  by  those  who  have  come  to  understand  how,  as  in  the 
forum  it  is  in  the  sound,  so  in  the  church  it  is  in  the  desire 
that  the  grace  of  speech  resides.^  Therefore  that  of  the  forum 
may  sometimes  be  called  good  speech,  but  never  gracious 
speech.^  Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  which  they 
are  about  to  receive,  it  is  enough  for  the  more  intelligent 
simply  to  hear  what  the  thing  signifies.  But  with  those  of 
slower  intellect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  explanation,  together  with  the  use  of  similitudes, 
to  prevent  them  from  despising  what  they  see. 

Chap.  x. — Of  the  attainment  of  cheerfulness  in  the  duty  of  catechising,  and 
of  various  causes  iwoduclng  weariness  in  the  catechumen. 

14.  At  this  point  you  perhaps  desiderate  some  example  of 
the  kind  of  discourse  intended,  so  that  I  may  show  you  by  au 

1  Or  =  confusing  the  sense  by  false  pauses  :  perturbaieque  distinjucre. 
^  Ut  sono  in  foro,  sic  voto  in  ecclesia  benedici. 
*  Bona  dictiOj  nuncji^iiam  tamen  benedictio. 
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actual  instance  how  the  things  which  I  have  recommended  are 
to  be  done.  This  indeed  I  shall  do,  so  far  as  by  God's  help  I 
shall  be  able.  But  before  proceeding  to  that,  it  is  my  duty,  in 
consistency  with  what  I  have  promised,  to  speak  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  cheerfulness  (to  which  I  have  alluded).  For  as 
regards  the  matter  of  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  your 
discourse  should  be  set  forth,  in  the  case  of  the  catechetical 
instruction  of  a  person  who  comes  with  the  express  view  of 
being  made  a  Christian,  I  have  already  made  good,  as  far  as 
has  appeared  sufficient,  the  promise  which  I  made.  And 
surely  I  am  under  no  obligation  at  the  same  time  to  do  myself 
in  this  volume  that  which  I  enjoin  as  the  right  thing  to  be 
done.  Consequently,  if  I  do  that,  it  will  have  the  value  of  an 
overplus.  But  how  can  the  overplus  be  superadded  by  me 
before  I  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  what  is  due  ?  Besides, 
one  thing  which  I  have  heard  you  make  the  subject  of  your 
complaint  above  all  others,  is  the  fact  that  your  discourse 
seemed  to  yourself  to  be  poor  and  spiritless  when  you  were  in- 
structing any  one  in  the  Christian  name.  Now  this,  I  know, 
results  not  so  much  from  want  of  matter  to  say,  with  which  I 
am  well  aware  you  are  sufficiently  provided  and  furnished,  or 
from  poverty  of  speech  itself,  as  rather  from  weariness  of 
mind.  And  that  may  spring  either  from  the  cause  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  namely,  the  fact  that  our  intelligence  is 
better  pleased  and  more  thoroughly  arrested  by  that  which  we 
perceive  in  silence  in  the  mind,  and  that  we  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  have  our  attention  called  off  from  it  to  a  noise  of  words 
coming  far  short  of  representing  it ;  or  from  the  circumstance 
that  even  when  discourse  is  pleasant,  we  have  more  delight 
in  hearing  or  reading  things  which  have  been  expressed  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  which  are  set  forth  without  any  care  or 
anxiety  on  our  part,  than  in  putting  together,  with  a  view  to 
the  comprehension  of  others,  words  suddenly  conceived,  and 
leaving  it  an  uncertain  issue,  on  the  one  hand,  whether  such 
terms  occur  to  us  as  adequately  represent  the  sense,  and  on 
the  other,  whether  they  be  accepted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
profit;  or  yet  again,  from  the  consideration  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  now  thoroughly  familiar  to  ourselves, 
and  no  longer  necessary  to  our  own  advancement,  it  becomes 
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irksome  to  us  to  be  recurring  very  frequently  to  those  matters 
which  are  urged  upon  the  uninstructecl,  and  our  mind,  as  being 
by  this  time  pretty  well  matured,  moves  with  no  manner  of 
pleasure  in  the  circle  of  subjects  so  well  worn,  and,  as  it  were, 
so  childish.     A  sense  of  weariness  is  also  induced  upon  the 
speaker  when  he  has  a  hearer  who  remains  unmoved,  either  in 
that  he  is  actually  not  stirred  b}^  any  feeling,  or  in  that  he 
does  not  indicate  by  any  motion  of  the  body  that  he  under- 
stands or  that  he  is  pleased  with  what  is  said.-^     Not  that  it 
is  a  becoming  disposition  in  us  to  be  greedy  of  the  praises  of 
men,  but  that  the  things  which  we  minister  are  of  God ;  and 
the  more  we  love  those  to  whom  we  discourse,  the  more  de- 
sirous are  we  that  they  should  be  pleased  with  the  matters 
which  are  held  forth  for  their  salvation  :  so  that  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  this,  we  are  pained,  and  we  are   weakened,   and 
become  broken-spirited  in  the  midst  of  our  course,  as  if  we 
were  wasting  our  efforts  to  no  purpose.     Sometimes,  too,  when 
we  are  drawn  off  from  some  matter  which  we  are  desirous  to 
go  on  with,  and  the  transaction  of  which  was  a  pleasure  to  us, 
or  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  needful,  and  when  we  are 
compelled,  either  by  the  command  of  a  person  whom  we  are 
unwilling  to  offend,  or  by  the  importunity  of  some  parties 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of,  to  instruct  any  one 
catechetically,  in  sucb  circumstances  we  approach  a  duty  for 
which  great  calmness  is  indispensable    with    minds    already 
perturbed,  and  grieving  at  once  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  that  order  which  we  desire  to  observe  in  our  actions,  and 
that  we  cannot  possibly  be  competent  for  all  things ;  and  thus 
out  of  very  heaviness  our  discourse  as  it  advances  is  less  of  an 
attraction,  because,  starting  from  the  arid  soil  of  dejection,  it 
goes  on  less  flowingly.       Sometimes,  too,  sadness  has  taken 
possession   of  our  heart  in  consequence  of  some  offence  or 
other,  and  at  that  very  time  we  are  addressed  tlius :  "  Come, 
speak  with  this  person ;  he  desires  to  become  a  Christian." 
For  they  who  thus  address  us  do  it  in  ignorance  ot  the  hidden 
trouble  which  is  consuming  us  within.     So  it  happens  that,  if 
they  are  not  the  persons  to  whom  it  befits  us  to  open  up  our 

^  The  sentence,   "either  in  that  he  is  actually  no^.  stirred  ...  by  what  is 
said,"  is  omitted  in  many  mss. 
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feelings,  we  undertake  with  no  sense  of  pleasure  what  they 
desire ;  and  then,  certainly,  the  discourse  will  be  languid  and 
unenjoyable  which  is  transmitted  through  the  agitated  and 
fuming  channel  of  a  heart  in  that  condition.  Consequently, 
seeing  there  are  so  many  causes  serving  to  cloud  the  calm 
serenity  of  our  minds,  in  accordance  with  God's  will  we  must 
seek  remedies  for  them,  such  as  may  bring  us  relief  from  these 
feelings  of  heaviness,  and  help  us  to  rejoice  in  fervour  of  spirit, 
and  to  be  jocund  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  good  work.  "  For 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  ^ 

15.  Now  if  the  cause  of  our  sadness  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  our  hearer  does  not  apprehend  what  we  mean,  so 
that  we  have  to  come  down  in  a  certain  fashion  from  the 
elevation  of  our  own  conceptions,  and  are  under  the  necessity 
of  dwelling  long  in  the  tedious  processes  of  syllables  which 
come  far  beneath  the  standard  of  our  ideas,  and  have  anxiously 
to  consider  how  that  which  we  ourselves  take  in  with  a  most 
rapid  draught  of  mental  apprehension  is  to  be  given  forth  by 
the  mouth  of  flesh  in  the  long  and  perplexed  intricacies  of  its 
method  of  enunciation ;  and  if  the  great  dissimilarity  thus  felt 
(between  our  utterance  and  our  thought)  makes  it  distasteful 
to  us  to  speak,  and  a  pleasure  to  us  to  keep  silence,  then  let 
us  ponder  what  has  been  set  before  us  by  Him  who  has 
''  showed  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps."  ^ 
For  however  much  our  articulate  speech  may  differ  from  the 
vivacity  of  our  intelh'gence,  much  greater  is  the  difference  of 
the  flesh  of  mortality  from  the  equality  of  God.  And,  never- 
less,  "  although  He  was  in  the  same  form.  He  emptied  Him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant," — and  so  on  down  to  the 
words  ''  the  death  of  the  cross."  ^  What  is  the  explanation 
of  this  but  that  He  made  Himself  "  weak  to  the  weak,  in 
order  that  He  mic»ht  gain  the  weak  "  ?  *    Listen  to  His  follower 

o        o 

'  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  ^  i  p^t.  ii.  2. 

'  Phil.  ii.  17.  The  form  in  which  the  quotation  is  given  above,  with  the 
omission  of  the  intermediate  chiuscs,  is  due  probably  to  the  copyist,  and  not  to 
Augustine  himself.  The  words  left  out  are  given  thus  in  the  Serm.  XLVii.  on 
Kzekiel  xxxiv.  :  "Being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  in  the 
fashion  of  a  man  :  He  humbled  Himself,  being  made  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross." 

*  Of.  1  Cor.  ix.  22. 
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as  he  expresses  himself  also  in  another  place  to  this  effect : 
"  Eor  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God ;  or  whether 
we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause.  For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge  that  He  died  for  all."  ^ 
And  how,  indeed,  should  one  be  ready  to  be  spent  for  their 
souls,^  if  he  should  find  it  irksome  to  him  to  bend  himself  to 
their  ears  ?  For  this  reason,  therefore.  He  became  a  little 
child  in  the  midst  of  us,  (and)  like  a  nurse  cherishing  her 
children.^  For  is  it  a  pleasure  to  lisp  shortened  and  broken 
words,  unless  love  invites  us  ?  And  yet  men  desire  to  have 
infants  to  whom  they  have  to  do  that  kind  of  service  ;  and  it 
is  a  sweeter  thing  to  a  mother  to  put  small  morsels  of  masti- 
cated food  into  her  little  son's  mouth,  than  to  eat  up  and 
devour  larger  pieces  herself  In  like  manner,  accordingly, 
let  not  the  thought  of  the  hen  '^  recede  from  your  heart,  who 
covers  her  tender  brood  with  her  drooping  feathers,  and  with 
broken  voice  calls  her  chirping  young  ones  to  her,  while  they 
that  turn  away  from  her  fostering  wings  in  their  pride  become 
a  prey  to  birds.  For  if  intelligence  brings  delights  in  its 
purest  recesses,  it  should  also  be  a  delight  to  us  to  have  an 
intelli£i;ent  understandino"  of  the  manner  in  which  charitv,  the 
more  complaisantly  it  descends  to  the  lowest  objects,  finds  its 
way  back,  with  all  the  greater  vigour  to  those  that  are  most 
secret,  along  the  course  of  a  good  conscience  which  witnesses 
that  it   has  souf^ht  nothino^  from  those  to  whom  it  has  de- 

o  o 

scended  except  their  everlasting  salvation. 

Chap.  xr. — Of  the  remedy  for  the  second  source  of  weariness. 

16.  If,  however,  it  is  rather  our  desire  to  read  or  hear  such 
things  as  are  already  prepared  for  our  use  and  expressed  in  a 
superior  style,  and  if  the  consequence  is  that  we  feel  it  irk- 
some to  put  together,  at  the  time  and  with  an  uncertain  issue, 
the  terms  of  discourse  on  our  own  side,  then,  provided  only 
that  our  mind  does  not  wander  off'  from  the  truth  of  the  facts 
themselves,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  hearer,  if  he  is  offended 
by  anything  in  our  language,  to  come  to  see  in  that  very 
circumstance  how  little  value  should  be   set,  supposing  the 

»  2  Cor.  V.  13,  14.  -  Of.  2  Cor.  xii.  15. 

'^  Cf.  1  Thess,  ii.  7.  "•  llliin^  <jaUina', — in  reference  to  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

CATECH.  v. 
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subject  itself  to  be  rightly  understood,  upon  the  mere  fact  that 
there  may  have  been  some  imperfection  or  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  literal  expressions,  which  v/ere  employed  indeed  simply 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  subject- 
matter.  But  if  the  bent  of  human  infirmity  has  wandered 
off  from  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves, — although  in  the 
catechetical  instruction  of  the  unlearned,  where  we  have  to 
keep  by  the  most  beaten  track,  that  cannot  occur  very  readily, 
— still,  lest  haply  it  should  turn  out  that  our  hearer  finds 
cause  ot  offence  even  in  this  direction,  we  ought  not  to  deem 
this  to  have  come  upon  us  in  any  other  way  than  as  the 
issue  of  God's  own  wish  to  put  us  to  the  test  with  respect  to 
our  readiness  to  receive  correction  in  calmness  of  mind,  so  as 
not  to  rush  headlong,  in  the  course  of  a  still  greater  error,  into 
the  defence  of  our  error.  But  if,  again,  no  one  has  told  us  of 
it,  and  if  the  thing  has  altogether  escaped  our  own  notice,  as 
well  as  the  observation  of  our  hearers,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  grieve  over,  provided  only  the  same  thing  does  not  occur  a 
second  time.  For  the  most  part,  however,  when  we  recall 
what  we  have  said,  we  ourselves  discover  something  to  find 
fault  with,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  when  it  was  uttered ;  and  so  w^hen  charity  is  fervent 
within  us,  we  are  the  more  vexed  if  the  thing,  while  really 
false,  has  been  received  with  unquestioning  acceptance.  This 
being  the  case,  then,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  as  we 
have  been  finding  fault  with  ourselves  in  silence,  we  ought  in 
like  manner  to  see  to  it  that  those  persons  be  also  set  right 
on  the  subject  in  a  considerate  method,  who  have  fallen  into 
some  sort  of  error,  not  by  the  words  of  God,  but  plainly  by 
those  used  by  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  any  who, 
blinded  by  insensate  spite,  rejoice  that  we  have  committed  a 
mistake,  whisperers  as  they  are,  and  slanderers,  and  "  hateful 
to  God,"^  such  characters  should  afford  us  matter  for  the  exercise 
of  patience  with  pity,  inasmuch  as  also  the  "  patience  of  God 
leadeth  them  to  repentance."  ^  For  what  is  more  detestable,  and 
what  more  likel}^  to  "  treasure  up  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath 
and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,"  ^  than  to 
rejoice,  after  the  evil  likeness  and  pattern  of  the  devil,  in  the 

1  Cf.  Ptom.  i.  30.  2  p^ojTti.  ii^  4,  a  p^o^.  ii.  5. 
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evil  of  another  ?  At  times,  too,  even  when  all  is  correctly  and 
truly  spoken,  either  something  which  has  not  been  understood, 
or  something  which,  as  being  opposed  to  the  idea  and  wont 
of  an  old  error,  seems  harsh  in  its  very  novelty,  offends  and 
disturbs  the  hearer.  But  if  this  becomes  apparent,  and  if  the 
person  shows  himself  capable  of  being  set  right,  he  should  be 
set  right  without  any  delay  by  the  use  of  abundance  of  autho- 
rities and  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  offence  is  tacit 
and  hidden,  the  medicine  of  God  is  the  effective  remedy  for 
it.  And  if,  again,  the  person  starts  back  and  declines  to  be 
cured,  we  should  comfort  ourselves  with  that  example  of  our 
Lord,  who,  when  men  were  offended  at  His  word,  and  shrank 
from  it  as  a  hard  saying,  addressed  Himself  at  the  same  time 
to  those  who  had  remained,  in  these  terms,  "  Will  ye  also 
go  away  ? "  -^  For  it  ought  to  be  retained  as  a  thoroughly 
"  fixed  and  immovable"  position  in  our  heart,  that  Jerusalem 
which  is  in  captivity  is  set  free  from  the  Babylon  of  this 
world  when  the  times  have  run  their  course,  and  that  none 
belonging  to  her  shall  perish:  for  whoever  may  perish  was 
not  of  her.  "  For  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His ;  and, 
let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  ^  If  we  ponder  these  things,  and  call  upon  the 
Lord  to  come  into  our  heart,  we  shall  be  less  apprehensive 
of  the  uncertain  issues  of  our  discourse,  consequent  on  the 
uncertain  feelings  of  our  hearers ;  and  the  very  endurance  of 
vexations  in  the  cause  of  a  work  of  mercy  will  also  be  some- 
thing pleasant  to  us,  if  we  seek  not  our  own  glory  in  the 
same.  For  then  is  a  work  truly  good,  when  the  aim  of  the 
doer  gets  its  impetus  from  charity,^  and,  as  if  returning  to 
its  own  place,  rests  again  in  charity.  Moreover,  the  reading 
which  delights  us,  or  any  listening  to  an  eloquence  superior 
to  our  own,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  us  inclined  to  sel 
a  greater  value  upon  it  than  upon  the  discourse  which  we  our- 
selves have  to  deliver,  and  so  to  lead  us  to  speak  with  a 
reluctant  or  tedious  utterance,  will  come  upon  us  in  a  happier 
spirit,  and  will  be  found  to  be  more  enjoyable  after  labour. 
Then,  too,  with  a  stronger  confidence  shall  we  pray  to  God  to 

1  Jolin  vi.  67.  *  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  *  A  caritate  jacuktur. 
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speak  to  us  as  we  wish,  if  we  cheerfully  submit  to  let  Him 
speak  by  us  as  we  are  able.  Thus  is  it  brought  about  that 
all  thingjs  come  too^ether  for  oood  to  them  that  love  God.^ 

o  o  o 

Chap.  xir. — Of  the  remedy  for  the  third  source  of  weariness. 

1 7.  Once  more,  however,  we  often  feel  it  very  wearisome  to 
go  over  repeatedly  mattei-s  which  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
adapted  (rather)  to  children.  If  this  is  the  case  with  us,  then 
we  should  endeavour  to  meet  them  with  a  brother's,  a  father's, 
and  a  mother's  love ;  and,  if  we  are  once  united  with  them 
thus  in  heart,  to  us  no  less  than  to  them  will  these  things 
seem  new.  For  so  great  is  the  power  of  a  sympathetic  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  that,  as  they  are  affected  while  we  are  speaking, 
and  we  are  affected  while  they  are  learning,  we  have  oui- 
dwelling  in  each  other ;  and  thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
they  as  it  were  in  us  speak  what  they  hear,  and  we  in  them 
learn  after  a  certain  fashion  what  we  teach.  Is  it  not  a  com- 
mon occurrence  with  us,  that  when  we  show  to  persons,  who 
have  never  seen  them,  certain  spacious  and  beautiful  tracts, 
either  in  cities  or  in  fields,  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  by  without  any  sense  of  pleasure,  simply  because  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them,  we  find  our 
own  enjoyment  renewed  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  ?  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  our  experience  in 
proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship  with  them ; 
because,  just  as  we  are  in  them  in  virtue  of  the  bond  of  love, 
in  the  same  degree  do  things  become  new  to  us  which 
previously  were  old.  But  if  we  ourselves  have  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  contemplative  study  of  things,  it 
is  not  our  wish  that  those  whom  we  love  should  simply  be 
gratified  and  astonished  as  they  gaze  upon  the  works  ot  men's 
hands ;  but  it  becomes  our  wish  to  lift  them  to  (the  contem- 
plation of)  the  very  skill"  or  wisdom  of  their  author,  and 
from  this  to  (see  them)  rise  to  the  admiration  and  praise  of 
the  all-creatincc  God,  with  whom  ^  is  the  most  fruitful  end  of 
love.     How   much    more,    then,   ought   we    to   be   delighted 

*  Concurrant  in  bonum.  Eom.  viii.  28. 

2  Some  editions  read  arcem  =  stronghold,  instead  of  arie.m. 

3  Or  =  v?]iereiu  :  uhi. 
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when  men  come  to  us  with  the  purpose  already  formed  of 
obtaining  the  knowledge  of  God  Himself,  with  a  view  to  (the 
knowledge  of)  whom  all  things  should  be  learned  which  are  to 
be  learned  !  And  how  ought  we  to  feel  ourselves  renewed  in 
their  newness  (of  experience),  so  that  if  our  ordinary  preach- 
ing is  somewhat  frigid,  it  may  rise  to  fresh  warmth  under 
(the  stimulus  of)  their  extraordinary  hearing !  There  is  also 
this  additional  consideration  to  help  us  in  the  attainment 
of  gladness,  namely,  that  we  ponder  and  bear  in  mind  out  of 
what  death  of  error  the  man  is  passing  over  into  the  life  of 
faith.  And  if  we  walk  through  streets  which  are  most 
familiar  to  us,  with  a  beneficent  cheerfulness,  when  we  happen 
to  be  pointing  out  the  way  to  some  individual  who  had  been 
in  distress  in  consequence  of  missing  his  direction,  how  much 
more  should  be  the  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  how  much  greater 
the  joy  with  which,  in  the  matter  of  saving  doctrine,  we 
ought  to  traverse  again  and  again  even  those  tracks  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  ourselves  concerned,  there  is  no  need  to  open  up 
any  more ;  seeing  that  we  are  leading  a  miserable  soul,  and 
one  worn  out  with  the  devious  courses  of  this  world,  through 
the  paths  of  peace,  at  the  command  of  Him  who  made  that 
peace  ^  good  to  us  ! 

Chap.   xiii. — Of  the  remedy  for  the  fourth  source  of  weariness. 

18.  But  in  good  truth  it  is  a  serious  demand  to  make  upon 
us,  to  continue  discoursing  on  to  the  set  limit  when  we  fail  to 
see  our  hearer  in  any  degree  moved ;  whether  it  be  that, 
under  the  restraints  of  the  awe  of  religion,  he  has  not  the 
boldness  to  signify  his  approval  by  voice  or  by  any  movement 
of  his  body,  or  that  he  is  kept  back  by  the  modesty  proper  to 
man,^  or  that  he  does  not  understand  our  sayings,  or  that  he 
counts  them  of  no  value.  Since,  then,  tliis  must  be  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  to  us,  as  we  cannot  discern  his  mind,  it 
becomes  our  duty  in  our  discourse  to  make  trial  of  all  things 
which  may  be  of  any  avail  in  stirring  him  up  and  drawiug 
him  forth  as  it  were  from  his  place  of  concealment.  For 
that  sort  of  fear  which  is  excessive,  and  which  obstructs  tlie 

'  Instead  of  earn,  the  reading  ea=  those  tilings,  also  occurs. 

2  Or=:by  the  reverence  which  he  feels  for  the  man  :  huuiana  vereciindla. 
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declaration  of  his  judgment,  onglit  to  be  dispelled  by  the 
force  of  kindly  exhortation ;  and  by  bringing  before  him  the 
consideration  of  our  brotherly  affinity,  we  should  temper 
his  reverence  for  us;  and  by  questioning  him,  we  should 
ascertain  whether  he  understands  what  is  addressed  to  him ; 
and  we  should  impart  to  him  a  sense  of  confidence,  so  that  he 
may  give  free  expression  to  any  objection  which  suggests  itself 
to  him.  We  should  at  the  same  time  ask  him  whether  he  has 
already  listened  to  such  themes  on  some  previous  occasion, 
and  whether  perchance  they  fail  to  move  him  now  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  to  him  like  things  well  known  and 
commonplace.  And  we  ought  to  shape  our  course  in  accord- 
ance with  his  answer,  so  as  either  to  speak  in  a  simpler  style 
and  with  greater  detail  of  explanation,  or  to  refute  some  an- 
tagonistic opinion,  or,  instead  of  attempting  any  more  diffuse 
exposition  of  the  subjects  which  are  known  to  him,  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  these,  and  to  select  some  of  those  matters 
which  are  handled  in  a  mystical  manner  in  the  holy  books,  and 
especially  in  the  historical  narrative,  the  unfolding  and  setting 
lorth  of  which  may  make  our  addresses  more  attractive.  But 
if  the  man  is  of  a  very  sluggish  disposition,  and  if  he  is 
senseless,  and  without  anything  in  common  with  all  such 
sources  of  pleasure,  then  we  must  simply  bear  with  him  in 
a  compassionate  spirit ;  and,  after  briefly  going  over  other 
points,  we  ought  to  impress  upon  him,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  inspire  him  with  awe,  the  truths  which  are  most  indispen- 
sable on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,^  on 
that  of  temptation,  on  that  of  a  Christian  conversation  in  view  of 
the  future  judgment ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  address  ourselves 
to  God  for  him  than  address  much  to  him  concerning  God. 

19.  It  is  likewise  a  frequent  occurrence  that  one  who  at  first 
listened  to  us  with  all  readiness,  becomes  exhausted  either  bv 
the  effort  of  hearing  or  by  standing,  and  now  no  longer  com- 
mends what  is  said,  but  gapes  and  yawns,  and  even  unwillingly 
exhibits  a  disposition  to  depart.  When  we  observe  that,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  refresh  his  mind  by  saying  something 
seasoned  with  an  honest  cheerfulness  and  adapted  to  the  matter 

'  The    text    gives  simply   CathoUcce.     One  MS.    has   CathoUcce  fidei  =  tlio 
Catholic  faith.     But  it  is  most  natural  to  supply  Eccleske. 
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which  is  being  discussed,  or  something  of  a  very  wonderful  and 
amazing  order,  or  even,  it  may  be,  something  of  a  painful  and 
mournful  nature.  Whatever  we  thus  say  may  be  all  the  better 
if  it  affects  himself  more  immediately,  so  that  the  quick  sense 
of  self-concern  may  keep  his  attention  on  the  alert.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  should  not  be  of  the  kind  to  offend  his 
spirit  of  reverence  by  any  harshness  attaching  to  it ;  but  it 
should  be  of  a  nature  fitted  rather  to  conciliate  him  by  the 
friendliness  which  it  breathes.  Or  else,  we  should  relieve 
him  by  accommodating  him  with  a  seat,  although  unquestion- 
ably matters  will  be  better  ordered  if  from  the  outset,  when- 
ever that  can  be  done  with  propriety,  he  sits  and  listens.  And 
indeed  in  certain  of  the  churches  beyond  the  sea,  with  a  far 
more  considerate  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things,  not  only  do 
the  prelates  sit  when  they  address  the  people,  but  they  also 
themselves  put  down  seats  for  the  people,  lest  any  person  of 
enfeebled  strength  should  become  exhausted  by  standing,  and 
thus  have  his  mind  diverted  from  the  most  wholesome  pur- 
port (of  the  discourse),  or  even  be  under  the  necessity  of 
departing.  And  yet  it  is  one  thing  if  it  be  simply  some 
one  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  w^ithdraws  in  order  to 
recruit  his  strength,  he  being  also  already  under  the  obliga- 
tions which  result  from  participation  in  the  sacraments ;  and 
it  is  quite  another  thing  if  the  person  withdrawing  is  one 
(inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  the  case  in  these  circumstances 
that  the  man  is  unavoidably  urged  to  that  course  by  the  fear 
that  he  should  even  fall,  overcome  by  internal  weakness) 
who  has  to  be  initiated  in  the  first  sacraments ;  for  a  person 
in  this  position  is  at  once  restrained  by  the  sense  of  shame 
from  stating  the  reason  of  his  going,  and  not  permitted 
to  stand  through  the  force  of  his  weakness.  This  I  speak 
from  experience.  For  this  was  the  case  with  a  certain  in- 
dividual, a  man  from  the  country,  when  I  was  instructing 
him  catechetically :  and  from  his  instance  I  have  learned 
that  this  kind  of  thing  is  carefully  to  be  guarded  against. 
For  who  can  endure  our  arrogance  when  we  fail  to  make 
men  who  are  our  brethren,^  or  even  those  who  are  not  yet 
in  that  relation  to  us  (for  our  solicitude  then  should  be  all 
'  Instead  oivirosfr aires,  some  mss.  read  ve)'05/ra^res  =  our  genuine  brethren. 
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the  greater  to  get  them  to  become  our  brethren),  to  be  seated 
in  our  presence,  seeing  that  even  a  woman  sat  as  she  listened 
to  our  Lord  Himself,  in  whose  service  the  angels  stand  alert  ?^ 
Of  course  if  the  address  is  to  be  but  short,  or  if  the  place 
is  not  well  adapted  for  sitting,  they  should  listen  standing. 
But  that  should  be  the  case  only  when  there  are  many 
hearers,  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  formally  admitted  ^  at 
the  time.  For  when  the  audience  consists  only  of  one  or  two, 
or  a  few,  who  have  come  with  the  express  purpose  of  being 
made  Christians,  there  is  a  risk  in  speaking  to  them  stand- 
ing. Nevertheless,  supposing  that  we  have  once  begun  in 
that  manner,  we  ought  at  least,  whenever  we  observe  signs  of 
weariness  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  to  offer  him  the  liberty 
of  being  seated ;  nay  more,  we  should  urge  him  by  all  means 
to  sit  down,  and  we  ought  to  drop  some  remark  calculated  at 
once  to  refresh  him  and  to  banish  from  his  mind  any  anxiety 
which  may  have  chanced  to  break  in  upon  him  and  draw  off 
his  attention.  For  inasmuch  as  the  reasons  why  he  remains 
silent  and  declines  to  listen  cannot  be  certainly  known  to  us, 
now  that  he  is  seated  we  may  speak  to  some  extent  against 
the  incidence  of  thoughts  about  worldly  affairs,  delivering 
ourselves  either  in  the  cheerful  spirit  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  or  in  a  serious  vein ;  so  that,  if  these  are  the  par- 
ticular anxieties  which  have  occupied  his  mind,  they  may  be 
made  to  give  way  as  if  indicted  by  name :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposing  them  not  to  be  the  special  causes  (of  the  loss 
of  interest),  and  supposing  him  to  be  simply  worn  out  with 
listening,  his  attention  will  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  of 
weariness  when  we  address  to  him  some  unexpected  and 
extraordinary  strain  of  remark  on  these  subjects,  in  the 
mode  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  if  they  were  the  par- 
ticular anxieties, — for  indeed  we  are  simply  ignorant  (of 
the  true  causes).  But  let  the  remark  thus  made  be  short, 
especially  considering  that  it  is  thrown  in  out  of  order,  lest 
the  very  medicine  even  increase  the  malady  of  weariness 
which  we  desire  to  relieve ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
go  on  rapidly  with  what  remains,  and  promise  and  present 
the  prospect  of  a  conclusion  nearer  than  was  looked  for. 

'  Luke  X.  39.  ^  Initlandi  =:mitia.tcd. 
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20.  If,  again,  your  spirit  has  been  broken  by  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  some  other  employment,  on  which,  as  the  more 
requisite,  you  were  now  bent ;  and  if  the  sadness  caused  by 
that  constraint  makes  you  catechise  in  no  pleasant  mood,  you 
ought  to  ponder  the  fact  that,  excepting  that  we  know  it  to  be 
our  duty,  in  all  our  dealings  with  men,  to  act  in  a  merciful 
manner,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  sincerest  charity, — with 
this  one  exception,  I  say,  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  us  what  is 
the  more  profitable  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  what  the  more  op- 
portune thing  for  us  either  to  pass  by  for  a  time  or  altogether 
to  omit.     For  inasmuch  as  we  know  not  how  the  merits  of 
men,  on  whose  behalf  we  are  acting,  stand  with  God,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  expedient  for  them  at  a  certain  time  is 
something  which,  instead  of  being  able  to  comprehend,  we 
can  rather  only  surmise,  without  the  aid  of  any  (clear)  infer- 
ences, or  (at  best)  with  the  slenderest  and  the  most  uncertain. 
Therefore   we   ought  certainly   to   dispose   the  matters    with 
which  we  have  to  deal  according  to  ovir  intelligence ;  and  then, 
if  we  prove  able  to  carry  them  out  in  the  manner  upon  which 
we  have  resolved,  we  should  rejoice,  not  indeed  that  it  was  our 
will,  but  that  it  was  God's  will,  that  they  should  thus  be  accom- 
plished.     But  if  anything  unavoidable  happens,  by  which  the 
disposition  thus  proposed  by  us  is  interfered  with,  we  should 
bend  ourselves  to  it  readily,  lest  we  be  broken  ;  so  that  the 
very  disposition  of  affairs  which  God  has  preferred  to  ours  may 
also  be  made  our  own.     For  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
propriety  that  we  should  follow  His  will  than  that  He  should 
follow  ours.     Besides,  as  regards  this  order  in  the  doing  of 
things,  which  we  wish  to  keep  in  accordance  with  our  own 
judgment,  surely  that  course  is  to  be  approved  of  in  which 
objects  that  are  superior  have  the  precedence.     Why  then  are 
we  aggrieved  that  the  precedence  over  men  should  be  held 
by  the  Lord  God  in  His  vast  superiority  to  us  men,  so  that 
in  the  said  love  which  we  entertain  for  our  own  order,  we 
should  thus  (exhibit  the  disposition  to)  despise  order  ?     For 
"  no  one  orders  for  the  better  "  what  he  has  to  do,  except  the 
man  who  is  rather  ready  to  leave  undone  what  he  is  prohibited 
from  doing  by  the  divine  power,  than  desirous  of  doing  that 
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whicli  he  meditates  in  his  own  human  cosjitations.  For  "  there 
are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless,  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord  stands  for  ever."  ^ 

21.  But  if  our  mind  is  agitated  by  some  cause  of  offence, 
so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  delivering  a  discourse  of  a  calm  and 
enjoyable  strain,  our  charity  towards  those  for  whom  Christ 
died,  desiring  to  redeem  them  by  the  price  of  His  own  blood 
from  the  death  of  the  errors  of  this  world,  ought  to  be  so  great, 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  intelligence  being  brought  us  in 
our  sadness,  regarding  the  advent  of  some  person  who  longs  to 
become  a  Christian,  ought  to  be  enough  to  cheer  us  and  dis- 
sipate that  heaviness  of  spirit,  just  as  the  delights  of  gain  are 
wont  to  soften  the  pain  of  losses.  For  we  are  not  (fairly) 
oppressed  by  the  offence  of  any  individual,  unless  it  be  that  of 
the  man  whom  we  either  perceive  or  believe  to  be  perishing 
himself,  or  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  undoing  of  some  weak  one. 
Accordingly,  one  who  comes  to  us  with  the  view  of  being 
formally  admitted,  in  that  we  cherish  the  hope  of  his  ability 
to  go  forward,  should  wipe  away  the  sorrow  caused  by  one  who 
fails  us.  For  even  if  the  dread  that  our  proselyte  may  become 
the  child  of  hell  ^  comes  into  our  thoughts,  as  there  are  many 
such  before  our  eyes,  from  w^hom  those  offences  arise  by 
which  we  are  distressed,  this  ought  to  operate,  not  in  the  way 
of  keeping  us  back,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  stimulating  us 
and  spurring  us  on.  And  in  the  same  measure  we  ought  to 
admonish  him  whom  we  are  instructing  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  imitating  those  who  are  Christians  only  in  name  and 
not  in  very  truth,  and  to  take  care  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  so  moved  by  their  numbers  as  either  to  be  desirous  of 
followincs:  them,  or  to  be  reluctant  to  follow  Christ  on  their 
account,  and  either  to  be  unwilling  to  be  in  the  church  of  God, 
where  they  are,  or  to  wish  to  be  there  in  such  a  character  as  they 
bear.  And  somehow  or  other,  in  admonitions  of  this  sort,  that 
address  is  the  more  glowing  to  which  a  present  sense  of  grief 
supplies  the  fuel;  so  that  instead  of  being  duller,  we  utter 
with  greater  fire  and  vehemence  under  such  feelings  things 
which,  m  times  of  greater  ease,  we  would  give  forth  in  a  colder 
and  less  energetic  manner.     And  this  should  make  us  rejoice 

^  Prov.  xix.  21.  2  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 
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that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  iis  under  which  the  emotions 
of  our  mind  pass  not  away  without  yielding  some  fruit. 

22.  If,  however,  grief  has  taken  possession  of  us  on  account 
of  something  in  which  we  ourselves  have  erred  or  sinned,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  not  only  that  a  "  broken  spirit  is  a  sacri- 
fice to  God,"  ^  but  also  the  saying,  "  Like  as  water  quencheth 
fire,  so  alms  sin  ;  "  ^  and  again,  "  I  will  have  mercy,"  saith 
He,  "  rather  than  sacrifice."  ^  Therefore,  as  in  the  event  of  our 
being  in  peril  from  fire  we  would  certainly  run  to  the  water 
in  order  to  get  the  fire  extinguished,  and  we  w^ould  be  grateful 
if  any  person  were  to  offer  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  so,  if 
some  flame  of  sin  has  risen  from  our  ow^n  stack,*  and  if  we  are 
troubled  on  that  account,  when  an  opportunity  has  been  given 
for  a  most  merciful  work,  we  should  rejoice  in  it,  as  if  a 
fountain  were  offered  us  in  order  that  by  it  the  conflagration 
which  had  burst  forth  might  be  extinguished.  Unless  haply 
we  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that  we  ought  to  be  readier 
in  running  with  bread,  wherewith  we  may  fill  the  belly  of  a 
hungry  man,  than  with  the  word  of  God,  w^herewith  we  may 
instruct  the  mind  of  the  man  who  feeds  on  it.^  There  is  this 
also  to  consider,  namely,  that  if  it  would  only  be  of  advantage 
to  us  to  do  this  thin;;:^,  and  entail  no  disadvanta<^e  to  leave  it  un- 
done,  we  might  despise  a  remedy  offered  in  an  unhappy  fashion 
in  the  time  of  peril  with  a  view  to  the  safety,  not  now  of  a 
neighbour,  but  of  ourselves.  But  when  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  this  so  threatening^  sentence  is  heard.  "  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,  thou  oughtest  to  give  my  money  to  the  ex- 
changers,"^ what  madness,  I  pray  thee,  is  it  thus,  seeing  that 
our  sin  pains  us,  to  be  minded  to  sin  again,  by  refusing  to 
give  the  Lord's  money  to  one  who  desires  it  and  asks  it ! 
When  these  and  such  like  considerations  and  reflections  have 
succeeded  in  dispelling  the  darkness  of  weary  feelings,  the  bent 
of  niind  is  rendered  apt  for  the  duty  of  catechising,  so  that 
that  is  received  in  a  pleasant  manner  which  breaks  forth 
vigorously  and  cheerfully  from  the  rich  vein  of  charity.     Eor 

1  Ps.  li.  17.  2  Ecclus.  iii.  30.  ^  jjos.  vi.  6.  *  Foeno  ^hay. 

'  Eeading  islud  edentis  ;  for  which  some  editions  give  studentis  =  of  one  who 
studies  it. 

«  Matt.  XXV.  26,  27. 
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these  things  indeed  which  are  uttered  here  are  spoken,  not  so 
much  by  me  to  you,  as  rather  to  us  all  by  that  very  "  love 
which  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  is 
given  to  us."  ^ 

Chap.  xv. — Of  the  method  in  which  our  address  shoidd  he  adapted  to  different 

classes  of  hearers. 

23.  But  now,  perhaps,  you  also  demand  of  me  as  a  debt 
that  which,  previous  to  the  promise  which  I  made,  I  was 
under  no  obligation  to  give,  namely,  that  I  should  not  count 
it  burdensome  to  unfold  some  sort  of  example  of  the  discourse 
intended,  and  to  set  it  before  you  for  your  study,  just  as  if  I 
were  myself  engaged  in  catechising  some  individual.  Before  I 
do  that,  however,  I  w^ish  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  mental  eftbrt  is  of  one  kind  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
dictates,  with  a  future  reader  in  his  view,  and  that  it  is  of 
quite  another  kind  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  speaks  with  a 
present  hearer  to  whom  to  direct  his  attention.  And  further, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  this  latter  instance  in  particular, 
the  effort  is  of  one  kind  when  one  is  admonishing  in  private,  and 
when  there  is  no  other  person  at  hand  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  us ;  whereas  it  is  of  a  different  order  when  one  is  convey- 
ing any  instruction  in  public,  and  when  there  stands  around 
him  an  audience  of  persons  holding  dissimilar  opinions ;  and 
again,  that  in  this  exercise  of  teaching,  the  effort  will  be  of  one 
sort  when  only  a  single  individual  is  being  instructed,  while 
all  the  rest  listen,  like  persons  judging  or  attesting  things  well 
known  to  them,  and  that  it  will  be  different  w^hen  all  those 
who  are  present  wait  for  what  we  have  to  deliver  to  them ; 
and  once  more,  that,  in  this  same  instance,  the  effort  will  be 
one  thing  when  all  are  seated,  as  it  were,  in  private  conference 
with  a  view  to  engaging  in  some  discussion,  and  that  it  will 
be  quite  anotlier  thing  when  the  people  sit  silent  and  intent 
on  giving  their  attention  to  some  single  speaker  who  is  to 
address  them  from  a  higher  position.  It  will  likewise  make  a 
considerable  difference,  even  when  we  are  discoursing  in  that 
style,  whether  there  are  few  present  or  many,  whether  they  are 
learned  or  unlearned,  or  made  up  of  both  classes  combined ; 
whether  they  are  city-bred  or  rustics,  or  both  the  one  and  the 

^  Eom.  V.  5. 
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other  together ;  or  whether,  again,  they  are  a  people  composed 
of  all  orders  of  men  in  due  proportion.  For  it  is  impossible 
but  that  they  will  aftect  in  different  ways  the  person  who  has 
to  speak  to  them  and  discourse  with  them,  and  that  the 
address  which  is  delivered  will  both  bear  certain  features,  as 
it  were,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind  from  which  it 
proceeds,  and  also  influence  the  hearers  in  different  ways,  in 
accordance  with  that  same  difference  (in  the  speaker's  disposi- 
tion), while  at  the  same  time  the  hearers  themselves  will  influ- 
ence one  another  in  different  ways  by  the  simple  force  of  their 
presence  with  each  other.  But  as  we  are  dealing  at  present 
with  the  matter  of  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned,  I  am  a 
witness  to  you,  as  regards  my  own  experience,  that  I  find  my- 
self variously  moved,  according  as  I  see  before  me,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  catechetical  instruction,  a  highly  educated  man,  a  dull 
fellow,  a  citizen,  a  foreigner,  a  rich  man,  a  poor  man,  a  private 
individual,  a  man  of  honours,  a  person  occupying  some  position 
of  authority,  an  individual  of  this  or  the  other  nation,  of  this 
or  the  other  age  or  sex,  one  proceeding  from  this  or  the  other 
sect,  from  this  or  the  other  common  error, — and  ever  in  accord- 
ance with  the  difference  of  my  feelings  does  my  discourse 
itself  at  once  set  out,  go  on,  and  reach  its  end.  And  inas- 
much as,  although  the  same  charity  is  due  to  all,  yet  the 
same  medicine  is  not  to  be  administered  to  all,  in  like  man- 
ner charity  itself  travails  with  some,  is  made  weak  together 
with  others  ;  is  at  pains  to  edify  some,  tremblingly  appre- 
hends being  an  offence  to  others ;  bends  to  some,  lifts  itself 
erect  to  others ;  is  gentle  to  some,  severe  to  others ;  to  none 
an  enemy,  to  all  a  mother.  And  when  one,  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  kind  of  experience  to  which  I  refer  in  the  same 
spirit  of  charity,  sees  us  attaining,  in  virtue  of  some  gift 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  us,  and  which  carries  the 
power  of  pleasing,  a  certain  repute  of  an  eulogistic  nature  in 
the  mouth  of  the  multitude,  he  counts  us  happy  on  that  ac- 
count. But  may  God,  into  whose  cognisance  the  "  groaning  of 
them  that  are  bound  enters,"^  look  upon  our  humility,  and  our 
labour,  and  forgive  us  all  our  sins.^  Wherefore,  if  anything  in 
us  has  so  far  pleased  you  as  to  make  you  desirous  of  hearing 

1  Vs.  Ixxix.  11.  -  Cf.  Ps.  XXV.  IS. 
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from  us  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  form  of  discourse 
which  you  ought  to  follow/  you  should  acquire  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  matter  by  contemplating  us,  and  listen- 
ing to  us  when  we  are  actually  engaged  with  these  topics,  than 
by  a  perusal  when  we  are  only  dictating  them. 

Chap.  xvi. — A  specimen  of  a  catechetical  address  ;  and  first,  the  case  of  a 
catechumen  with  loorthy  vieivs. 

24.  Nevertheless,  however  that  may  be,  let  us  here  suppose 
that  some  one  has  come  to  us  who  desires  to  be  made  a  Chris- 
tian, and  who  belongs  indeed  to  the  order  of  private  persons,'*^ 
and  yet  not  to  the  class  of  rustics,  but  to  that  of  the  city-bred, 
such  as  those  whom  you  cannot  fail  to  come  across  in  num- 
bers in  Carthage.  Let  us  also  suppose  that,  on  being  asked 
whether  the  inducement  leadino-  him  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian 
is  any  advantage  looked  for  in  the  present  life,  or  the  rest 
which  is  hoped  for  after  this  life,  he  has  answered  that  his 
inducement  has  been  the  rest  that  is  yet  to  come.  Then  per- 
chance such  a  person  might  be  instructed  by  us  in  some  such 
strain  of  address  as  the  following :  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  my 
brother ;  cordially  do  I  wish  you  joy,  and  I  am  glad  on  your 
account  that,  amid  all  the  storms  of  this  world,  which  are  at 
once  so  great  and  so  dangerous,  you  have  bethought  yourself 
of  some  true  and  certain  security.  For  even  in  this  life  men 
go  in  quest  of  rest  and  security  at  the  cost  of  heavy  labours, 
but  they  fail  to  find  such  in  consequence  of  their  wicked 
lusts.  For  their  thought  is  to  find  rest  in  things  which  are 
unquiet,  and  which  endure  not.  And  these  objects,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  withdrawn  from  them  and  pass  away  in  the  course 
of  time,  agitate  them  by  fears  and  griefs,  and  suffer  them  not 
to  enjoy  tranquillity.  For  if  it  be  that  a  man  seeks  to  find  his 
rest  in  wealth,  he  is  rendered  proud  rather  than  at  ease.  Do  we 
not  see  how  many  have  lost  their  riches  on  a  sudden, — how 
many,  too,  have  been  undone  by  reason  of  them,  either  as 
they  have  been  coveting  to  possess  them,  or  as  they  have  been 
borne  down  and  despoiled  of  them  by  others  more  covetous 
than  themselves  ?  And  even  should  they  remain  with  the 
man  all  his  life  long,  and  never  leave  their  lover,  yet  would 

^  Ut  aliquam  otservationem  sermonis  tui  a  nobis  audire  quaerercs. 
^  Idiotarum. 
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he  himself  (have  to)  leave  them  at  his  death.  For  of  what 
measure  is  the  life  of  man,  even  if  he  lives  to  old  a^i^e  1  Or 
when  men  desire  for  themselves  old  age,  what  else  do  they 
really  desire  but  long  infirmity  ?  So,  too,  with  the  honours 
of  this  world, — what  are  they  hut  empty  pride  and  vanity, 
and  peril  of  ruin  ?  Eor  holy  Scripture  speaks  in  this  wise  : 
'  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'-^  Consequently, 
if  any  man  longs  for  true  rest  and  true  felicity,  he  ought  to 
lift  his  hope  off  things  which  are  mortal  and  transitory,  and 
fix  it  on  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  so  that,  cleaving  to  that  which 
elidures  for  ever,  he  may  himself  together  with  it  endure  for 
ever. 

25.  "  There  are  also  other  men  who  neither  crave  to  be  rich 
nor  go  about  seeking  the  vain  pomps  of  honours,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  minded  to  find  their  pleasure  and  rest  in 
dainty  meats,  and  in  fornications,  and  in  those  theatres  and 
spectacles  which  are  at  their  disposal  in  great  cities  for 
nothing.  But  it  fares  with  these,  too,  in  the  same  way ;  or  they 
waste  their  small  means  in  luxury,  and  subsequently,  under 
pressure  of  want,  break  out  into  thefts  and  burglaries,  and  at 
times  even  into  highway  robberies,  and  so  they  are  suddenly 
filled  with  fears  both  numerous  and  great ;  and  men  who  a 
little  before  were  singing  in  the  house  of  revelry,  are  now 
dreaming  of  the  sorrows  of  the  prison.  Moreover,  in  their 
eager  devotion  to  the  public  spectacles,  they  come  to  resemble 
demons,  as  they  incite  men  by  their  cries  to  wound  each  other, 
and  instigate  those  who  have  done  them  no  hurt  to  engage  in 
furious  contests  with  each  other,  while  they  seek  to  please  an 
insane  people.  And  if  they  perceive  any  such  to  be  peaceably 
disposed,  they  straightway  hate  them  and  persecute  them,  and 
raise  an  outcry,  asking  that  they  should  be  beaten  with  clubs, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  collusion  to  cheat  them ;  and  this 
iniquity  they  force  even  the  judge,  who  is  the  (appointed) 
avenger  of  iniquities,  to  perpetrate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  observe  such  men  exerting  themselves  in  horrid  hos- 
tilities against  each    other,  whether  they  be  those    who  are 

1  Isa.  xl.  6,  8  ;  1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 
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called  sintce}  or  theatrical  actors  and  players,^  or  charioteers, 
or  hunters, — those  wretched  men  whom  they  engage  in  con- 
flicts and  struggles,  not  only  men  with  men,  but  even  men 
with  beasts, — then  the  fiercer  the  fury  with  which  they  per- 
ceive these  unhappy  creatures  rage  against  each  other,  the 
better  they  like  them,  and  the  greater  the  enjoyment  they 
have  in  them ;  and  they  favour  them  when  thus  excited,^  and 
by  so  favouring  them  they  excite  them  all  the  more,  the  spec- 
tators themselves  striving  more  madly  with  each  other,  as 
they  espouse  the  cause  of  different  combatants,  than  is  the 
case  even  w^ith  those  very  men  whose  madness  they  madly 
provoke,  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  long  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  same  in  their  mad  frenzy.^  How  then  can  thai 
mind  keep  the  soundness  ot  peace  which  feeds  on  strifes  and 
contentions  ?  Eor  just  as  is  the  food  which  is  received,  such 
is  the  health  which  results.  In  fine,  although  mad  pleasures 
are  no  pleasures,  nevertheless  let  these  things  be  taken  as 
they  are,  and  it  still  remains  the  case  that,  whatever  their 
nature  may  be,  and  whatever  the  measure  of  enjoyment  yielded 
by  the  boasts  of  riches,  and  the  inflation  of  honours,  and  the 
spendthrift  pleasures  of  the  taverns,  and  the  contests  of  the 
theatres,  and  the  impurity  of  fornications,  and  the  pruriency 
of  the  baths,  they  are  all  things  of  which  one  little  fever 
deprives  us,  while,  even  from  those  who  still  survive,  it  takes 
away  the  whole  false  happiness  of  their  life.  Then  there 
remains  only  a  void  and  w^ounded  conscience,  destined  to 
apprehend  that  God  as  a  Judge  whom  it  refused  to  have  as  a 
Father,  and  destined  also  to  find  a  severe  Lord  in  Him  whom 
it  scorned  to  seek  and  love  as  a  tender  Fatlier.  But  thou, 
inasmuch  as  thou  seekest  that  true  rest  which  is  promised  to 

^  Reading  sive  sintce  qui  appellcmtur,  for  which  there  occur  such  varieties  of 
reading  as  these  :  sint  athletce  qui  appellantur  =  those  who  are  called  athletes  ; 
or  .sint  cnqid  appellantur  ;  or  simply  sint  qui  a2)j)dlantur  =  whatever  name  they 
bear,  whether  actors,  etc.  The  term  sintce,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  llvrai  ■=. 
devourers,  spoilers,  may  have  beenr  a  word  in  common  use  among  the  Africans, 
as  the  Benedictine  editors  suggest,  for  designating  some  sort  of  coarse  characters. 

'  Thymelici,  strictly  =  the  musicians  belonging  to  the  thymele,  or  orchestra. 

■'  Reading  incilcilis  iavent,  for  which  some  mss.  give  incltati=  excited  them- 
selves, they  favour  them  ;  and  others  have  incilantes  =  exciting  them,  they  favour 
them. 

-'  Compare  a  passage  in  the  Confessions,  vi.  13. 
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Christians  after  this  life,  wilt  taste  the  same  sweet  and  plea- 
sant rest  even  here  among  the  bitterest  troubles  of  this  life, 
if  thou  continuest  to  love  the  commandments  of  Him  who 
hath  promised  the  same.  For  quickly  wilt  thou  feel  that  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  are  sweeter  than  those  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  that  a  man  finds  a  more  genuine  and  pleasurable 
joy  in  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience  in  the  midst  of 
troubles  than  in  that  of  an  evil  conscience  in  the  midst  of 
delights.  For  thou  hast  not  come  to  be  united  to  the  Church 
of  God  with  the  idea  of  seeking  from  it  any  temporal  ad- 
vantage. 

Chap.  xvii. — The  specimen  of  catechetical  discourse  continued,  in  reference 
specially  to  the  reproval  oj  false  aims  on  the  catechumen's  part. 

26.  "For  there  are  some  whose  reason  for  desiring  to 
become  Christians  is  either  that  they  may  gain  the  favour  of 
men  from  whom  they  look  for  temporal  advantages,  or  that 
they  are  reluctant  to  offend  those  wliom  they  fear.  But  these 
are  reprobate ;  and  although  the  church  bears  them  for  a 
time,  as  the  threshing-floor  bears  the  chaff  until  the  period  of 
winnowing,  yet  if  they  fail  to  amend  and  begin  to  be  Chris- 
tians in  sincerity  in  view  of  the  everlasting  rest  which  is  to 
come,  they  will  be  separated  from  it  in  the  end.  And  let  not 
such  flatter  themselves,  because  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
in  the  threshing-floor  along  with  the  grain  of  God.  For  they 
will  not  be  together  with  that  in  the  barn,  but  are  destined 
for  the  fire,  which  is  their  due.  There  are  also  others  of 
better  hope  indeed,  but  nevertheless  in  no  inferior  danger. 
I  mean  those  who  now  fear  God,  and  mock  not  the  Christian, 
name,  neither  enter  the  church  of  God  with  an  assumed  heart, 
but  still  look  for  their  felicity  in  this  life,  expecting  to  have 
more  felicity  in  earthly  things  than  those  enjoy  who  refuse  to 
worship  God.  And  the  consequence  ot  this  false  anticipation 
is,  that  when  they  see  some  wicked  and  impious  men  strongly 
established  and  excelling  in  this  worldly  prosperity,  while 
they  themselves  either  possess  it  in  a  smaller  degree  or  miss 
it  altogether,  they  are  troubled  with  the  thought  that  they  are 
serving  God  without  reason,  and  so  they  readily  fall  a\\'ay 
from  the  faith. 

27.  "But  as  to  the  man  who  has  in  view  that  everlasting 
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blessedness  and  perpetual  rest  which  is  promised  as  the  lot 
destined  for  the  saints  after  this  life,  and  who  desires  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  in  order  that  he  may  not  pass  into  eternal 
fire  with  the  devil,  but  enter  into  the  eternal  kingdom  together 
with  Christ,^  such  an  one  is  truly  a  Christian  ;  (and  he  will 
be)  on  his  guard  in  every  temptation,  so  that  he  may  neither 
be  corrupted  by  prosperity  nor  be  utterly  broken  in  spirit  by 
adversity,  but  remain  at  once  modest  and  temperate  when  the 
good  things  of  earth  abound  with  him,  and  brave  and  patient 
when  tribulations  overtake  him.  A  person  of  this  character 
will  also  advance  in  attainments  until  he  comes  to  that  dis- 
position of  mind  which  will  make  him  love  God  more  than  he 
fears  hell ;  so  that  even  were  God  to  say  to  him,  '  Avail 
yourself  of  carnal  pleasures  for  ever,  and  sin  as  much  as 
you  are  able,  and  you  shall  neither  die  nor  be  sent  into  hell, 
but  you  will  only  not  be  with  me,'  he  would  be  terribly  dis- 
mayed, and  would  altogether  abstain  from  sinning,  not  now 
(simply)  with  the  purpose  of  not  falling  into  that  of  which  he 
was  wont  to  be  afraid,  but  with  the  wish  not  to  oftend  Him 
whom  he  so  greatly  loves :  in  whom  alone  also  there  is  the 
rest  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  (to  conceive), — the  rest 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.^ 

28.  "Now,  on  the  subject  of  this  rest  Scripture  is  signifi- 
cant, and  refrains  not  to  speak,  when  it  tells  us  how  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  at  the  time  when  God  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  things  which  are  in  them,  He 
worked  during  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day.^  For 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  make  all  things  even 
in  one  moment  of  time.  For  He  had  not  laboured  in  the 
view  that  He  might  enjoy  (a  needful)  rest,  since  indeed  "  He 
spake,  and  they  were  made  ;  He  commanded,  and  they  were 
created ; "  *  but  that  He  might  signify  how,  after  six  ages 
of  this  world,  in  a  seventh  age,  as  on  the  seventh  day,  He 
will  rest  in  His  saints ;  inasmuch  as  these  same  saints  shall 
rest  also  in  Him  after  all  the  good  works  in  which  they  have 
served  Him, — which  He  Himself,  indeed,  works  in  them,  who 

»  Cf.  Matt.  XXV.  31,  41.  '-'  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

3  Gen.  ii.  1-3.  *  Ps.  cxlviii.  5. 
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calls  them,  and  instructs  them,  and  puts  away  the  offences 
that  are  past,  and  justifies  the  man  who  previously  was  un- 
godly. For  as,  when  by  His  gift  they  work  that  which  is 
good.  He  is  Himself  rightly  said  to  work  (that  in  them),  so, 
when  they  rest  in  Him,  He  is  rightly  said  to  rest  Himself. 
For,  as  regards  Himself,  He  seeks  no  cessation,  because  He 
feels  no  labour.  Moreover  He  made  all  things  by  His  Word  ; 
and  His  Word  is  Christ  Himself,  in  whom  the  angels  and  all 
those  purest  spirits  of  heaven  rest  in  holy  silence.  Man,  how- 
ever, in  that  he  fell  by  sin,  has  lost  the  rest  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  His  divinity,  and  receives  it  again  (now)  in  His 
humanity;  and  lor  this  purpose  He  became  man,  and  was 
born  of  a  woman,  at  the  seasonable  time  at  which  He  Him- 
self knew  it  behoved  it  so  to  be  fulfilled.  And  from  the  flesh 
assuredly  He  could  not  sustain  any  contamination,  being  Him- 
self rather  destined  to  purify  the  flesh.  Of  His  future  coming 
the  ancient  saints,  in  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  had  know- 
ledge,  and  prophesied.  And  thus  were  they  saved  by  believ- 
ing that  He  was  to  come,  even  as  we  are  saved  by  believing 
that  He  has  come.  Hence  ought  we  to  love  God  who  has  so 
loved  us  as  to  have  sent  His  only  Son,  in  order  that  He  might 
endue  Himself  with  the  lowliness^  of  our  mortality,  and  die 
both  at  the  hands  of  sinners  and  on  behalf  of  sinners.  For 
even  in  times  of  old,  and  in  the  opening  ages,  the  depth  of 
this  mystery  ceases  not  to  be  prefigured  and  prophetically 
announced. 

CnAP.  XVIII. — Of  what  is  to  be  believed  on  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  man  and 

other  objects. 

29.  "Whereas,  then,  the  omnipotent  God,  who  is  also 
good  and  just  and  merciful,  who  made  all  things, — whether 
they  be  great  or  small,  whether  they  be  highest  or  lowest, 
whether  they  be  things  which  are  seen,  such  as  are  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  in  the  heavens,  in 
particular,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  other  luminaries,  and  in 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  again,  trees  and  shrubs  and  animals 
each  after  their  kind,  and  all  bodies  celestial  or  terrestrial 
alike,  or  whether  they  be  things  which  are  not  seen,  such  as 
are  those  spirits  whereby  bodies  are  animated  and  endowed 
*  Humanitate,  =  humanity,  also  occurs  instead  of  humiliiate. 
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with  life, — made  also  man  after  His  own  image,  in  order  that, 
as  He  Himself,  in  virtue  of  His  omnipotence,  presides  over 
universal  creation,  so  man,  in  virtue  of  that  intelligence  of  his 
by  which  he  comes  to  know  even  his  Creator  and  worships 
Him,  might  preside  over  all  the  living  creatures  of  earth : 
Whereas,  too,  He  made  the  woman  to  be  an  helpmeet  for 
him :  not  for  carnal  concupiscence, — since,  indeed,  they  had 
not  corruptible  bodies  at  that  period,  before  the  punishment  of 
sin  invaded  them  in  the  form  of  mortality, — but  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  the  man  might  at  once  have  glory  of  the  woman  in 
so  far  as  he  went  before  her  to  God,  and  present  in  himself 
an  example  to  her  for  imitation  in  holiness  and  piety,  even  as 
he  himself  was  to  be  the  glory  of  God  in  so  far  as  he  followed 
His  wisdom : 

30.  "  Therefore  did  He  place  them  in  a  certain  locality  of 
perpetual  blessedness,  which  the  Scripture  designates  Para- 
dise :  and  He  gave  them  a  commandment,  on  condition  of  not 
violating  which  they  were  to  continue  for  ever  in  that  blessed- 
ness of  immortality ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  trans- 
gressed it,  they  were  to  sustain  the  penalties  of  mortality. 
JSTow  God  knew  beforehand  that  they  would  transgress  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  that  He  is  the  author  and  maker  of  every- 
thing good,  He  chose  rather  to  make  them,  as  He  also  made 
the  beasts,  in  order  that  He  might  replenish  the  earth  with  the 
good  things  proper  to  earth.  And  certainly  man,  even  sinful 
man,  is  better  than  a  beast.  And  the  commandment,  which 
they  were  not  to  keep.  He  yet  preferred  to  give  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  without  excuse  when  He  should  begin  to 
vindicate  Himself  against  them.  For  whatever  man  may  have 
done,  he  finds  God  worthy  to  be  praised  in  all  His  doings  :  if 
he  shall  have  acted  rightly,  he  finds  Him  worthy  to  be  praised 
for  the  righteousness  of  His  rewards :  if  he  shall  have  sinned, 
he  finds  Him  worthy  to  be  praised  for  the  righteousness  of 
His  punishments :  if  he  shall  have  confessed  his  sins  and 
returned  to  an  upright  life,  he  finds  Him  worthy  to  be  praised 
for  the  mercy  of  His  pardoning  favours.  Why,  then,  should 
God  not  make  man,  although  He  foreknew  that  he  would  sin, 
when  He  might  crown  him  if  he  stood,  and  set  him  right  if 
he  fell,  and  help  him  if  he  rose,  Himself  being  always  and 
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everywhere  glorious  in  goodness,  righteousness,  and  clemency  ? 
Above  all,  why  should  He  not  do  so,  since  He  also  foreknew 
this,  namely,  that  from  the  race  of  that  mortality  there 
would  spring  saints,  who  should  not  seek  their  own,  but  give 
glory  to  their  Creator;  and  who,  obtaining  deliverance  from 
every  corruption  by  worshipping  Him,  should  be  counted 
worthy  to  live  for  ever,  and  to  live  in  blessedness  with  the 
holy  angels  ?  For  He  who  gave  freedom  of  will  to  men,  in 
order  that  they  might  worship  God  not  of  slavish  necessity 
but  with  ingenuous  inclination,  gave  it  also  to  the  angels ; 
and  hence  neither  did  the  angel,  who,  in  company  with  other 
spirits  who  were  his  satellites,  forsook  in  pride  the  obedience 
of  God  and  became  the  devil,  do  any  hurt  to  God,  but  to  him- 
self. For  God  knoweth  how  to  dispose  of  souls  ^  that  leave 
Him,  and  out  of  their  righteous  misery  to  furnish  the  inferior 
sections  of  His  creatures  with  the  most  appropriate  and  befit- 
ting laws  of  His  wonderful  dispensation.  Consequently, 
neither  did  the  devil  in  any  manner  harm  God,  whether  in 
falling  himself,  or  in  seducing  man  to  death  ;  nor  did  man  him- 
self in  any  degree  impair  the  truth,  or  power,  or  blessedness^ 
of  His  Maker,  in  that,  when  his  partner  was  seduced  by  the 
devil,  he  of  his  own  deliberate  inclination  consented  unto  her 
in  the  doing  of  that  which  God  had  forbidden.  For  by  the 
most  righteous  laws  of  God  all  were  condemned,  God  Himself 
being  glorious  in  the  equity  of  retribution,  while  they  were 
shamed  through  the  degradation  of  punishment :  to  the  end 
that  man,  when  he  turned  away  from  his  Creator,  should  be 
overcome  by  the  devil  and  made  his  subject,  and  that  the 
devil  might  be  set  before  man  as  an  enemy  to  be  conquered, 
when  he  turned  again  to  his  Creator ;  so  that  whosoever 
should  consent  unto  the  devil  even  to  the  end,  might  go  with 
him  into  eternal  punishments;  whereas  those  who  should 
humble  themselves  to  God,  and  by  His  grace  overcome  the 
devil,  might  be  counted  worthy  of  eternal  rewards. 

^  Eather  ''spirits."    See  the  correction  made  in  the  Ectractatims,  ii.  14,  as 
given  above  in  the  Introductory  Notice. 
'^  The  beatiiatem  is  omitted  by  several  MSS. 
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Chap.  xix. — Of  the  co-existence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  Church,  and 
their  final  separation^ 

31.  "ISTeither  ought  we  to  be  moved  by  the  consideration 
that  many  consent  unto  the  devil,  and  few  follow  God  ;  for 
the  grain,  too,  in  comparison  with  the  chaff,  has  greatly  the 
defect  in  number.  But  even  as  the  husbandman  knows  what 
to  do  with  the  mighty  heap  of  chaff,  so  the  multitude  of 
sinners  is  nothing  to  God,  who  knows  what  to  do  with  them, 
so  as  not  to  let  the  administration  of  His  kingdom  be  dis- 
ordered and  dishonoured  in  any  part.  Nor  is  the  devil  to  be 
supposed  to  have  proved  victorious  for  the  mere  reason  of  his 
drawing  away  with  him  more  than  the  few  by  whom  he  may 
be  overcome.  In  this  way  there  are  two  communities — one 
of  the  ungodly,  and  another  of  the  holy — which  are  carried 
down  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  are  at  present  commingled  in  respect  of 
bodies,  but  separated  in  respect  of  wills,  and  which,  moreover, 
are  destined  to  be  separated  also  in  respect  of  bodily  presence 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  all  men  who  love  pride  and 
temporal  power  with  vain  elation  and  pomp  of  arrogance,  and 
all  spirits  who  set  their  affections  on  such  things  and  seek 
their  own  glory  in  the  subjection  of  men,  are  bound  fast 
together  in  one  association ;  nay,  even  although  they  frequently 
fight  against  each  other  on  account  of  these  things,  they  are 
nevertheless  precipitated  by  the  like  weight  of  lust  into  the 
same  abyss,  and  are  united  with  each  other  by  similarity  of 
manners  and  merits.  And,  again,  all  men  and  all  spirits  who 
humbly  seek  the  glory  of  God  and  not  their  own,  and  who 
follow  Him  in  piety,  belong  to  one  fellowship.  And,  notwith- 
standing this,  God  is  most  merciful  and  patient  with  ungodly 
men,  and  offers  them  a  place  for  penitence  and  amendment. 

32.  "For  with  respect  also  to  the  fact  that  He  destroyed 
all  men  in  the  flood,  with  the  exception  of  one  righteous  man 
together  with  his  house,  whom  He  willed  to  be  saved  in  the 
ark.  He  knew  indeed  that  they  would  not  amend  themselves  ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  as  the  building  of  the  ark  went  on  for  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  the  wrath  of  God  which  was  to  come 
upon  them  was  certainly  preached  to  them  •}  and  if  they  only 

^  Gen.  vi.  7. 
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would  have  turned  to  God,  He  would  have  spared  them,  as  at 
a  later  period  He  spared  the  city  of  Mneveh  when  it  repented, 
after  He  had  announced  to  it,  by  means  of  a  prophet,  the 
destruction  that  was  about  to  overtake  it.^  Thus,  moreover, 
God  acts,  granting  a  space  for  repentance  even  to  those  who 
He  knows  will  persist  in  wickedness,  in  order  that  He  may 
exercise  and  instruct  our  patience  by  His  own  example  ; 
whereby  also  we  may  know  how  greatly  it  befits  us  to  bear 
with  the  evil  in  long-suffering,  when  we  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  men  they  will  prove  hereafter,  seeing  that  He,  whose 
cognisance  nothing  that  is  yet  to  be  escapes,  spares  them  and 
suffers  them  to  live.  Under  the  sacramental  sign  of  the  flood, 
however,  in  which  the  righteous  were  rescued  by  the  wood, 
there  was  also  a  fore-announcement  of  the  Church  which  was 
to  be,  which  Christ,  its  King  and  God,  has  raised  on  high,  by 
the  mystery  of  His  cross,  in  safety  from  the  submersion  of  this 
world.  Moreover,  God  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  even 
of  those  who  had  been  saved  in  the  ark,  there  would  be  born 
wicked  men,  who  would  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  a  second 
time  with  iniquities.  But,  nevertheless.  He  both  gave  them  a 
pattern  of  the  future  judgment,  and  fore-announced  the  de- 
liverance of  the  holy  by  the  mystery  of  the  wood.  For  even 
after  these  things  wickedness  did  not  cease  to  sprout  forth 
again  through  pride,  and  lusts,  and  illicit  impieties,  when  men, 
forsaking  their  Creator,  not  only  fell  to  the  (standard  of  the) 
creature  which  God  made,  so  as  to  worship  instead  of  God 
that  which  God  made,  but  even  bowed  their  souls  to  the 
works  of  the  hands  of  men  and  to  the  contrivances  of  crafts- 
men, wherein  a  more  shameful  triumph  was  to  be  won  over 
them  by  the  devil,  and  by  those  evil  spirits  who  rejoice  in 
finding  themselves  adored  and  reverenced  in  such  false  devices, 
while  they  feed^  their  own  errors  with  the  errors  of  men. 

33.  "But  in  truth  there  were  not  wanting  in  those  times 
righteous  men  also  of  the  kind  to  seek  God  piously  and  to 
overcome  the  pride  of  the  devil,  citizens  of  that  holy  com- 
munity, who  were  made  whole  by  the  humiliation  of  Christ, 
which  was  then  only  destined  to  enter,  but  was  revealed  to 
them  by  the  Spirit.  From  among  these,  Abraham,  a  pious 
^  Jonah  iii.  2  instead  ofpascunt  the  reading  miscent,  =  mix,  is  also  found. 
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and  faithful  servant  of  God,  was  chosen,  in  order  that  to  him 
might  be  shown  the  sacrament  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  that 
thus,  in  virtue  of  the  imitation  of  his  faith,  all  the  faithful  of 
all  nations  might  be  called  his  children  in  the  future.  Of 
him  was  born  a  people,  by  whom  the  one  true  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  should  be  worshipped  when  all  other  nations 
did  service  to  idols  and  evil  spirits.  In  that  people,  plainly, 
the  future  Church  was  much  more  evidently  prefigured.  For 
in  it  there  was  a  carnal  multitude  that  worshipped  God  with 
a  view  to  visible  benefits.  But  in  it  there  were  also  a  few 
who  thought  of  the  future  rest,  and  looked  longingly  for  the 
lieavenly  fatherland,  to  whom  through  prophecy  was  revealed 
the  coming  humiliation  of  God  in  the  person  of  our  King  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  whole  of 
all  pride  and  arrogance  through  that  faith.  And  with  respect 
to  these  saints  who  in  point  of  time  had  precedence  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lord,  not  only  their  speech,  but  also  their  life,  and 
their  marriages,  and  their  children,  and  their  doings,  consti- 
tuted a  prophecy  of  this  time,  at  which  the  Church  is  being 
gathered  together  out  of  all  nations  through  faith  in  the 
passion  of  Christ.  By  the  instrumentality  of  those  holy 
patriarchs  and  prophets  this  carnal  people  of  Israel,  who  at  a 
later  period  were  also  called  Jews,  had  ministered  unto  them 
at  once  those  visible  benefits  which  they  eagerly  desired  of  the 
Lord  in  a  carnal  manner,  and  those  chastisements,  in  the  form 
of  bodily  punishments,  which  were  intended  to  terrify  them 
for  the  time,  as  was  befitting  for  their  obstinacy.  And  in  all 
these,  nevertheless,  there  were  also  spiritual  mysteries  signi- 
fied, such  as  were  meant  to  bear  upon  Christ  and  the  Church  ; 
of  which  Church  those  saints  also  were  members,  although 
they  existed  in  this  life  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  flesh.  For  this  same  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  the  Word  of  the  Father,  equal  and  co- 
eternal  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  was 
Himself  also  made  man  for  our  sakes,  in  order  that  of  the 
whole  Church,  as  of  His  whole  body,  He  might  be  the  Head. 
But  just  as  when  the  whole  man  is  in  the  process  of  being 
born,  although  he  may  put  the  hand  forth  first  in  the  act  of 
birth,  yet  is  that  hand  joined  and  compacted  together  with  the 
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whole  body  under  the  head,  even  as  also  among  these  same 
patriarchs  some  were  born^  with  the  hand  put  forth  first  as 
a  sign  of  this  very  thing :  so  all  the  saints  who  lived  upon 
the  earth  previous  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  al- 
though they  were  born  antecedently,  were  nevertheless  united 
under  the  Head  with  that  universal  body  of  which  He  is  the 
Head. 

Chap.  xx. — Of  Israel's  bondage  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance,  and  their 
jjassage  through  the  Bed  Sea. 

34.  "  That  people,  then,  having  been  brought  down  into 
Egypt,  were  in  bondage  to  the  harshest  of  kings ;  and,  taught 
by  the  most  oppressive  labours,  they  sought  their  deliverer  in 
God  ;  and  there  was  sent  to  them  one  belonging  to  the  people 
themselves,  Moses,  the  holy  servant  of  God,  who,  in  the  might 
of  God,  terrified  the  impious  nation  of  the  Egyptians  in  those 
days  by  great  miracles,  and  led  forth  the  people  of  God  out  of 
^hat  land  through  the  Eed  Sea,  where  the  water  parted  and 
opened  up  a  way  for  them  as  they  crossed  it,  whereas,  when 
the  Egyptians  pressed  on  in  pursuit,  the  waves  returned  to 
their  channel  and  overwhelmed  them,  so  that  they  perished. 
Thus,  then,  just  as  the  earth  through  the  agency  of  the  flood 
was  cleansed  by  the  waters  from  the  wickedness  of  the 
sinners,  who  in  those  times  were  destroyed  in  that  inunda- 
tion, while  the  righteous  escaped  by  means  of  the  wood  ;  so 
the  people  of  God,  when  they  went  forth  from  Egypt,  found  a 
way  through  the  waters  by  which  their  enemies  were  devoured. 
!N"or  was  the  sacrament  of  the  wood  wanting  there.  For 
Moses  smote  with  his  rod,  in  order  that  that  miracle  might  be 
effected.  Both  these  are  signs  of  holy  baptism,  by  which  the 
faithful  pass  into  the  new  life,  while  their  sins  are  done  away 
with  like  enemies,  and  perish.  But  more  clearly  was  the 
passion  of  Christ  prefigured  in  the  case  of  that  people,  when 
they  were  commanded  to  slay  and  eat  the  lamb,  and  to  mark 
their  door-posts  with  its  blood,  and  to  celebrate  this  rite  every 
year,  and  to  designate  it  the  Lord's  passover.  For  surely 
prophecy  speaks  with  the  utmost  plainness  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  it  says  that  "  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter."^  And  with  the  sign  of  His  passion  and  cross, 
1  Gen.  XXV.  26,  xxxviii.  27-30.  *  Isa.  liii.  7. 
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thou  art  this  day  to  be  marked  on  thy  forehead,  as  on  the 
door-post,  and  all  Christians  are  marked  with  the  same. 

35.  "Thereafter  this  people  was  conducted  through  the 
wilderness  for  forty  years.  They  also  received  the  law  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  under  which  name  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
signified,  as  it  is  declared  with  the  utmost  plainness  in  the 
Gospel.  For  God  is  not  defined^  by  the  form  of  a  body, 
neither  are  members  and  fingers  to  be  thought  of  as  existent 
in  Him  in  the  way  in  which  we  see  them  in  ourselves.  But, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  God's  gifts  are 
divided  to  His  saints,  in  order  that,  although  they  vary  in  their 
capacities,  they  may  nevertheless  not  lapse  from  the  concord 
of  charity,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  especially  in  the  fingers  that 
there  appears  a  certain  kind  of  division,  while  nevertheless 
there  is  no  separation  from  unity,  this  may  be  the  explanation 
of  the  phrase.  But  whether  this  may  be  the  case,  or  what- 
ever other  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
called  the  finger  of  God,  we  ought  not  at  any  rate  to  think  of 
the  form  of  a  human  body  when  we  hear  this  expression  used. 
The  people  in  question,  then,  received  the  law  written  by  the 
finger  of  God,  and  that  in  good  sooth  on  tables  of  stone,  to 
signify  the  hardness  of  their  heart  in  that  they  were  not  to 
fulfil  the  law.  For,  as  they  eagerly  sought  from  the  Lord  gifts 
meant  for  the  uses  of  the  body,  they  were  held  by  carnal  tear 
rather  than  by  spiritual  charity.  But  nothing  fulfils  the  law 
save  charity.  Consequently,  they  were  burdened  with  many 
visible  sacraments,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  yoke  of  bondage  in  the  observances  of  meats, 
and  in  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  and  in  other  rites  innumerable  ; 
which  things,  at  the  same  time,  were  signs  of  spiritual  matters 
relating  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Church  ;  which, 
furthermore,  at  that  time  were  both  understood  by  a  few 
holy  men  to  the  effect  of  yielding  the  fruit  of  salvation,  and 
observed  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  the  time, 
while  by  the  multitude  of  carnal  men  they  were  observed  only 
and  not  understood. 

36.  "In  this  manner,  then,  through  many  varied  signs  of 
things  to   come,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in 

1  Or  =  circumscribed,  definitus. 
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complete  detail,  and  which  we  now  see  in  their  fulfilment  in 
the  Church,  that  people  were  brought  to  the  land  of  promise, 
in  which  they  were  to  reign  in  a  temporal  and  carnal  way  in 
accordance  with  their  own  longings  :  which  earthly  kingdom, 
nevertheless,  sustained  the  image  of  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
There  Jerusalem  was  founded,  that  most  celebrated  city  of 
God,  which,  while  in  bondage,  served  as  a  sign  of  the  free  city, 
which  is  called  the  heavenly  Jerusalem^ — which  latter  term 
is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  signifies  by  interpretation  the  'vision 
of  peace.'  The  citizens  thereof  are  all  sanctified  men,  who 
have  been,  who  are,  and  who  are  yet  to  be ;  and  all  sanctified 
spirits^  even  as  many  as  are  obedient  to  God  with  pious  de- 
votion in  the  exalted  regions  of  heaven,  and  imitate  not  the 
impious  pride  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  King  of  this 
city  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  by  whom  the 
highest  angels  are  governed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Word 
that  took  unto  Himself  human  nature,^  in  order  that  by  Him 
men  also  might  be  governed,  who,  in  His  fellowship,  shall 
reign  all  together  in  eternal  peace.  In  the  service  of  pre- 
figuring this  King  in  that  earthly  kingdom  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  King  David  stood  forth  pre-eminent,^  of  whose  seed 
according  to  the  flesh  that  truest  King  was  to  come,  to  wit, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  'who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.'*  In  that  land  of  promise  many  things  were  done, 
which  held  good  as  figures  of  the  Christ  who  was  to  come, 
and  of  the  Church,  with  which  you  will  have  it  in  your  power 
to  acquaint  yourself  by  degrees  in  the  Holy  Books. 


Chap.  xxr. — Oj  the,  Bahylonish  captivity,  and  the  things  signijied  thereby. 

37.  "Howbeit,  after  the  lapse  of  some  generations,  another 
type  was  presented,  which  bears  very  emphatically  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  For  that  city^  was  brought  into  captivity, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  people  were  carried  oft  into  Baby- 
lonia. Now,  as  Jerusalem  signifies  the  city  and  fellowship  of 
the  saints,  so  Babylonia  signifies  the  city  and  fellowship  of  the 
wicked,  seeing  that  by  interpretation  it  denotes  confusion. 
On  the  subject  of  these  two  cities,  which  have  been  running 


»  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  26. 
*  Rom.  ix.  5. 


2  Hominem.  ^  1  Kings  xvi.  13. 

^  Or  =  community,  clvitas. 
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their  courses,  mingling  the  one  with  the  other,  through  all  the 
changes  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  shall  so  move  on  together  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  they  are  destined  to  be  separated  at  the  last  judgment, 
we  have  spoken  already  a  little  ago.^  That  captivity,  then,  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  thus  carried  into  Baby- 
lonia in  bondage,  were  ordained  so  to  proceed  by  the  Lord, 
by  the  voice  ol  Jeremiah,  a  prophet  of  that  time.^  And  there 
appeared  kings ^  of  Babylon,  under  whom  they  were  in  slavery, 
who  on  occasion  of  the  captivity  of  this  people  were  so 
wrought  upon  by  certain  miracles  that  they  came  to  know 
the  one  true  God  who  founded  universal  creation,  and  wor- 
shipped Him,  and  commanded  that  He  should  be  worshipped. 
Moreover  the  people  were  ordered  both  to  pray  for  those  by 
whom  they  were  detained  in  captivity,  and  in  their  peace  to 
hope  for  peace,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  beget  children, 
and  build  houses,  and  plant  gardens  and  vineyards.*  But  at 
the  end  of  seventy  years,  release  from  their  captivity  was  pro- 
mised to  them.^  All  this,  furthermore,  signified  in  a  figure 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  His  saints,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  would  have  to  do  service  under  the 
kings  of  this  world.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  speaks 
also  in  this  wise,  that  '  every  soul  should  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,'  and  that  there  '  should  be  rendered  all  things 
to  all  men,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  (is  due),  custom  to  whom 
custom,'^  and  all  other  things  in  like  manner  which,  without 
detriment  to  the  worship  of  our  God,  we  render  to  the  rulers 
in  the  constitution  of  human  society  :  for  the  Lord  Himself 
also,  in  order  to  set  before  us  an  example  of  this  sound  doc- 
trine, did  not  deem  it  unworthy  of  Him  to  pay  tribute^  on 
account  of  that  human  individuality^  wherewith  He  was  in- 
vested. Again,  Christian  servants  and  good  believers  are  also 
commanded  to  serve  their  temporal  masters  in  equanimity  and 
faithfulness  ;^  whom  they  will  hereafter  judge,  if  even  on  to 

'  See  Chapter  xix.  ^  Jer.  xxv.  21,  xxix.  1. 

■^  Dan.  ii.  47,  iii.  29,  vi.  26  ;  1  Esdr.  i.  7  ;  Bel,  41. 

*  Jer.  xxix.  4-7.  z'  Jer.  xxv.  12. 

fi  Rom.  xiii.  1,  7.  "^  Matt.  xvii.  27. 

^  Pro  capite  hominis,  literally  =  on  account  of  that  head  ot  man,  etc. 

'•>  Eph.  vi.  5. 
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the  end  they  find  them  wicked,  or  with  whom  they  will  here- 
after reign  in  equality,  if  they  too  shall  have  been  converted 
to  the  true  God.  Still  all  are  enjoined  to  be  subject  to  the 
powers  that  are  of  man  and  of  earth,  even  until,  at  the  end  of 
the  predetermined  time  which  the  seventy  years  signify,  the 
Church  shall  be  delivered  from  the  confusion  of  this  world, 
like  as  Jerusalem  was  to  be  set  free  from  the  captivity  in 
Babylonia.  By  occasion  of  that  captivity,  however,  the  kings 
of  earth  too  have  themselves  been  led  to  forsake  the  idols  on 
account  of  which  they  were  wont  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
and  have  come  to  know,  and  now  worship,  the  one  true  God 
and  Christ  the  Lord ;  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  enjoins  prayer  to  be  made,  even  although  they  should 
persecute  the  Church.  For  he  speaks  in  these  terms  :  '  I 
entreat,  therefore,  that  first  of  all  supplications,  adorations,^ 
intercessions,  and  givings  of  thanks  be  made  for  kings,  for  all 
men,  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  with  all  godliness  and  charity.'  ^  Accord- 
ingly peace  has  been  given  to  the  Church  by  these  same 
persons,  although  it  be  but  of  a  temporal  sort, — a  temporal 
quiet  for  the  work  of  building  houses  after  a  spiritual  fashion, 
and  planting  gardens  and  vineyards.  For  witness  your  own 
case,  too, — at  this  very  time  we  are  engaged,  by  means  of  this 
discourse,  in  building  you  up  and  planting  you.  And  the  like 
process  is  going  on  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  lands,  in 
virtue  of  the  peace  allowed  by  Christian  kings,  even  as  the 
same  apostle  thus  expresses  himself :  '  Ye  are  G  od's  hus- 
bandry; ye  are  God's  building.''^ 

38.  "And,  indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  the  seventy  years  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  mystically  prophesied,  to  the  intent  of 
prefiguring  the  end  of  times,  with  a  view  still  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  that  same  figure,  no  settled  peace  and  liberty  were 
conceded  again  to  the  Jews.  Thus  it  was  that  they  were 
conquered  subsequently  by  the  Eomans  and  made  tributary. 
From  that  period,  in  truth,  at  which  they  received  the  land 
of  promise  and  began  to  have  kings,  in  order  to  preclude  the 

^  Instead  of  orcUiones,  the  better  authenticated  reading  is  adoraiiones. 

n  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 

'  1  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxv.  12,  xxix.  10. 
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supposition  that  the  promise  of  the  Christ  who  was  to  be  their 
Liberator  had  met  its  complete  fulfilment  in  the  person  of 
any  one  of  their  kings,  Christ  was  prophesied  of  with  greater 
clearness  in  a  number  of  prophecies ;  not  only  by  David  him- 
self in  the  book  of  Psalms,  but  also  by  the  rest  of  the  great 
and  holy  prophets,  even  on  to  the  time  of  their  conveyance 
into  captivity  in  Babylonia ;  and  in  that  same  captivity  there 
were  also  prophets  whose  mission  was  to  prophesy  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Liberator  of  all.  And 
after  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  when  the  seventy  years 
had  passed,  the  Jews  sustained  grievous  oppressions  and 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles,  fitted  to 
make  them  understand  that  the  Liberator  was  not  yet  come, 
whom  they  failed  to  apprehend  as  one  who  was  to  effect  for 
them  a  spiritual  deliverance,  and  whom  they  fondly  longed 
for  on  account  of  a  carnal  liberation. 

Chap.  XXII. — Of  the  six  ages  of  the  ivorld. 

39.  "  Five  ages  of  the  world,  accordingly,  having  been  now 
completed  (there  has  entered  the  sixth).  Of  these  ages  the 
first  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  that  is,  from 
Adam,  who  was  the  first  man  that  was  made,  down  to  Noah, 
who  constructed  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  flood.^  Then  the 
second  extends  from  that  period  on  to  Abraham,  who  was  called^ 
the  father  indeed  of  all  nations^  which  should  follow  the 
example  of  his  faith,  but  who  at  the  same  time  in  the  way  of 
natural  descent  from  his  own  flesh  was  the  father  of  the 
destined  people  of  the  Jews;  which  people,  previous  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  one 
people  among  all  the  nations  of  all  lands  that  worshipped  the 
one  true  God :  from  which  people  also  Christ  the  Saviour 
was  decreed  to  come  according  to  the  flesh.  For  these  turn- 
ing-points *  of  those  two  ages  occupy  an  eminent  place  in  the 
ancient  books.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  other  three  ages 
are  also  declared  in  the  Gospel,^  where  the  descent  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  is  likewise  mentioned.     For 

1  Gen.  vi.  22. 

2  Instead  of  dictiis  est  the  Mss.  give  also  electus  cs^= was  chosen  to  be. 
*  Gen.  xvii.  4.  ^  arikMZi= articles.  '  Matt.  i.  17. 
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the  third  age  extends  from  Abraham  on  to  David  the  king ; 
the  fourth  from  David  on  to  that  captivity  whereby  the  people 
of  God  passed  over  into  Babylonia ;  and  the  fifth  from  that 
transmigration  down  to  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
With  His  coming  the  sixth  age  has  entered  on  its  process  ;  so 
that  now  the  spiritual  grace,  which  in  previous  times  was 
known  to  a  few  patriarchs  and  prophets,  may  be  made 
manifest  to  all  nations  ;  to  the  intent  that  no  man  should 
worship  God  but  freely/  fondly  desiring  of  Him  not  the 
visible  rewards  of  His  services  and  the  happiness  of  this  pre- 
sent life,  but  that  eternal  life  alone  in  which  he  is  to  enjoy 
God  Himself :  in  order  that  in  this  sixth  age  the  mind  of  man 
may  be  renewed  after  the  image  of  God,  even  as  on  the  sixth 
day  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God.^  For  then,  too, 
is  the  law  fulfilled,  when  all  that  it  has  commanded  is  done, 
not  in  the  strong  desire  for  things  temporal,  but  in  the  love 
of  Him  who  has  given  the  commandment.  AVho  is  there, 
moreover,  who  should  not  be  earnestly  disposed  to  give  the 
return  of  love  to  a  God  of  supreme  righteousness  and  also  of 
supreme  mercy,  who  has  first  loved  men  of  the  greatest  un- 
righteousness and  the  loftiest  pride,  and  that,  too,  so  deeply  as 
to  have  sent  in  their  behalf  His  only  Son,  by  whom  He  made 
all  things,  and  who  being  made  man,  not  by  any  change  of 
Himself,  but  by  the  assumption  of  human  nature,  was  designed 
thus  to  become  capable  not  only  of  living  with  them,  but  also 
of  dying  at  once  for  them  and  by  their  hands  ? 

40.  "  Thus,  then,  showing  forth  the  New  Testament  of  our 
everlasting  inheritance,  wherein  man  was  to  be  renewed  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  lead  a  new  life,  that  is,  a  spiritual  life  ;  and 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  first  one  as  an  old  dispensa- 
tion, wherein  a  carnal  people  acting  out  the  old  man  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  patriarchs  and  prophets,  who  had 
understanding,  and  some  hidden  saints),  and  leading  a  carnal 
life,  desiderated  carnal  rewards  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  God, 
and  received  in  that  fashion  but  the  figures  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings ; — with  this  intent,  I  say,  the  Lord  Christ,  when  made 
man,  despised  all  earthly  good  things,  in  order  that  He  might 
show  us  how  these  things  ought  to  be  despised ;  and  He  endured 

^  Gratis.  2  Gen.  i.  27. 
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all  earthly  ills  which  He  was  inculcating  as  things  needful  to 
be  endured  ;  so  that  neither  might  our  happiness  be  sought 
for  in  the  former  class,  nor  our  unhappiness  be  apprehended 
in  the  latter.  For  being  born  of  a  mother  who,  although  she 
conceived  without  being  touched  by  man  and  always  remained 
thus  untouched,  in  virginity  conceiving,  in  virginity  bringing 
forth,  in  virginity  dying,  had  nevertheless  been  espoused  to 
a  handicraftsman,  He  extinguished  all  the  inflated  pride  of 
carnal  nobility.  Moreover,  being  born  in  the  city  of  Bethle- 
hem, which  among  all  the  cities  of  Judsea  was  so  insignifi- 
cant that  even  in  our  own  day  it  is  designated  a  village,  He 
willed  not  that  any  one  should  glory  in  the  exalted  position 
of  any  city  of  earth.  He,  too,  whose  are  all  things  and  by 
whom  all  things  were  created,  was  made  poor,  in  order  that 
no  one,  while  believing  in  Him,  might  venture  to  boast  him- 
self in  earthly  riches.  He  refused  to  be  made  by  men  a  king, 
because  He  displayed  the  pathway  of  humility  to  those  un- 
happy ones  whom  pride  had  separated  from  Him  ;^  and  yet 
universal  creation  attests  the  fact  of  His  everlasting  kingdom. 
An  hungered  was  He  who  feeds  all  men ;  athirst  was  He  by 
whom  is  created  whatsoever  is  drunk,  and  who  in  a  spiritual 
manner  is  the  bread  of  the  hungry  and  the  fountain  of  the 
thirsty;  in  journeying  on  earth,  wearied  was  He  who  has 
made  Himself  the  Avay  for  us  into  heaven ;  as  like  one  dumb 
and  deaf  in  the  presence  of  His  revilers  was  He  by  whom  the 
dumb  spoke  and  the  deaf  heard ;  bound  was  He  who  freed  us 
from  the  bonds  of  infirmities ;  scourged  was  He  who  expelled 
from  the  bodies  of  man  the  scourges  of  all  distresses  ;  crucified 
was  He  who  put  an  end  to  our  crucial  pains  ;^  dead  did  He 
become  who  raised  the  dead.  But  He  also  rose  again,  no 
more  to  die,  so  that  no  one  should  from  Him  learn  so  to  con- 
temn death  as  if  he  were  never  to  live  again. 

Chap,  xxiir. — Of  the  vtisslon  of  the  Holy  Gho&tfjfy  days  after  Christ's 

resurrection. 

41.  "Thereafter,  having  confirmed  the  disciples,  and  having 
sojourned  with  them  forty  days.  He  ascended  up  into  heaven 
as  these  same  persons  were   beholding  Plim.      And  on  the 

'  Reading  ah  eo;  for  whicli  some  editions  give  ab  (a  =  from  that  humility. 
^  There  is  a  play  in  the  words  here  :  cruafixus  est  qui  cmclatus  nosiros  fuiivil. 
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completion  of  fifty  days  from  His  resurrection  He  sent  to 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  (for  so  He  had  promised),  by  whose 
agency  they  were  to  have  love  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts/  to 
the  end  that  they  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  law,  not  only 
without  the  sense  of  its  being  burdensome,  but  even  with  a 
joyful  mind.  This  law  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  ten 
commandments,  which  they  call  the  Decalogue.  And  these 
commandments,  again,  are  reduced  to  two,  namely,  that  we 
should  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all 
our  mind ;  and  that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.^ 
For  that  on  these  two  precepts  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  Lord  Himself  has  at  once  declared  in  the  Gospel 
and  shown  in  His  own  example.  For  thus  it  was  likewise 
in  the  instance  of  the  people  of  Israel,  that  from  the  day  on 
which  they  first  celebrated  the  passover  in  a  form,^  slaying 
and  eating  the  sheep,  with  whose  blood  their  door-posts  were 
marked  for  the  securiug  of  their  safety,*- — from  this  day,  I 
repeat,  the  fiftieth  day  in  succession  was  completed,  and  then 
they  received  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God,'^  under 
which  phrase  we  have  already  stated  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
signified.^  And  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  passion  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  true  passover,  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  sent  personally  to  the  disciples  on  the  fiftieth  day : 
not  now,  however,  by  tables  of  stone  significant  of  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts ;  but,  when  they  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place  at  Jerusalem  itself,  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  if  a  violent  blast  were  being  borne  onwards,  and 
there  appeared  to  them  tongues  cloven  like  fire,  and  they 
began  to  speak  with  tongues,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  those 
Avho  had  come  to  them  recognised  eacli  his  own  language  ^ 
(for  in  that  city  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  from 
every  country  wheresoever  they  had  been  scattered  abroad, 
and  had  learned  the  diverse  tongues  of  diverse  nations) ;  and 
thereafter,  preaching  Christ  with  all  boldness,  they  wrought 
many  signs  in   His  name, — so   much  so,  that  as  Peter  was 

»  Cf.  Rom.  V.  5.  2  ^xatt.  xxii.  37-40. 

'  In  imagine.  *  Ex.  xii. 

*  Ex.  xix.  1.  «  Luke  xi.  20. 

'  Acts  ii. 
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passing  by,  his  shadow  touched  a  certain  dead  person,  and 
the  man  rose  in  life  aQ:ain.^ 

42.  "  But  when  the  Jews  perceived  so  great  signs  to  be 
wrought  in  the  name  of  Him,  whom,  partly  through  ill-will 
and  partly  in  ignorance,  they  crucified,  some  of  them  were 
provoked  to  persecute  the  apostles,  who  were  His  preachers  ; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  marvelling  the  more  at  this  very 
circumstance,  that  so  great  miracles  were  being  performed  in 
the  name  of  Him  whom  they  had  derided  as  one  overborne 
and  conquered  by  themselves,  repented,  and  were  converted, 
so  that  thousands  of  Jews  believed  on  Him.  For  these  parties 
were  not  bent  now  on  craving  at  the  hand  of  God  temporal 
benefits  and  an  earthly  kingdom,  neither  did  they  look  any 
more  for  Christ,  the  promised  king,  in  a  carnal  spirit ;  but 
they  continued  in  immortal  fashion  to  apprehend  and  love 
Him,  who  in  mortal  fashion  endured  on  their  behalf  at  their 
own  hands  sufferings  so  heavy,  and  imparted  to  them  the 
gift  of  forgiveness  for  all  their  sins,  even  down  to  the  iniquity 
of  His  own  blood,  and  by  the  example  of  His  own  resurrec- 
tion unfolded  immortality  as  the  object  which  they  should 
hope  for  and  long  for  at  His  hands.  Accordingly,  now  mor- 
tifying the  earthly  cravings  of  the  old  man,  and  inflamed  with 
the  new  experience  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  the  Lord  had  en- 
joined in  the  Gospel,  they  sold  all  that  they  had,  and  laid  the 
price  of  their  possessions  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  in  order 
that  these  might  distribute  to  every  man  according  as  each 
had  need;  and  living  in  Christian  love  harmoniously  with 
each  other,  they  did  not  afhrm  anything  to  be  their  own,  but 
they  had  all  things  in  common,  and  were  one  in  soul  and  heart 
toward  God.^  Afterwards  these  same  persons  also  themselves 
suffered  persecution  in  their  flesh  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
their  carnal  fellow-countrymen,  and  were  dispersed  abroad,  to 
the  end  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispersion,  Christ  should 
be  preached  more  extensively,  and  that  they  themselves  at  the 
same  time  should  be  follov/ers  of  the  patience  of  their  Lord. 

*  The  reference  evidently  is  to  Acts  v.  15,  where,  however,  it  is  only  the 
people's  intention  that  is  noticed,  and  that  only  in  the  instance  of  the  side,  and 
not  of  any  individual  actually  dead. 

2  Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  34. 
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For  He  who  in  meekness  had  endured  them/  enjoined  them 
in  meekness  to  endure  for  His  sake. 

43.  "  Among  those  same  persecutors  of  the  saints  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  once  also  ranked  ;  and  he  raged  with  eminent 
violence  against  the  Christians.  But,  subsequently,  he  became 
a  believer  and  an  apostle,  and  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  suffering  (in  that  ministry)  things  more 
grievous  on  behalf  of  the  name  of  Christ  than  were  those 
which  he  had  done  against  the  name  of  Christ.  Moreover,  in 
establishing  churches  throughout  all  the  nations  where  he  was 
soAving  the  seed  of  the  gospel,  he  was  wont  to  give  earnest 
injunction  that,  as  these  converts  (coming  as  they  did  from  the 
worship  of  idols  and  without  experience  in  the  worship  of  the 
one  God)  could  not  readily  serve  God  in  the  way  of  selling 
and  distributing  their  possessions,  they  should  make  offerings 
for  the  poor  brethren  among  the  saints  who  were  in  the 
churches  of  Judea  which  had  believed  in  Christ.  In  this 
manner  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  constituted  some  to  be,  as 
it  were,  soldiers,  and  others  to  be,  as  it  were,  provincial  tribu- 
taries, while  it  set  Christ  in  the  centre  of  them  like  the 
corner-stone  (in  accordance  with  what  had  been  announced 
beforetime  by  the  prophet),^  in  whom  both  parties,  like  walls 
advancing  from  different  sides,  that  is  to  say,  from  Jews  and 
from  Gentiles,  might  be  joined  together  in  the  affection  of  kin- 
ship. But  at  a  later  period  heavier  and  more  frequent  perse- 
cutions arose  from  the  unbelievino-  Gentiles  aoainst  the  Church 

o  o 

of  Christ,  and  day  by  day  was  fulfilled  that  prophetic  word 
which  the  Lord  spake  when  He  said,  '  Behold,  I  send  you  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.'^ 

Chap.  xxiv. — OJ  the  Church  in  its  likeness  to  a  vine  sprouting  and  suffering 

pruning. 

44.  "  But  that  vine,  which  was  spreading  forth  its  fruitful 

*  Adopting  the  Benedictine  version,  qui  cos  mansuetus  passus  fuerat,  and 
taking  it  as  a  parallel  to  Acts  xiii.  18,  Heb.  xii.  3.  There  is,  however,  gi'cat 
variety  of  reading  here.  Thus  we  find  qui  ante  eos,  etc.  =  who  had  suff^ered  in 
meekness  before  them  :  qui  pro  eis,  etc.  =  who  had  suft'ered  in  their  stead  :  qui 
propter  eos,  etc.  =  who  had  suffered  on  their  account :  and  qui  per  eos,  etc.  = 
who  had  suffered  through  them,  etc.  But  the  reading  in  the  text  appears  best 
authenticated. 

■''  Ps.  cxvii.  22 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  ^  Matt.  x.  10. 
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shoots  throughout  the  circle  of  hinds,  according  as  had  been 
prophesied  with  regard  to  it,  and  as  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Lord  Himself,  sprouted  all  the  more  luxuriantly  in  proportion 
as  it  was  watered  with  richer  streams  of  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
And  as  these  died  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  the  faith  in  count- 
less numbers  throughout  all  lands,  even  the  persecuting  king- 
doms themselves  desisted,  and  were  converted  to  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  Christ,  with  the  neck  of  their  pride 
broken.  Moreover  it  behoved  that  this  same  vine  should  be 
pruned  in  accordance  with  the  Lord's  repeated  predictions,^ 
and  that  the  unfruitful  twigs  should  be  cut  out  of  it,  by  which 
heresies  and  schisms  were  occasioned  in  various  localities, 
under  the  name  of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  men  who  sought  not 
His  glory  but  their  own;  whose  oppositions,  however,  also 
served  more  and  more  to  discipline  the  Church,  and  to  test 
and  illustrate  both  its  doctrine  and  its  patience. 

45.  "  All  these  things,  then,  we  now  perceive  to  be  realized 
precisely  as  we  read  of  them  in  predictions  uttered  so  long 
before  the  event.  And  as  the  first  Christians,  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  see  these  things  literally  made  good  in  their  own 
day,  were  moved  by  miracles  to  believe  them ;  so  as  regards 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  all  these  things  have  now  been 
brought  to  pass  exactly  as  we  read  of  them  in  those  books 
which  were  written  a  long  time  previous  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  things  in  question,  wherein  they  w^ere  all  announced  as 
matters  yet  future,  even  as  they  are  now  seen  to  be  actually 
present,  we  are  built  up  unto  faith,  so  that,  enduring  and 
persevering  in  the  Lord,  we  believe  without  any  hesitation 
in  the  destined  accomplishment  even  of  those  things  which 
still  remain  to  be  realized.  For,  indeed,  in  the  same  Scrip- 
tures, tribulations  yet  to  come  are  still  read  of,  as  well  as  the 
final  day  of  judgment  itself,  when  all  the  citizens  of  these  two 
states  shall  receive  their  bodies  again,  and  rise  and  give  account 
of  their  life  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  For  He  will 
come  in  the  glory  of  His  power,  who  of  old  condescended  to 
come  in  the  lowliness  of  humanity ;  and  He  will  separate  all 
the  godly  from  the  ungodly, — not  only  from  those  who  have 
utterly  refused  to  believe  in  Him  at  all,  but  also  from  those 

*  John  xv.  2. 
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who  have  believed  in  Him  to  no  purpose  and  without  fruit. 
To  the  one  class  He  will  give  an  eternal  kingdom  together 
with  Himself,  while  to  the  other  He  will  award  eternal 
punishment  together  with  the  devil.  But  as  no  joy  yielded 
by  things  temporal  can  be  found  in  any  measure  comparable 
to  the  joy  of  life  eternal  which  the  saints  are  destined  to 
attain,  so  no  torment  of  temporal  punishments  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  everlasting  torments  of  the  unrighteous. 

Chap.  xxv. — Of  constancy  in  the  faith  of  the  resurrection. 

46.  "  Therefore,  brother,  confirm  yourself  in  the  name  and 
help  of  Him  in  whom  you  believe,  so  as  to  withstand  the 
tongues  of  those  who  mock  at  our  faith,  in  whose  case  the 
devil  speaks  seductive  words,  bent  above  all  on  making  a 
mockery  of  the  faith  in  a  resurrection.  But,  judging  from 
your  own  history,^  believe  that,  seeing  you  have  been,  you 
will  also  be  hereafter,  even  as  you  perceive  yourself  now  to 
be,  although  previously  you  were  not.  For  where  was  this 
great  structure  of  your  body,  and  where  this  formation  and 
compacted  connection  of  members  a  few  years  ago,  before  you 
were  born,  or  even  before  you  were  conceived  in  your  mother's 
womb  ?  Where,  I  repeat,  was  then  this  structure  and  this 
stature  of  your  body  ?  Did  it  not  come  forth  to  light  from 
the  hidden  secrets  of  this  creation,  under  the  invisible  forma- 
tive operations  of  the  Lord  God,  and  did  it  not  rise  to  its  pre- 
sent magnitude  and  fashion  by  those  fixed  measures  of  increase 
which  come  with  the  successive  periods  of  life  ?^  Is  it  then 
in  any  way  a  difficult  thing  for  God,  who  also  in  a  moment 
brings  together  out  of  secrecy  the  masses  of  the  clouds  and 
veils  the  heavens  in  an  instant  of  time,  to  make  this  quantity 
of  your  body  again  what  it  was,  seeing  that  He  was  able  to 
make  it  what  formerly  it  was  not  ?^  Consequently,  believe 
with  a  manful  and  unshaken  spirit  that  all  those  things  which 
seem  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  men  as  if  to  perish, 
are  safe  and  exempt  from  loss  in  relation  to  the  omnipotence 

^  Sed  ex  te  ipso  crcde.     It  may  also  =  but,  on  your  side,  do  you  "beliere. 
'■^  Certisque  eetatum  incrementis,  etc. 

'^  Heading  sicut  non  erat ;  for  which,  however,  cum  non  erat  also  occurs  = 
seeing  He  was  able  to  make  it  when  it  was  not. 
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of  God,  who  will  restore  them,  without  any  delay  or  diffi- 
culty, when  He  is  so  minded, — those  of  them  at  least,  I  should 
say,  that  are  judged  by  His  justice  to  merit  restoration ;  in 
order  that  men  may  give  account  of  their  deeds  in  their  very 
bodies  in  which  they  have  done  them ;  and  that  in  these  they 
may  be  deemed  worthy  to  receive  either  the  exchange  of 
heavenly  incorruption  in  accordance  with  the  deserts  of  their 
piety,  or  the  corruptible  condition  of  body^  in  accordance 
with  the  deserts  of  their  wickedness, — and  that,  too,  not  a 
condition  such  as  may  be  done  away  with  by  death,  but  such 
as  shall  furnish  material  for  everlasting  pains. 

47.  "  Flee,  therefore,  by  stedfast  faith  and  good  manners, 
— flee,  brother,  those  torments  in  which  neither  the  torturers 
fail,  nor  do  the  tortured  die ;  to  whom  it  is  death  without 
end,  to  be  unable  to  die  in  their  pains.  And  be  kindled  witli 
love  and  longing  for  the  everlasting  life  of  the  saints,  in 
which  neither  will  action  be  toilsome  nor  will  rest  be  indolent ; 
in  which  the  praise  of  God  will  be  without  irksomeness  and 
without  defect ;  wherein  there  will  be  no  weariness  in  the 
mind,  no  exhaustion  in  the  body  ;  wherein,  too,  there  shall 
be  no  want,  whether  on  your  own  part,  so  that  you  should 
crave  for  relief,  or  on  your  neighbour's  part,  so  that  you  should 
be  in  haste  to  carry  relief  to  him.  God  will  be  the  whole 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction^  of  that  holy  city,  which  lives  in 
Him  and  of  Him,  in  wisdom  and  beatitude.  For  as  we  hope 
and  look  for  what  has  been  promised  by  Him,  we  shall  be  made 
equal  to  the  angels  of  God,^  and  together  with  them  we  shall 
enjoy  that  Trinity  now  by  sight,  wherein  at  present  we  walk 
by  faith.*  For  we  believe  that  which  we  see  not,  in  order 
that  through  these  very  deserts  of  faith  we  may  be  counted 
worthy  also  to  see  that  which  we  believe,  and  to  abide  in  it ; 
to  the  intent  that  these  mysteries  of  the  equality  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  unity  of  this 
same  Trinity,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  three  subsis- 
tences are  one  God,  need  no  more  be  uttered  by  us  in  words 

*  Corruptihilem  corporis  conditionem.     But  corrupttbilis  also    occurs   =  the 
condition  of  a  corruptible  body. 

2  Satktas.     Some  editions,  however,  give  sociefas  =  the  society. 

3  Luke  XX.  3G.  *2  Cor.  v.  7. 
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of  faith  and  sounding  syllables,  but  may  be  drunk  in  in  purest 
and  most  burning  contemplation  in  that  silence. 

48.  "  These  things  hold  fixed  in  your  heart,  and  call  upon 
the  God  in  whom  you  believe,  to  defend  you  against  the 
temptations  of  the  devil ;  and  be  careful,  lest  that  adversary 
come  stealthily  upon  you  from  a  strange  quarter,  who,  as  a 
most  malevolent  solace  for  his  own  damnation,  seeks  others 
whose  companionship  he  may  obtain  in  that  damnation.  For 
he  is  bold  enough  not  only  to  tempt  Christian  people  through 
the  instrumentality  of  those  who  hate  the  Christian  name,  or 
are  pained  to  see  the  world  taken  possession  of  by  that  name, 
and  still  fondly  desire  to  do  service  to  idols  and  to  the  curious 
rites  of  evil  spirits,  but  at  times  he  also  attempts  the  same 
through  the  agency  of  such  men  as  we  have  mentioned  a 
little  ago,  to  wit,  persons  severed  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  like  the  twigs  which  are  lopped  off  when  the  vine  is 
pruned,  who  are  called  heretics  or  schismatics.  Howbeit 
sometimes  also  he  makes  the  same  effort  by  means  of  the 
Jews,  seeking  to  tempt  and  seduce  believers  by  their  instru- 
mentality. Nevertheless,  what  ought  above  all  things  to  be 
guarded  against  is,  that  no  individual  may  suffer  himself  to 
be  tempted  and  deceived  by  men  who  are  within  the  Catholic 
Church  itself,  and  who  are  borne  by  it  like  the  chaff  that  is 
sustained  against  the  time  of  its  winnowing.  For  in  being 
patient  toward  such  persons,  God  has  this  end  in  view,  namely, 
to  exercise  and  confirm  the  faith  and  prudence  of  His  elect  by 
means  of  the  perverseness  of  these  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  He  also  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
number  make  an  advance,  and  are  converted  to  the  doing  of 
the  good  pleasure  of  God  with  a  great  impetus,  when  led  to 
take  pity  upon  their  own  souls. -^  For  not  all  treasure  up 
for  themselves,  through  the  patience  of  God,  wrath  in  the  day 
of  the  wrath  of  His  just  judgment;^  but  many  are  brought 
by  the  same  patience  of  the  Almighty  to  the  most  wholesome 

^  Ad  placendum  Deo  miserati  anhnas  suas,  etc.  Instead  of  miserati  the  read- 
ing miser anti  also  occurs  =  to  the  doing  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  God  who 
takes  pity  on  their  souls.  The  Benedictine  editors  suggest  that  the  whole  clause 
is  in  reference  to  Ecclesiasticus  xxx.  24  (23),  which  in  the  Latin  runs  thus ; 
miserere  animce  tuce  placens  Deo. 

*  Rom.  ii.  5. 
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pain  of  repentance.^  And  until  that  is  effected,  they  are 
made  the  means  of  exercising  not  only  the  forbearance,  but 
also  the  compassion  of  those  who  are  already  holding  by  the 
right  way.  Accordingly,  you  will  have  to  witness  many 
drunkards,  covetous  men,  deceivers,  gamesters,  adulterers,  for- 
nicators, men  who  bind  upon  their  persons  sacrilegious  charms, 
and  others  given  up  to  sorcerers  and  astrologers,^  and  diviners 
practised  in  all  kinds  of  impious  arts.  You  will  also  have  to 
observe  how  those  very  crowds  which  fill  the  theatres  on  the 
festal  days  of  the  pagans  also  fill  the  churches  on  the  festal 
days  of  the  Christians.  And  when  you  see  these  things  you 
will  be  tempted  to  imitate  them,  l^ay,  why  should  I  use 
the  expression,  you  ivill  see,  in  reference  to  what  you  assuredly 
are  acquainted  with  even  already  ?  For  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  many  who  are  called  Christians  engage  in  all 
these  evil  things  which  I  have  briefly  mentioned.  Neither 
are  you  ignorant  that  at  times,  perchance,  men  whom  you 
know  to  bear  the  name  of  Christians  are  guilty  of  even  more 
grievous  offences  than  these.  But  if  you  have  come  with  the 
notion  that  you  may  do  such  things  as  in  a  secured  position, 
you  are  greatly  in  error ;  neither  will  the  name  of  Christ  be 
of  any  avail  to  you  when  He  begins  to  judge  in  utmost  strict- 
ness, who  also  of  old  condescended  in  utmost  mercy  to  come 
to  man's  relief.  For  He  Himself  has  foretold  these  things, 
and  speaks  to  this  effect  in  the  Gospel :  '  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father.  Many 
shall  say  unto  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  in  Thy  name  we 
have  eaten  and  drunken.'^  For  all,  therefore,  who  persevere  in 
such  works  the  end  is  damnation.  Consequently,  when  you 
see  many  not  only  doing  these  things,  but  also  defending  and 
recommending  them,  keep  yourself  firmly  by  the  law  of  God, 
and  follow  not  its  wilful  transgressors.  For  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  mind,  but  according  to  His*  truth  that  you  will 
be  judged. 

49.  "Associate  with  the  good,  whom  you  perceive  to  be  at 
one  with  you  in  loving  your  King.      For  tliere  are  many  such 

'  C'f.  Eom.  ii.  4.  ^  Mathematicis. 

3  Matt.  vii.  21,  'J2.  '*  Or  =  its  {i.e.  the  law's)  tnith. 
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for  you  to  discover,  if  you  also  begin  to  cultivate  that  charac- 
ter yourself.  For  if  in  the  public  spectacles  you  wished  to  be 
in  congenial  company,  and  to  attach  yourself  closely^  to  men 
who  are  united  with  you  in  a  liking  for  some  charioteer,  or 
some  hunter,  or  some  player  or  other,  how  much  more  ought 
you  to  find  pleasure  in  associating  with  those  who  are  at 
one  with  you  in  loving  that  God,  with  regard  to  whom  no  one 
that  loves  Him  shall  ever  have  cause  for  the  blush  of  shame, 
inasmuch  as  not  only  is  He  Himself  incapable  of  being  over- 
come, but  He  will  also  render  those  unconquerable  who  are 
affectionately  disposed  toward  Him.  At  the  same  time,  not 
even  on  those  same  good  men,  who  either  anticipate  you  or  ac- 
company you  on  the  way  to  God,  ought  you  to  set  your  hope, 
seeing  that  no  more  ought  you  to  place  it  on  yourself,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  progress  you  have  made,  but  on  Him 
who  justifies  both  them  and  you,  and  thus  makes  you  what 
you  are.  For  you  are  secure  in  God,  because  He  changes 
not ;  but  in  man  no  one  prudently  counts  himself  secure. 
But  if  we  ought  to  love  those  who  are  not  righteous  as  yet, 
with  the  view  that  they  may  be  so,  how  much  more  warmly 
ought  those  to  be  loved  who  already  are  righteous  ?  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  thing  to  love  man,  and  another  thing  to 
set  one's  hope  in  man ;  and  the  difference  is  so  great,  that 
God  enjoins  the  one  and  forbids  the  other.  Moreover,  if  you 
have  to  sustain  either  any  insults  or  any  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  neither  fall  away  from  the 
faith  nor  decline  from  the  good  way,"^  you  are  certain  to  re- 
ceive the  greater  reward  ;  whereas  those  who  give  way  to  the 
devil  in  such  circumstances,  lose  even  the  less  reward.  But 
be  humble  toward  God,  in  order  that  He  may  not  permit 
you  to  be  tempted  beyond  your  strength." 

CnAr.  XXVI. — Of  the  formal  admission  of  the  catechumen,  and  of  the  signs 

therein  made  use  of, 

50.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  person  is  to  be 

^  Adopting  nam  si  in  spectacidis  cum  illis  esf>e  cupiebas  et  eis  inhcerere.  An- 
other, but  less  weightily  supported  reading,  is,  nam  si  in  spectaculis  et  vanitatihus 
insanorum  certaminum  illis  cupiebas  inltcerere  =  for  if  in  the  public  spectaclei' 
and  vanities  of  mad  struggles  you  wish  to  attach  yourself  closely  to  men,  etc. 

2  Bona  via.  Another  and  well  authenticated  rendering  is,  bona  vita  =  the 
good  life. 
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asked  whether  he  believes  these  things  and  earnestly  desires 
to  observe  them.  And  on  his  replying  to  that  effect,  then 
certainly  he  is  to  be  solemnly  signed  and  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  Church.  On  the  subject  of  the 
sacrament,  indeed,^  which  he  receives,  it  is  first  to  be  well 
impressed  upon  his  notice  that  the  signs  of  divine  things  are, 
it  is  true,  things  visible,  but  that  the  invisible  things  them- 


selves are  also  honoured  in  them,  and  that  that  species,  which 
is  then  sanctified  by  the  blessing,  is  therefore  not  to  be  re- 
garded merely  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  in  any 
common  use.  And  thereafter  he  ought  to  be  told  what  is 
also  signified  by  the  form  of  words  to  which  he  has  listened, 
and  what  in  him  is  seasoned^  by  that  (spiritual  grace)  of 
which  this  material  substance  presents  the  emblem.  Next 
we  should  take  occasion  by  that  ceremony  to  admonish  him 
that,  if  he  hears  anything  even  in  the  Scriptures  which  may 
carry  a  carnal  sound,  he  should,  even  although  he  fails  to 
understand  it,  nevertheless  believe  that  something  spiritual 
is  signified  thereby,  which  bears  upon  holiness  of  character 
and  the  future  life.  Moreover,  in  this  way  he  learns  briefly 
that,  whatever  he  may  hear  in  the  canonical  books  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  make  him  unable  to  refer  it  to  the  love  of  eternity, 
and  of  truth,  and  of  sanctity,  and  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
he  should  believe  that  to  have  been  spoken  or  done  with  a 
figurative  significance  ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  understand  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  refer  it  to' 
that  twofold  (duty  of)  love.     He  should  be  farther  admonished, 

'  It  Las  been  supposed  by  the  Benedictine  editors  that  sane  may  be  a  mis- 
reading tor  salis.  Whether  that  be  or  be  not  the  case,  the  sacramentum  intended 
here  appears  to  be  the  sacramentum  salis,  in  reference  to  which  Neander  (C7mrc/i 
History,  iii.  p.  458,  Bohn's  Transhition)  states  that  '*in  the  North  African 
Church  the  bishop  gave  to  those  whom  he  received  as  compdentes,  while  signing 
the  cross  over  them  as  a  symbol  of  consecration,  a  portion  of  salt  over  which  a 
blessing  had  been  pronounced.  This  was  to  signify  the  divine  word  imparted  to 
the  candidates  as  the  true  salt  for  human  nature."  There  is  an  allusion  to  the 
same  in  the  Confessions  (i.  11),  where  Augustine  says,  "  Even  from  my  mother's 
womb  who  greatly  hoped  in  thee,  I  was  signed  with  the  sign  of  His  cross,  anil 
seasoned  with  His  salt." 

2  Speciem  =  kind,  in  reference  to  the  outward  and  sensible  sign  of  the  salt. 

2  Adopting  condiat,  which  unquestionably  is  the  reading  most  accordant  with 
the  figure  of  the  sacramental  salt  here  dealt  with.  Some  editions  give  condatur 
=  what  is  hidden  in  it,  i.e.  in  the  said  form  of  words. 
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liowever  not  to  take  the  term  neiglibour  in  a  carnal  sense,  but 
to  understand  under  it  every  one  who  may  ever  be  with  him 
in  that  holy  city,  whether  there  already  or  not  yet  apparent. 
And  (he  should  finally  be  counselled)  not  to  despair  of  the 
amendment  of  any  man  whom  he  perceives  to  be  living  under 
the  patience  of  God  for  no  other  reason,  as  the  apostle  ^  says, 
than  that  he  may  be  brought  to  repentance. 

51.  If  this  discourse,  in  which  I  have  supposed  myself  to 
have  been  teaching  some  uninstructed  person  in  my  presence, 
appears  to  you  to  be  too  long,  you  are  at  liberty  to  expound 
these  matters  with  greater  brevity.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  it  ou2jht  to  be  lonsrer  than  this.  At  the  same  time,  much 
depends  on  what  the  case  itself,  as  it  goes  on,  may  render 
advisable,  and  what  the  audience  actually  present  shows  itself 
not  only  to  bear,  but  also  to  desire.  AVhen,  however,  rapid 
despatch  is  required,  notice  with  what  facility  the  whole  matter 
admits  of  being  explained.  Suppose  once  more  that  some 
one  comes  before  us  who  desires  to  be  a  Christian ;  and 
accordingly,  suppose  further  that  he  has  been  interrogated, 
and  that  he  has  returned  the  answer  which  we  have  taken 
the  former  catechumen  to  have  given  ;  for,  even  should  he 
decline  to  make  this  reply,  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  he 
ought  to  have  given  it; — then  all  that  remains  to  be 
said  to  him  should  be  put  together  in  the  following 
manner : — 

52.  "  Of  a  truth,  brother,  that  is  great  and  true  blessedness 
which  is  promised  to  the  saints  in  a  future  world.  All  visible 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  away,  and  all  the  pomp,  and 
pleasure,  and  solicitude  ^  of  this  world  will  perish,  and  (even 
now)  they  drag  those  who  love  them  along  with  them  onward 
to  destruction.  The  merciful  God,  willing  to  deliver  men  from 
this  destruction,  that  is  to  saj^,  from  everlasting  pains,  if  they 
should  not  prove  enemies  to  themselves,  and  if  they  should 
not  withstand  the  mercy  of  their  Creator,  sent  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  is  to  say,  His  Word,  equal  with  Himself, 
by  whom  He  made  all  things.  And  He,  while  abiding  indeed 
in  His  divinity,  and  neither  receding  from  the  Father  nor 
being  changed  in  anything,  did  at  the  same  time,  by  taking 

*  Rom.  ii.  4.  '^  Cuiiositas. 
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on  Himself  human  nature/  and  appearing  to  men  in  mortal 
flesh,  come  unto  men;  in  order  that,  just  as  death  entered 
among  the  human  race  by  one  man,  to  wit,  the  first  that  was 
made,  that  is  to  say,  Adam,  because  he  consented  unto  his  wife 
when  she  was  seduced  by  the  devil  to  the  effect  that  they 
(both)  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God ;  even  so  by  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  also  God,  the  Son  of  God,  all  those 
who  believe  in  Him  might  have  all  their  past  sins  done  away 
with,  and  enter  into  eternal  life. 

Chap,  xxvii. — Of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  visible  fulfilment 

in  the  Church. 

53.  "  For  all  those  things  which  at  present  you  witness  in 
the  Church  of  God,  and  which  you  see  to  be  taking  place 
under  the  name  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world,  were 
predicted  long  ages  ago.  And  even  as  we  read  of  them,  so 
also  we  now  see  them.  And  by  means  of  these  things  we  are 
built  up  unto  faith.  Once  of  old  there  occurred  a  flood  over 
the  whole  earth,  the  object  of  which  was  that  sinners  might 
be  destroyed.  And,  nevertheless,  those  who  escaped  in  the 
ark  exhibited  a  sacramental  sign  of  the  Church  that  was  to 
be,  which  at  present  is  floating  on  the  waves  of  the  world,  and 
is  delivered  from  submersion  by  the  wood  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  was  predicted  to  Abraham,  a  faithful  servant  of 
God,  a  single  man,  that  of  him  it  was  determined  that  a  people 
should  be  born  who  should  worship  one  God  in  the  midst  of 
all  other  nations  which  worshipped  idols ;  and  all  things 
which  were  prophesied  of  as  destined  to  happen  to  that  people 
have  come  to  pass  exactly  as  they  were  foretold.  Among  that 
people  Christ,  the  King  of  all  saints  and  their  God,  was  also 
prophesied  of  as  destined  to  come  of  the  seed  of  that  same 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  which  (flesh)  He  took  unto 
Himself,  in  order  that  all  those  also  who  became  followers  of 
His  faith  might  be  sons  of  Abraham ;  and  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  :  Christ  was  born  ot  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  belonged 
to  that  race.  It  was  foretold  by  the  prophets  that  He  would 
suffer  on  the  cross  at  the  hands  of  that  same  people  of  the 
Jews,  of  whose  lineage,  according  to  the  flesh.  He  came ;  and 
thus  it  has  come  to  pass.     It  was  foretold  that  He  would  rise 

'  Hominem. 
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again  :  He  has  risen  again  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  these 
same  predictions  of  the  prophets,  He  has  ascended  into  heaven 
and  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  His  disciples.  It  was  fore- 
told not  only  by  the  prophets,  but  also  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  that  His  Church  would  exist  throughout  the 
whole  world,  extended  by  the  martyrdoms  and  sufferings 
of  the  saints  ;  and  this  was  foretold  at  a  time  when  as  yet 
His  name  was  at  once  undeclared  to  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
a  subject  of  derision  where  it  was  known ;  and,  nevertheless, 
in  the  poAver  of  His  miracles,  whether  those  which  He  wrought 
by  His  own  hand  or  those  which  he  effected  by  means  of  His 
servants,  as  these  things  are  being  reported  and  believed,  we 
already  see  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  was  predicted,  and 
behold  the  very  kings  of  the  earth,  who  formerly  were  wont 
to  persecute  the  Christians,  even  now  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  also  foretold  that  schisms  and 
heresies  would  arise  from  His  Church,  and  that  under  His 
name  they  would  seek  their  own  glory  instead  of  Christ's,  in 
such  places  as  they  might  be  able  to  command;  and  these 
predictions  have  been  realized. 

54.  "Will  those  things,  then,  which  yet  remain  fail  to  come 
to  pass  ?  It  is  manifest  that,  just  as  the  former  class  of  things 
which  were  foretold  have  come  to  pass,  so  will  these  latter 
also  come  to  pass.  I  refer  to  all  the  tribulations  of  the 
righteous,  which  yet  wait  for  fulfilment,  and  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  which  will  separate  all  the  wicked  from  the 
righteous  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; — and  not  only  will 
it  thus  separate  those  wicked  men  who  are  outside  the  Church, 
but  also  it  will  set  apart  for  the  fire,  which  is  due  to  such,  the 
chaff  of  the  Church  itself,  which  must  be  borne  with  in  utmost 
patience  on  to  the  last  winnowing.  Moreover,  they  who 
deride  the  (doctrine  of  a)  resurrection,  because  they  think  that 
this  flesh,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  corrupt,  cannot  rise  again, 
will  certainly  rise  in  the  same  unto  punishment,  and  God  will 
make  it  plain  to  such,  that  He  who  was  able  to  form  these 
bodies  when  as  yet  they  were  not,  is  able  in  a  moment  to 
restore  them  as  they  were.  But  all  the  faithful  who  are 
destined  to  reign  with  Christ  shall  rise  with  the  same  body  in 
such  wise  that  they  may  also  be  counted  worthy  to  be  changed 
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into  angelic  incorruption  ;  so  that  tliey  may  be  made  equal 
nnto  the  angels  of  God,  even  as  the  Lord  Himself  has  pro- 
mised ;-^  and  that  they  may  praise  Him  without  any  failure 
and  without  any  weariness,  ever  living  in  Him  and  of  Him, 
with  such  joy  and  blessedness  as  can  be  neither  expressed  nor 
conceived  by  man. 

55.  "Believe  these  things,  therefore,  and  be  on  your  guard 
against  temptations  (for  the  devil  seeks  for  others  who  may 
be  brought  to  perish  along  with  himself)  ;  so  that  not  only 
may  that  adversary  fail  to  seduce  you  by  the  help  of  those 
who  are  without  the  Church,  whether  they  be  pagans,  or  Jews, 
or  heretics ;  but  you  yourself  also  may  decline  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  within  the  Catholic  Church  itself  whom  you 
see  leading  an  evil  life,  either  indulging  in  excess  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  belly  and  the  throat,  or  unchaste,  or  given  up  to 
the  vain  and  unlawful  observances  of  curious  superstitions, 
whether  they  be  addicted  to  (the  inanities  of)  public  spectacles, 
or  charms,  or  divinations  of  devils,^  or  be  living  in  the  pomp 
and  inflated  arrogance  of  covetousness  and  pride,  or  be  pur- 
suing any  sort  of  life  which  the  law  condemns  and  punishes. 
But  rather  connect  yourself  with  the  good,  whom  you  will 
easily  find  out,  if  you  yourself  were  once  become  of  that 
character ;  so  that  you  may  unite  with  each  other  in  worship- 
ping and  loving  God  for  His  own  sake ;  ^  for  He  himself  will 
be  our  complete  reward  to  the  intent  that  we  may  enjoy  His 
goodness  and  beauty  ^  in  that  life.  He  is  to  be  loved,  how- 
ever, not  in  the  way  in  which  any  object  that  is  seen  witli 
tlie  eyes  is  loved,  but  as  wisdom  is  loved,  and  truth,  and 
holiness,  and  righteousness,  and  charity,''  and  whatever  else 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  kindred  nature ;  and  further,  with  a 
love  conformable  to  these  things  not  as  they  are  in  men,  but 
as  they  are  in  the  very  fountain  of  incorruptible  and  un- 
changeable wisdom.  Whomsoever,  therefore,  you  may  observe 
to   be  loving  these  things,  attach  yourself  to  them,  so  that 

'  Luke  XX.  36. 

'  liemediorum  aut  divlnatlonum  diaholicarum.     Some  editions  insert  sacrile- 
gorum  after  remediorum=sacri\egious  charms  or  (livinations  of  devils. 
'-  Gratis.  "  Cf.  Zccli.  ix.  17. 

*  Many  Mss.  omit  the  words  :  and  lioliness,  and  righteousness,  and  charity. 
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througjh  Christ,  who  became  man  in  order  that  He  mis^ht  be 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  you  may  be  reconciled 
to  God.  But  as  regards  the  perverse,  even  if  they  find  their 
way  within  the  walls  of  the  Church,  think  not  that  they  will 
find  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  in  their  own 
time  they  will  be  set  apart,  if  they  have  not  altered  to  the 
better.  Consequently,  follow  the  example  of  good  men,  bear 
with  the  wicked,  love  all ;  forasmuch  as  you  know  not  what 
he  will  be  to-morrow  who  to-day  is  evil.  Howbeit,  love  not 
the  unrighteousness  of  such ;  but  love  the  persons  themselves 
with  the  express  intent  that  the}^  may  apprehend  righteousness; 
for  not  only  is  the  love  of  God  enjoined  upon  us,  but  also  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  on  which  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.^  And  this  is  lulfilled  by  no  one 
save  the  man  who  has  received  the  (other)  gift,^  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  indeed  equal  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son  ; 
for  this  same  Trinity  is  God;  and  on  this  God  every  hope 
ought  to  be  placed.  On  man  our  hope  ought  not  to  be  placed, 
of  whatsoever  character  he  may  be.  For  He,  by  whom  we 
are  justified,  is  one  thing ;  and  they,  together  with  whom  we 
are  justified,  are  another.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  by  lusts 
that  the  devil  tempts,  but  also  by  the  terrors  of  insults,  and 
pains,  and  death  itself.  But  whatever  a  man  shall  have  suf- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
hope  of  eternal  life,  and  shall  have  endured  in  constancy,  (in 
accordance  therewith)  the  greater  reward  shall  be  given  him ; 
whereas,  if  he  shall  give  way  to  the  devil,  he  shall  be  damned 
along  with  him.  But  works  of  mercy,  conjoined  with  pious 
humility,  meet  with  this  acknowledgment  from  God,  to  wit, 
that  He  will  not  suffer  His  servants  to  be  tempted  more  than 
they  are  able  to  bear."^ 

1  Matt.  xxii.  37,  39. 

2  One  edition  reads  Dominum,  the  Lord,  (lie  Holy  Spirit,  etc.,  instead  of 
<lonum.. 

3  1  Cor.  X.  13. 
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FAITH. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE, 

THE  occasion  and  date  of  the  composition  of  this  treatise 
are  indicated  in  a  statement  which  Augustine  makes 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  his  Retracta- 
tions.    From  this  we  learn  that,  in  its  original  form,  it  was  a 
discourse  which  Augustine,  when  only  a  presbyter,  was  re- 
quested to  deliver  in  public  by  the  bishops  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Hippo-Regius,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  issued 
as  a  book  at  the  desire  of  friends.     The  general  assembly  of 
the  iNorth  African  Church,  which  was  thus  convened  at  what 
is  now  Bona,  in  the  modern  territory  of  Algiers,  took  place  in 
the  year  393  A.D.,  and  was  otherwise  one  of  some  historical 
importance,  on  account  of  the  determined   protest  which  it 
emitted  against  the  position  elsewhere  allowed  to  Patriarchs 
in  the  Church,  and  against  the  admittance  of  any  more  autho- 
ritative or  magisterial  title  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  ofi&cial 
than  that  of  simply  "  Bishop  of  the  first  Church  "  {primce  sedis 
episcopics).     The  work  constitutes  an  exposition  of  the  several 
clauses  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.     The  questions  con- 
cerning the  mutual  relations   of  the   three  Persons  in   the 
Godhead  are  handled  with  greatest  fulness ;  in  connection  with 
which,  especially  in  the  use  made  of  the  analogies  of  Being, 
Knowledge,  and  Love,  and  in  the  cautions  thrown  in  against 
certain  applications  of  these  and  other  illustrations  taken  from 
things  of  human  experience,  we  come  across  sentiments  which 
are  also  repeated  in  the  City  qjf  God,  the  books  on  the  Trinity, 
and  others  of  his  doctrinal  writings.     The  passage  referred  to 
in  the  Retractations  is  as  follows :  "  About  the  same  period,  in 
presence  of  the  bishops,  who  gave  me  orders  to  that  effect,  and 
who  were  holding  a  plenary  Council  of  the  whole  of  Africa  at 
Hippo-Eegius,  I  delivered,  as  presbyter,  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Faith  and  the  Creed.     This  disputation,  at  the  very 
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pi\3ssiiig  request  of  some  of  those  who  were  on  terms  of  more 
than  usual  intimacy  and  affection  with  us,  I  threw  into  the 
form  of  a  book,  in  which  the  themes  themselves  are  made  the 
subjects  of  discourse,  although  not  in  a  method  involving  the 
adoption  of  the  particular  connection  of  words  which  is  given 
to  the  competentes^  to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  this 
book,  when  discussing  the  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  I  say  :^  '  Eise  again  the  body  will,  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  is  incapable  of  deceiving.  And  if  this  ap- 
pears incredible  to  any  one,  [it  is  because]  he  looks  simply  to 
what  the  flesh  is  at  present,  while  he  fails  to  consider  of  what 
nature  it  shall  be  hereafter.  For  at  that  time  of  angelic 
change  it  will  no  more  be  flesh  and  blood,  but  only  body ; ' 
and  so  on,  througli  the  other  statements  which  I  have  made 
there  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  bodies  terrestrial  into 
bodies  celestial,  as  the  apostle,  when  he  spake  from  the  same 
point,  said,  '  Flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  ^  But  if  any  one  takes  these  declarations  in  a  sense 
leading  him  to  suppose  that  the  earthly  body,  such  as  we  now 
have  it,  is  changed  in  the  resurrection  into  a  celestial  body, 
in  any  such  wise  as  that  neither  these  members  nor  the 
substance  of  the  flesh  will  subsist  any  more,  undoubtedly  lie 
must  be  set  right,  by  being  put  in  mind  of  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  who  subsequently  to  liis  resurrection  appeared  in  the 
same  members,  as  One  who  was  not  only  to  be  seen  with  the 
eyes,  but  also  handled  with  the  hands ;  and  made  His  posses- 
sion of  the  flesh  likewise  surer  by  the  discourse  which  He 
spake,  saying,  '  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.'  *  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the 
apostle  did  not  deny  that  the  substance  of  the  flesh  will  exist 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  that  under  the  name  of  '  flesh 
and  blood '  he  designated  either  men  who  live  after  the  flesh, 
or  the  express  corruption  of  the  flesh,  which  assuredly  at  that 
period  shall  subsist  no  more.  For  after  he  had  said,  'Flesh 
and  blood  shall  not  inlierit  the  kingdom  ot  God,'  what  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  next, — namely,  '  neither  shall  corru]Dtion  inherit 

'  i.e.  tlie  third  order  of  catechumens,  embracing  those  tlioioughly  prepared 
for  baptism. 

2  Chav).  X.  §  21.  '  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  *  Luke  xxiv.  39. 
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incorruption/ — is  rightly  taken  to  have  been  added  by  way  of 
explaining  his  previous  statement.  And  on  this  subject,  which 
is  one  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  convince  unbelievers,  any 
one  who  reads  my  last  book,  On  the  City  of  God,  will  find 
that  I  have  discoursed  with  the  utmost  carefulness  of  which  I 
am  capable.  The  performance  in  question  commences  thus : 
*  Since  it  is  written,'  etc."  ^ 

»  CUy  of  God,  V.  21. 


A  TREATISE  ON  FAITH  AND  THE  CREED. 

IN    ONE    BOOK. 


Chap.  i. — Of  the  origin  and  object  of  the  composition. 

1.  TNASMUCH  as  it  is  a  position,  written  and  established 
J-  on  the  most  solid  foundation  of  apostolic  teaching, 
"  that  the  just  lives  of  faith  ;"^  and  inasmuch  also  as  this  faith 
demands  of  us  the  duty  at  once  of  heart  and  tongue, — for  an 
apostle  says,  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation,"  '^ 
— it  becomes  us  to  be  mindful  both  of  righteousness  and  of 
salvation.  For,  destined  as  we  are  to  reign  hereafter  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  we  certainly  cannot  secure  our  salvation 
from  the  present  evil  world,  unless  at  the  same  time,  while 
labouring  for  the  salvation  of  our  neighbours,  we  likewise 
with  the  mouth  make  our  own  profession  of  the  faith  which 
we  carry  in  our  heart.  And  it  must  be  our  aim,  by  pious  and 
careful  watchfulness,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  the 
said  faith  sustaining  any  injury  in  us,  on  any  side,  through  the 
fraudulent  artifices  of  the  heretics.  We  have,  however,  the 
catholic  faith  in  the  Creed,  known  to  the  faithful  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  contained  in  a  form  of  expression  as  con- 
cise as  has  been  rendered  admissible  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  the  purpose  of  which  [compilation]  was,  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  but  beginners  and  sucklings  among  those  who 
have  been  born  again  in  Christ,  and  who  have  not  yet  been 
strengthened  by  most  diligent  and  spiritual  handling  and 
understanding  of  the  divine  Scriptures,  should  be  furnished 
with  a  summary,  expressed  in  few  words,  of  those  matters  of 
>  Hab.  ii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  x.  38.  '  Rom.  x.  10. 
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necessary  belief  which  were  subsequently  to  be  explained  to 
them  in  many  words,  as  they  made  progress  and  rose  to  [the 
height  of]  divine  doctrine,  on  the  assured  and  stedfast  basis  of 
humility  and  charity.  It  is  underneath  these  few  words, 
therefore,  which  are  thus  set  in  order  in  the  Creed,  that 
most  heretics  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  poisons ; 
whom  divine  mercy  has  withstood,  and  still  withstands,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  spiritual  men,  who  have  been  counted 
worthy  not  only  to  accept  and  believe  the  catholic  faith  as 
expounded  in  those  terms,  but  also  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  apprehend  it  by  the  enlightenment  imparted  by  the  Lord. 
Por  it  is  written,  "  Unless  ye  believe,  ye  shall  not  under- 
stand." ^  But  the  handling  of  the  faith  is  of  service  for  the 
protection  of  the  Creed ;  not,  however,  to  the  intent  that  this 
should  itself  be  given  instead  of  the  Creed,  to  be  committed  to 
memory  and  repeated  by  those  who  are  receiving  the  grace  of 
God,  but  that  it  may  guard  the  matters  w^hich  are  retained  in 
the  Creed  against  the  insidious  assaults  of  the  heretics,  by 
means  of  catholic  authority  and  a  more  entrenched  defence. 

Chap.  ii. — Of  God  and  His  exclusive  eternity. 

2.  For  certain  parties  have  attempted  to  gain  acceptance 
for  the  opinion  that  God  the  Father  is  not  almighty  :  not 
that  they  have  been  bold  enough  expressly  to  affirm  this,  but 
in  their  traditions  they  are  convicted  of  entertaining  and 
crediting  such  a  notion.  For  when  they  affirm  that  there  is  a 
nature  ^  which  God  Almighty  did  not  create,  but  of  which  at 
the  same  time  He  fashioned  this  world,  which  they  admit  to 
have  been  disposed  in  beauty,^  they  thereby  deny  that  God 
is  almighty,  to  the  effect  of  not  believing  that  He  could  have 
created  the  world  without  employing,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
construction,  another  nature,  which  had  been  in  existence 
previously,  and  which  He  Himself  had  not  made.  Thus, 
forsooth,  [they  reason]  from  their  carnal  familiarity  with  the 
sight  of  craftsmen  and  house-builders,  and  artisans  of  all  de- 

»  Isa.  vii.  9,  according  to  the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint, 

2  Naturam. 

3  Reading  pulchre  ordinatum.     Some  editions  give  pidchre  ornatum  =  beauti- 
fully adorned. 
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scriptions,  who  have  no  power  to  make  good  the  effect  of 
their  own  art  unless  they  get  the  help  of  materials  already 
prepared.  And  so  these  parties  in  like  manner  understand  the 
Maker  of  the  world  not  to  be  almighty,  if  ^  thus  He  could 
not  fashion  the  said  world  without  the  help  of  some  other 
nature,  not  framed  by  Himself,  which  He  had  to  use  as  His 
materials.  Or  if  indeed  they  do  allow  God,  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  to  be  almighty,  it  becomes  matter  of  course  that  they 
must  also  acknowledge  that  He  made  out  of  nothing  the 
things  which  He  did  make.  For,  granting  that  He  is 
almighty,  there  cannot  exist  anything  of  which  He  should 
not  be  the  Creator.  For  although  He  made  something  out  of 
something,  as  man  out  of  clay,^  nevertheless  He  certainly  did 
not  make  any  object  out  of  aught  which  He  Himself  had  not 
made ;  for  the  earth  from  which  the  clay  comes  He  had  made 
out  of  nothing.  And  even  if  He  had  made  out  of  some 
material  the  heavens  and  the  earth  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
the  universe  and  all  things  which  are  in  it,  according  as  it  is 
written,  "Thou  who  didst  make  the  world  out  of  matter 
unseen,"  ^  or  also  "  without  form,"  as  some  copies  give  it ;  yet 
we  are  under  no  manner  of  necessity  to  believe  that  this  very 
material  of  which  the  universe  was  made,  although  it  might 
be  "  without  form,"  although  it  might  be  "  unseen,"  whatever 
might  be  the  mode  of  its  subsistence,  could  possibly  have 
subsisted  of  itself,  as  if  it  were  coeternal  and  coeval  with 
God.  But  whatsoever  that  mode  was  which  it  possessed  to 
the  effect  of  subsisting  in  some  manner,  whatever  that  manner 
might  be,  and  of  being  capable  of  taking  on  the  forms  of  dis- 
tinct things,  this  it  did  not  possess  except  by  the  hand  of 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  goodness  it  is  that  everything  exists, 
— not  only  every  object  which  is  already  formed,  but  also  every 
object  which  is  formable.  This,  moreover,  is  the  difference 
between  the  formed  and  the  formable,  that  the  formed  has 
already  taken  on  form,  while  the  formable  is  capable  of  taking 
the  same.  But  the  same  Being  who  imparts  form  to  objects, 
also  imparts  the  capability  of  being  formed.     For  of  Him  and 

^  Si  mundum  fabricare  non  posset.     For  si  some  mss.  give  qui  =  inasmucli  as 
He  could  not,  etc. 
'  De  limo  =  of  mud.  ^  Wisd.  xi.  17. 
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in  Him  is  the  fairest  figure^  of  all  things,  nnchangeable ;  and 
therefore  He  Himself  is  One,  who  communicates  to  every  thing- 
its  possibilities,  not  only  that  it  be  beautiful  actually,  but  also 
that  it  be  capable  of  being  beautiful.  For  which  reason  we 
do  most  right  to  believe  that  God  made  all  things  of  nothing. 
For,  even  although  the  world  was  made  of  some  sort  of  ma- 
terial, this  self-same  material  itself  was  made  of  nothing ;  so 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  most  orderly  gift  of  God,  there 
was  to  enter  first  the  capacity  of  taking  forms,  and  then  that 
all  things  should  be  formed  which  have  been  formed.  This, 
liowever,  we  have  said,  in  order  that  no  one  might  suppose 
that  the  utterances  of  the  divine  Scriptures  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  so  far  as  it  is  written  at  once  that  God 
made  all  things  of  nothing,  and  that  the  world  was  made  of 
matter  without  form. 

3.  As  we  believe,  therefore,  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
we  ought  to  uphold  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  creature  which 
has  not  been  created  by  the  Almighty.  And  since  He  created 
all  things  by  the  Word,^  which  Word  is  also  designated  the 
Truth,  and  the  Power,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,^ — as  also  under 
many  other  appellations  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who*  is  com- 
mended to  our  faith,  is  presented  likewise  to  our  mental 
apprehensions,  to  wit,  our  Deliverer  and  Euler,^  the  Son  of 
God ;  for  that  Word,  by  whose  means  all  things  were  founded, 
could  not  have  been  begotten  by  any  other  than  by  Him  who 
founded  all  things  by  His  instrumentality ; — 

Chap.  hi. — Of  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  peculiar  designation  as  the  Word. 

— Since  this  is  the  case,  I  repeat,  we  believe  also  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
that  is  to  say.  His  only  Son,  our  Lord.  This  Word,  how- 
ever, we  ought  not  to  apprehend  merely  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  think  of  our  own  words,  which  are  given  forth  by  the  voice 
and  the  mouth,  and  strike  the  air  and  pass  on,  and  subsist  no 

*  Speciosissima  species  =  the  seemliest  semblance.  ^  John  i.  3. 

^  John  xiv.  6  ;  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

**  For  qui  several  isiss.  give  quihns  here  =  under  many  other  appellations  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  introduced  to  our  mental  apprehensions,  by  which  He  is  com- 
mended to  our  faith. 

*^  For  Rector  we  also  find  Creator  —  Creator. 
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longer  than  their  sound  continues.  Tor  that  Word  remains 
unchangeably :  for  of  this  very  Word  was  it  spoken  when  of 
Wisdom  it  was  said,  "  Eemaining  in  herself,  she  maketh  all 
things  new."  ^  Moreover,  the  reason  of  His  being  named  the 
Word  of  the  Father,  is  that  the  Father  is  made  known  by 
Him.  Accordingly,  just  as  it  is  our  intention,  when  we  speak 
truth,  that  by  means  of  our  words  our  mind  should  be  made 
known  to  him  who  hears  us,  and  that  whatever  we  carry  in 
secrecy  in  our  heart  may  be  set  forth  by  means  of  signs  of  this 
sort  for  the  intelligent  understanding  of  another  individual ; 
so  this  Wisdom  that  God  the  Father  begat  is  most  appropriately 
named  His  Word,  inasmuch  as  the  most  hidden  Father  is  made 
known  to  worthy  minds  by  the  same.^ 

'  4.  Now  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  our  mind 
Jind  those  words  of  ours,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  set  forth 
the  said  mind.  We  indeed  do  not  beget  intelligible  words,^ 
but  we  form  them  ;  and  in  the  forming  of  them  the  body  is 
the  underlying  material.  Between  mind  and  body,  however, 
there  is  the  greatest  difference.  But  God,  when  He  begat 
the  Word,  begat  that  which  He  is  Himself  iN'either  out  of 
nothing,  nor  of  any  material  already  made  and  founded,  did 
He  then  beget;  but  He  begat  of  Himself  that  which  He  is 
Himself  For  we  too  aim  at  this  when  we  speak,  (as  we 
shall  see)  if  we  carefully  consider  the  inclination*  of  our 
will ;  not  when  we  lie,  but  when  we  speak  the  truth.  For  to 
what  else  do  we  direct  our  efforts  then,  but  to  bring  our  own 
very  mind,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  with  the  view  of  its  being  apprehended  and  thoroughly 
discerned  by  him  ;  so  that  we  may  indeed  abide  in  our  very 
selves,  and  make  no  retreat  from  ourselves,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  put  forth  a  sign  of  such  a  nature  as  that  by  it  a 

»  Wisd.  vii.  27. 

2  Adopting  the  Benedictine  version,  per  ipsam  innotescit  dignis  anhnis  secre- 
tlssimus  Pater.  There  is,  however,  great  variety  of  reading  here.  Some  mss. 
give  ignis  for  dignis  =  the  most  hidden  fire  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to 
minds.  Others  give  signis  =  the  most  hidden  Father  is  made  known  by  signs  to 
minds.  Others  have  innotescit  animus  secretissimus  Patris,  or  innotescit  signis 
secretissimus  Pater  =  the  most  hidden  mind  of  the  Father  is  made  known  by  the 
same,  or  =  the  most  hidden  Father  is  made  known  by  the  same  in  signs. 

'  Sonantia  verba  =  sounding,  vocal  words.  *  Appctitum. 
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knowledge  of  iis^  may  be  effected  in  another  individual ;  that 
thus,  so  far  as  the  faculty  is  granted  us,  another  mind  may  be, 
as  it  were,  put  forth  by  the  mind,  whereby  it  may  disclose 
itself  ?  This  we  do,  making  the  attempt  ^  both  by  words,  and 
by  the  simple  sound  of  the  voice,  and  by  the  countenance, 
and  by  the  gestures  of  the  body, — by  so  many  contrivances, 
in  sooth,  desiring  to  make  patent  that  which  is  within  ;  inas- 
much as  we  are  not  able  to  put  forth  aught  of  this  nature  [in 
itself  completely]  :  and  thus  it  is  that  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
cannot  become  perfectly  known ;  thus  also  it  results  that  a 
place  is  open  for  falsehoods.  God  the  Father,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  possessed  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  declare 
Himself  with  the  utmost  truth  to  minds  designed  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  Him,  with  the  purpose  of  thus  declaring  Him- 
self begat  this  [Word]  w^hich  He  Himself  is  who  did  beget ; 
which  [Person]  is  likewise  called  His  Power  and  Wisdom,^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  Plim  that  He  has  wrought  all  things,  and 
in  order  disposed  them;  of  whom  these  words  are  for  this 
reason  spoken :  "  She  (Wisdom)  reacheth  from  one  end  to 
another  mightily,  and  sweetly  doth  she  order  all  things."* 

Chap.  iv. — Of  the  Son  of  God  as  veitJicr  made  hy  the  Father  nor  less  than  the 
I'ather,  and  of  J  lis  incarnation. 

5.  Wherefore  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  was  neither 
made  by  tlie  Father ;  for,  according  to  the  word  of  an  evange- 
list, "all  things  were  made  by  Him  :'""  nor  begotten  instan- 
taneously;^ since  God,  who  is  eternally^  wise,  has  with 
Himself  His  eternal  Wisdom  :  nor  unequal  with  the  Father, 
that  is  to  say,  in  anything  less  than  He ;  for  an  apostle  also 
speaks  in  this  wise,  "  Wlio,  although  He  was  constituted  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God."^     By  this  catholic  faith,  therefore,  those  are  excluded, 

'  Nostra  notitia  =  our  knowledge. 

-  Heading  conantes  et  verbis,  etc.  Three  good  mss.  give  conante  fetu  verhi  = 
as  tlie  offspring  of  the  word  makes  the  attempt.  The  Benedictine  editors  suggest 
conantes  fetu  verhi  =  making  the  attempt  by  the  offspring  of  the  word. 

^  1  Cor.  i.  24.  ■*  Wisd.  viii.  1.  ^^  John  i.  3. 

^'  According  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  ex  tempore.  It  may,  how- 
ever, here  be  used  as  =  under  conditions  of  time,  or  in  time. 

7  Heading  sempiterne  ;  for  which  sempiternus  =  the  eternal  wise  God,  is  alsa 
given. 

«  Phil.  ii.  6. 
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on  the  one  hand,  who  affirm  that  the  Son  is  the  same  [Person] 
as  the  Father ;  for  [it  is  clear  that]  this  Word  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  ivith  God,  were  it  not  with  God  the  Father,  and  [it  is 
just  as  evident  that]  He  who  is  alone  is  equal  to  no  one.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  are  equally  excluded  who  affirm  that 
the  Son  is  a  creature,  although  not  such  an  one  as  the  rest  of 
the  creatures  are.  For  however  great  they  declare  the  creature 
to  be,  if  it  is  a  creature,  it  has  been  fashioned  and  made.^  For 
the  terms  fashion  and  create^-  mean  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
although  in  the  usage  of  the  Latin  tongue  the  phrase  ereate  is 
employed  at  times  instead  of  what  would  be  the  strictly  accu- 
rate word,  hcget.  But  the  Greek  language  makes  a  distinction. 
For  we  call  that  crcatura  (creature)  which  they  call  Kricrixa  or 
KTiai^ ;  and  when  we  desire  to  speak  without  ambiguity,  we 
use  not  the  word  creccre  (create),  but  the  word  condere  (fashion, 
found).  Consequently,  if  the  Son  is  a  creature,  however  great 
that  may  be.  He  has  been  made.  But  we  believe  in  Him  by 
whom  all  things  (omnia)  were  made,  not  in  Him  by  whom 
the  rest  of  things  (cetera)  were  made.  For  here  again  we 
cannot  take  this  term  cell  things  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
meaning  whatsoever  things  have  been  made. 

6.  But  as  "the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among- 
us,"  ^  the  same  Wisdom  which  was  begotten  of  God  conde- 
scended also  to  be  created  amono:  men.'*  There  is  a  reference 
to  this  in  the  word,  "  The  Lord  created  me  in  the  beginning 
of  His  ways."  ^  For  the  beginning  of  His  ways  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  which  is  Christ  ^  endued  with  human  nature 
(homine  inclutus),  by  whom  it  was  purposed  that  there  should 
be  given  to  us  a  pattern  of  living,  that  is,  a  sure  ^  way  by 
Avhich  we  might  reach  God.  For  by  no  other  path  was  it 
possible  for  us  to  return  but  by  humility,  who  fell  by  pride, 
according  as  it  was  said  to  our  first  creation,  "  Taste,  and  ye 

^  Condita  et  facta  est.  ^  Condere  and  crearc.  '  John  i.  14. 

"*  Adopting  in  hominihus  creavi  One  important  MS.  gives  in  omnibus  = 
amongst  all. 

^  Prov.  viii.  22,  with  creavit  me  instead  of  the  possessed  me  of  the  Eiiglisli 
vorsion. 

^  Various  editions  give  2^^'incipium  et  caput  Ecclesice  est  Chrislus  —  the  begin- 
ning of  His  ways  and  the  Head  ot  the  Chnrch  is  Christ. 

^  For  via  certa  others  give  via  recta  =  a  I'iglit  way. 
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shall  be  as  gods."  ^  Of  tliis  liumility,  therefore,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  way  by  which  it  was  needful  for  us  to  return,  our 
Kestorer  Himself  has  deemed  it  meet  to  exhibit  an  example 
in  His  own  person,  "  who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant ;"  ^ 
in  order  that  He  might  be  created  Man  in  the  beginning  of 
His  ways,  the  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  Where- 
fore, in  so  far  as  He  is  the  Only-begotten,  He  has  no  brethren ; 
but  in  so  far  as  He  is  the  First-begotten,  He  has  deemed  it 
worthy  of  Him  to  give  the  name  of  brethren  to  all  those  who, 
subsequently  to  and  by  means  of  His  pre-eminence,^  are  born 
again  into  the  grace  of  God  through  the  adoption  of  sons, 
according  to  the  truth  commended  to  us  by  apostolic  teach- 
ing.* Thus,  then,  the  Son  according  to  nature  (naturalis 
Jilius)  was  born  of  the  very  substance  of  the  Father,  the  only 
one  so  born,  subsisting  as  that  which  the  Father  is,^  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  light 
by  nature,  but  are  enlightened  by  that  Light,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  shine  in  wisdom.  For,  as  one  says,  "  that  was  the. 
true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  ^  Therefore  we  add  to  the  faith  of  things  eternal 
likewise  the  temporal  dispensation  ^  of  our  Lord,  which  He 
deemed  it  worthy  of  Him  to  bear  for  us  and  to  minister  in 
behalf  of  our  salvation.  For  in  so  far  as  He  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  it  cannot  be  said  of  Him  that  He  ivas 
and  that  He  shall  he,  but  only  that  He  is;  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  which  was,  now  is  not ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  which  shall  he,  as  yet  is  not.  He,  then,  is  unchange- 
able, independent  of  the  condition  of  times  and  variation. 

1  Gen.  iii.  5.  =  Phil.  ii.  6,  7. 

3  Per  ejus  prlmatum  =  by  means  of  His  standing  as  the  First-born.  "We  follow 
the  Benedictine  reading,  qui  post  ejus  et  per  ejus  primatum  in  Dei  gratiam 
renascuntur.  But  there  is  another,  although  less  authoritative,  version,  viz. 
qui  post  ejus  primitias  in  Dei  gratia  nascimur  =  all  of  us  who,  subsequently  to 
His  first-fruits,  are  born  in  the  grace  of  God. 

*  Luke  vUi.  21  ;  Rom.  viii.  15-17  ;  Gal.  iv.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  5  ;  Heb.  ii.  11. 

^  Id  existens  quod  Pater  est,  etc.  Another  version  is,  idem  existens  quod 
Pater  Deus  =  subsisting  as  the  same  that  God  the  Father  is. 

«  John  i.  9. 

'  The  term  dispensatio  occurs  very  frequently  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
eixoYo^ia  =  economy,  designating  the  Incarnation. 
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And  it  is  my  opinion  tliat  this  is  the  very  consideration  to 
which  was  due  the  circumstance  that  He  introduced  to  the 
apprehension  of  His  servant  Moses  the  kind  of  name  [which 
He  then  adopted].  For  when  he  asked  of  Him  by  whom 
he  should  say  that  he  was  sent,  in  the  event  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  being  sent  despising  him,  he  received  his 
answer  when  He  spake  in  this  wise  :  "  I  am  that  I  am." 
Thereafter,  too.  He  added  this :  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  He  that  is  {Qui  est)  has  sent  me  unto 
you." ' 

7.  From  this,  I  trust,  it  is  now  made  patent  to  spiritual 
minds  that  there  cannot  possibly  exist  any  nature  contrary  to 
God.  For  if  He  is, — and  this  is  a  word  which  can  be  spoken 
with  propriety  only  of  God  (for  that  which  truly  is  re- 
mains unchangeably  ;  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  changed  has 
been  something  which  now  it  is  not,  and  shall  be  something 
which  as  yet  it  is  not), — it  follows  that  God  has  nothing 
contrary  to  Himself.  For  if  the  question  were  put  to  us, 
What  is  contrary  to  white  ?  we  would  reply,  black  ;  if  the 
question  were.  What  is  contrary  to  hot  ?  we  would  reply,  cold  ; 
if  the  question  were.  What  is  contrary  to  quick  ?  we  would 
reply,  slow  ;  and  all  similar  interrogations  we  would  answer 
in  like  manner.  When,  however,  it  is  asked.  What  is  con- 
trary to  that  which  is?  the  right  reply  to  give  is,  that  which 
is  not. 

8.  But  whereas,  in  a  temporal  dispensation,  as  I  have  said, 
with  a  view  to  our  salvation  and  restoration,  and  with  the 
goodness  of  God  acting  therein,  our  changeable  nature  has 
been  assumed  by  that  unchangeable  Wisdom  of  God,  we  add 
the  faith  in  temporal  things  which  have  been  done  with  salu- 
tary  effect  on  our  behalf,  believing  in  that  Son  of  God  who 

WAS    BORN  THROUGH   THE   HOLY  GhOST  OF   THE  VIRGIN  MaRY. 

For  by  the  gift  of  God,  that  is,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  was 
granted  to  us  so  great  humility  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  God, 
that  He  deemed  it  worthy  of  Him  to  assume  the  entire 
nature  of  man  (totitm  homincm)  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
inhabiting  the  material  body  so  that  it  sustained  no  detriment 

»  Ex.  iii.  14. 
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(integrum),  and  leaving  it  ^  without  detriment.  This  temporal 
dispensation  is  in  many  ways  craftily  assailed  by  the  heretics. 
But  if  any  one  shall  have  grasped  the  catholic  faith,  so  as  to 
believe  that  the  entire  nature  of  man  was  assumed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  he  has 
sufficient  defence  against  those  parties.  For  surely,  since 
that  assumption  was  effected  in  behalf  of  our  salvation,  one 
must  be  on  his  guard  lest,  as  he  believes  that  there  is  some- 
thinej  belonc?ino;-  to  our  nature  which  sustains  no  relation  to 
that  assumption,  this  something  may  fail  also  to  sustain  any 
relation  to  the  salvation.^  And  seeing  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  members,  which  has  been  imparted  to 
the  varieties  of  living  objects  with  differences  adapted  to  their 
different  kinds,  man  is  in  nothing  separated  from  the  cattle 
but  in  [the  possession  of]  a  rational  spirit  (ratioiiali  spiritu), 
which  is  also  named  mind  (mens),  how  is  that  faith  sound, 
according  to  which  the  belief  is  maintained,  that  the  Wisdom 
of  God  assumed  that  part  of  us  which  we  hold  in  common 
with  the  cattle,  while  He  did  not  assume  that  which  is  brightly 
illumined  by  the  light  of  wisdom,  and  which  is  man's  peculiar 

gift  ? 

9.  Moreover,  those  parties  ^  also  are  to  be  abhorred  who 
deny  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  in  Mary  a  mother  upon 
earth ;  while  that  dispensation  has  honoured  both  sexes,  at 
once  the  male  and  the  female,  and  has  made  it  plain  that  not 
only  that  sex  which  He  assumed  pertains  to  God's  care,  but 
also  that  sex  by  whicli  He  did  assume  this  other,  in  that  He 
bore  [the  nature  of]  the  man  (viritm  gerendo),  [and]  in  that 
He  was  born  of  the  woman.  Neither  is  there  anything  to 
compel  us  to  a  denial  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  in  the  circum- 
stance that  this  word  was  spoken  by  Him  :  ''  AYonian,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  *  But 
He  rather  admonishes  us  to  understand  that,  in  respect  of  His 
being  God,  there  was  no  mother  for  Him,  tlie  pai-t  of  whose 
personal  majesty  (cujm  maj'rstatis  'personam)  He  was  preparing 

'  Deserens.     With  less  point,  deferens  has  been  suggested  =  bearing  it,  or 
delivering  it. 

-  Or  it  may  =  he  should  fail  to  have  any  relation  to  the  salvation. 
»  ReferriniT  to  the  Maniclieans.  *  John  ii.  4. 
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to  show  forth  in  the  turning  of  water  into  wine.  But  as 
regards  His  being  crucified,  He  was  crucified  in  respect  of  His 
being  man ;  and  that  was  the  liou7^  which  had  not  come  as 
yet,  at  the  time  when  this  word  was  spoken,  "  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ;"  that  is,  the 
hour  at  which  I  shall  recognise  thee.  For  at  that  period, 
when  He  was  crucified  as  man.  He  recognised  His  human 
mother  (Jiominem  matrem),  and  committed  her  most  humanely 
(humanissime)  to  the  care  of  the  best  beloved  disciple.^  Nor, 
again,  should  we  be  moved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  presence 
of  His  mother  and  His  brethren  was  announced  to  Him,  He 
replied,  "  Who  is  my  mother,  or  who  my  brethren  ?  "  etc.^  But 
rather  let  it  teach  us,  that  when  parents  hinder  our  ministry 
wherein  we  minister  the  word  of  God  to  our  brethren,  they 
ought  not  to  be  recognised  by  us.  For  if,  on  the  ground  of  His 
having  said,  "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  "  every  one  should  conclude 
that  He  had  no  mother  on  earth,  then  each  should  as  matter  of 
course  be  also  compelled  to  deny  that  the  apostles  had  fathers 
on  earth ;  since  He  gave  them  an  injunction  in  these  terms  : 
"  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth ;  for  one  is  your 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven."  ^ 

10.  jN'either  should  the  thought  of  the  womanly  womb 
impair  this  faith  in  us,  to  the  effect  that  there  should  appear 
to  be  any  necessity  for  rejecting  such  a  generation  of  our 
Lord  for  the  mere  reason  that  worthless  men  consider  it 
unworthy  (sordidi  sordidam  initant).  For  most  true  are  these 
sayings  of  an  apostle,  both  that  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men,"*  and  that  "to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."'^ 
Those,^  therefore,  who  entertain  this  opinion  ought  to  ponder 
the  fact  that  the  rays  of  this  sun,  which  indeed  they  do  not 
praise  as  a  creature  of  God,  but  adore  as  God,  are  diffused  all 
the  world  over,  tln^ough  the  noisomenesses  of  sewers  and  every 
kind  of  horrible  thing,  and  that  they  operate  in  these  according 
to  their  nature,  and  yet  never  become  debased  by  any  defilement 
thence  contracted,  albeit  that  the  visible  light  is  by  nature  in 
closer  conjunction  with  visible  pollutions.  How  much  less, 
therefore,  could  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  neither  corporeal  nor 

•  John  xix.  26,  27.        '^  Matt.  xii.  48.         ^  Matt,  xxiii.  9. 

•*  1  Cor.  i.  25.  •'  Tit.  i.  15.  ^  In  reference  to  the  IManiehcans. 

FAITH.  Z 
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visible,  sustain  defilement  from  the  female  body,  wherein  He 
assumed  human  flesh  together  with  soul  and  spirit,  through 
the  incoming  of  which  the  majesty  of  the  Word  dwells  in  a 
less  immediate  conjunction  with  the  frailty  of  a  human  body  !^ 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  Word  of  God  could  in  no  way 
have  been  defiled  by  a  human  body,  by  which  even  the  human 
soul  is  not  defiled.  For  not  when  it  rules  the  body  and 
quickens  it,  but  only  when  it  lusts  after  the  mortal  good 
things  thereof,  is  the  soul  defiled  by  the  body.  But  if  these 
persons  were  to  desire  to  avoid  the  defilements  of  the  soul, 
they  would  dread  ratlier  these  falsehoods  and  profanities. 

Chap.  v. — Of  Christ's  passion,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

1 1 .  But  little  [comparatively]  w^as  the  humiliation  (humili- 
tas)  of  our  Lord  on  our  behalf  in  His  being  born :  it  was  also 
added  that  He  deemed  it  meet  to  die  in  behalf  of  mortal  men. 
For  "He  humbled  Himself,  being  made  subject  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross  :"^  lest  any  one  of  us,  even  were  he 
able  to  have  no  fear  of  death  [in  general],  should  yet  shudder  at 
some  particular  sort  of  death  which  men  reckon  most  shame- 
ful. Therefore  do  we  believe  in  Him  who  under  Pontius 
Pilate  was  crucified  and  buried.  For  it  was  requisite  that 
the  name  of  the  judge  should  be  added,  with  a  view  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  times.  Moreover,  when  that  burial  is  made 
an  object  of  belief,  there  enters  also  the  recollection  of  the 
new  tomb,^  which  was  meant  to  present  a  testimony  to  Him 
in  His  destiny  to  rise  again  to  newness  of  life,  even  as  the 
Virgin's  womb  did  the  same  to  Him  in  His  appointment  to  be 
born.  For  just  as  in  that  sepulchre  no  other  dead  person 
was  buried,'^  whether  before  or  after  Him ;  so  neither  in  that 
womb,  w^hether  before  or  after,  was  anything  mortal  conceived. 

12.  We  believe  also,  that  on  the  third  day  He  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  the  first-begotten  for  brethren  destined  to  come 

^  The  Benedictine  text  gives,  quibus  intervenientibus  habitat  majestas  Verbi 
ab  humani  corporis  fragilitate  secretius.  Another  well -supported  version  is,  ad 
humani  corporis  fragilitatem,  etc.  =  more  retired  in  relation  to  the  frailty  of 
the  human  body. 

2  Phil.  ii.  8. 

2  For  monumentl  some  editions  give  testamenti  =  testament. 

*  John  xix.  41. 
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after  Him,  whom  He  has  called  into  the  adoption  of  the  sons 
of  God/  whom  [also]  He  has  deemed  it  meet  to  make  His  own 
joint-partners  and  joint-heirs.^ 

Chap.  vi. — Of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven. 

13.  We  believe  that  He  ascended  into  heaven,  w^hich 
place  of  blessedness  He  has  likewise  promised  unto  us,  say- 
ing, "They  shall  be  as  the  angels  in  the  heavens,"^  in  that 
city  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,*  the  Jerusalem  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  But  it  is  wont  to  give  offence  to  certain  parties, 
either  impious  Gentiles  or  heretics,  that  we  should  believe  in 
the  assumption  of  an  earthly  body  into  heaven.  The  Gentiles, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  set  themselves  diligently  to  ply  us 
with  the  arguments  of  the  philosophers,  to  the  effect  of  affirm- 
ing that  there  cannot  possibly  be  anything  earthly  in  heaven. 
For  they  know  not  our  Scriptures,  neither  do  they  understand 
how  it  has  been  said,  "  It  is  sown  an  animal  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body."  ^  For  thus  it  has  not  been  expressed,  as  if 
body  were  turned  into  spirit  and  became  spirit ;  inasmuch  as 
at  present,  too,  our  body,  which  is  called  animal  {animate),  has 
not  been  turned  into  soul  and  become  soul  (anima).  But  by 
a  spiritual  body  is  meant  one  which  has  been  made  subject  to 
spirit  in  such  wise  ^  that  it  is  adapted  to  a  heavenly  habitation, 
all  frailty  and  every  earthly  blemish  having  been  changed  and 
converted  into  heavenly  purity  and  stability.  This  is  the 
change  concerning  which  the  apostle  likewise  speaks  thus : 
"We  shall  all  rise,  but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed."^  And 
that  this  change  is  made  not  unto  the  worse,  but  unto  the 
better,  the  same  [apostle]  teaches,  when  he  says,  "And  we 
shall  be  changed."^  But  the  question  as  to  where  and  in  what 
manner  the  Lord's  body  is  in  heaven,  is  one  which  it  would 
be  altogether  over-curious  and  superfluous  to  prosecute.  Only 
we  must  believe  that  it  is  in  heaven.     For  it  pertains  not  to 

'  Eph.  i.  5.  2  j^om.  viii.  17.  ^  Matt.  xxii.  30. 

*  Gal.  iv.  26.  ^  1  Cor.  xv.  44. 

•^  Adopting  the  Benedictine  reading,  quod  ita  spiriiui  suhditum  est.  But 
several  mss.  give  quia  ila  coaptandum  est  =  it  is  understood  to  be  a  spiritual 
body,  in  that  it  is  to  be  so  adapted  as  to  suit  a  heavenly  habitation. 

"^  1  Cor.  XV.  51,  according  to  the  Vulgate's  transposition  of  the  negative. 

^  1  Cor.  XV.  52. 
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our  frailty  to  investigate  the  secret  things  of  heaven,  but  it 
does  pertain  to  our  faith  to  hold  elevated  and  honourable 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  dignity  of  the  Lord's  body. 

CiTAP.  VI  r. — Of  Christ's  session  at  the  Father's  right  hand. 

14.  We  believe  also  that  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
THE  Father.  This,  however,  is  not  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
God  the  Father  is,  as  it  were,  circumscribed  by  a  human  form, 
so  that,  when  we  think  of  Him,  a  right  side  or  a  left  should 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind.  Nor,  again,  when  it  is  thus  said 
in  express  terms  that  the  Father  sitteth,  are  we  to  fancy 
that  this  is  done  with  bended  knees ;  lest  we  should  fall  into 
that  profanity,  in  [dealing  with]  which  an  apostle  execrates 
those  who  "  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
the  likeness  of  corruptible  man."^  For  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
Christian  to  set  up  any  such  image  for  God  in  a  temple ;  much 
more  nefarious  is  it,  [therefore],  to  set  it  up  in  the  heart,  in 
which  truly  is  the  temple  of  God,  provided  it  be  purged  of 
earthly  lust  and  error.  This  expression,  "  at  the  right  hand," 
therefore,  we  must  understand  to  signify  a  position  in  su- 
premest  blessedness,  where  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
are ;  just  as  the  kids  are  set  on  the  left  hand,^  that  is  to  say, 
in  misery,  by  reason  of  unrighteousness,  labours,  and  tor- 
ments.^ And  in  accordance  with  this,  when  it  is  said  that 
God  "  sitteth,"  the  expression  indicates  not  a  posture  of  tlie 
members,  but  a  judicial  power,  which  that  Majesty  never  fails 
to  possess,  as  He  is  always  awarding  deserts  as  men  deserve 
them  (clifjna  dignis  trihuendo) ;  although  at  the  last  judgment 
the  unquestionable  brightness  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  is  destined  yet  to 
be'*  a  thing  much  more  manifest  among  men. 

Chap.  vnr. — Of  Christ's  coming  to  judgment. 

15.  We  believe  also,  that  at  the  most  seasonable  time  He 

'  Rom.  i.  23.  2  jyij^tt.  xxv.  33. 

^  Reading  propter  iniquitates,  lahores  atque  cruciatus.  Several  Mss.  give 
propter  iniquitatis  lahores,  etc.  =  by  reason  of  the  labours  and  torments  of  lui- 
righteousness. 

*  Reading /«<M?*<x  sit ;  for  which  fulsura  sit  also  occurs  =  is  destined  to  shine 
much  more  manifestly,  etc. 
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WILL  COME  FROM  THENCE,  AND  WILL   JUDGE  THE  QUICK  AND  THE 

DEAD :  whether  by  these  terms  are  signified  the  righteous  and 
sinners,  or  whether  it  be  the  case  that  those  persons  are  here 
called  the  quick,  whom  at  that  period  He  shall  find,  previous 
to  [their]  death,^  upon  the  earth,  while  the  dead  denote  those 
who  shall  rise  again  at  His  advent.  This  temporal  dispen- 
sation not  only  is,  as  holds  good  of  that  generation  which 
respects  His  being  God,  but  also  Jiath  been  and  shall  he. 
For  our  Lord  hath  heen  upon  the  earth,  and  at  present  He 
is  in  heaven,  and  [hereafter]  He  shall  he  in  His  brightness 
as  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  For  He  shall  yet 
come,  even  so  as  He  has  ascended,  according  to  the  authority 
which  is  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  temporal  dispensation,  therefore,  that 
He  speaks  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  it  is  written  in  this 
wise :  "  These  things  saith  He,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who 
is  to  come."^ 

Chap.  ix. — Of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

16.  The  divine  generation,  therefore,  of  our  Lord,  and  His 
human  dispensation,  having  both  been  thus  systematically  dis- 
posed and  commended  to  faith,^  there  is  added  to  our  Con- 
fession, with  a  view  to  the  perfecting  of  the  faith  which  we 
have  regarding  God,  [the  doctrine  of]  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
is  not  of  a  nature  inferior^  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but,  so 
to  say,  consubstantial  and  coeternal :  for  this  Trinity  is  one 
God,  not  to  the  effect  that  the  Father  is  the  same  [Person]  as 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to  the  effect  that  the  Father 
is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  Trinity  is  one  God,  according 
as  it  is  written,  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  your  God  is  one 

^  The  text  gives  simply  ante  mortem.  Some  editions  insert  nostram  =  previous 
to  our  death. 

2  Acts  i.  11.  3  Rev.  i.  8. 

*  Instead  of  fideique  commendata  et  divina generatlone,  etc.,  another,  but  weakly 
supported,  version  is,  fide  atque  commendata  divina,  etc. ,  which  makes  the  senses 
The  faith,  therefore,  having  been  systematically  disposed,  and  our  Lord's  divine 
generation  and  liuman  dispensation  having  been  commended  to  the  understand- 
ing, etc. 

'  Non  minore  natura  quam  Pater.  The  Benedictine  editors  suggest  minor 
for  minore  =  not  inferior  in  nature,  etc. 
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God."^  At  the  same  time,  if  we  be  interrogated  on  the  subject 
of  each  separately,  and  if  the  question  be  put  to  us,  ''  Is  the 
Father  God  ?"  we  shall  reply,  "  He  is  God."  If  it  be  asked 
whether  the  Son  is  God,  we  shall  answer  to  the  same  effect. 
'Not,  if  this  kind  of  inquiry  be  addressed  to  us  with  respect  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ought  we  to  afiirm  in  reply  that  He  is  any- 
thing else  than  God ;  being  earnestly  on  our  guard,  [however], 
against  an  acceptance  of  this  merely  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  men,  when  it  is  said,  "  Ye  are  gods."  ^  For  of 
all  those  who  have  been  made  and  fashioned  of  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  none  are  gods 
according^  to  nature.  For  it  is  this  same  Trinitv  that  is  sig- 
nified  when  an  apostle  says,  "  For  of  Him,  and  in  Him,  and 
through  Him,  are  all  things."  ^  Consequently,  although,  when 
we  are  interrogated  on  the  subject  of  each  [of  these  Persons] 
severally,  we  reply  that  that  particular  one  regarding  whom 
the  question  is  asked,  whether  it  be  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  God,  no  one,  notwithstanding  this,  should 
suppose  that  three  Gods  are  worshipped  by  us. 

17.  lN"either  is  it  strange  that  these  things  are  said  in  re- 
ference to  an  ineffable  Nature,  when  even  in  those  objects 
which  we  discern  with  the  bodily  eyes,  and  judge  of  by  the 
bodily  sense,  something  similar  holds  good.  For  take  the 
instance  of  an  interrogation  on  the  subject  of  a  fountain,  and 
consider  how  we  are  unable  then  to  affirm  that  the  said 
fountain  is  itself  the  river ;  and  how,  when  we  are  asked  about 
the  river,  we  are  as  little  able  to  call  it  the  fountain ;  and, 
again,  how  we  are  equally  unable  to  designate  the  draught, 
which  comes  of  the  fountain  or  the  river,  either  river  or 
fountain.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  this  trinity  we  use  the 
name  imter  [for  the  whole] ;  and  when  the  question  is  put 
regarding  each  of  these  separately,  we  reply  in  each  several 
instance  that  the  thing  is  vmter.  For  if  I  inquire  whether  it  is 
water  in  the  fountain,  the  reply  is  given  that  it  is  water ;  and 
if  we  ask  whether  it  is  water  in  the  river,  no  different  response 
is  returned;  and  in  the  case  of  the  said  draught,  no  other 
answer  can  possibly  be  made  :  and  yet,  for  all  this,  we  do  not 
speak  of  these  things  as  three  w^aters,  but  as  one  water.     At 

»  Deut.  vi.  4.  -  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.  »  Koi^ji.  xi.  36. 
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the  same  time,  of  course,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  one  should 
conceive  of  the  ineffable  substance  of  that  Majesty  merely  as  he 
might  think  of  this  visible  and  material^  fountain,  or  river,  or 
draught.  For  in  the  case  of  these  latter,  that  water  which  is 
at  present  in  the  fountain  goes  forth  into  the  river,  and  does 
not  abide  in  itself ;  and  when  it  passes  from  the  river  or  from 
the  fountain  into  the  draught,  it  does  not  continue  permanently 
there  where  it  is  taken  from.  Therefore  it  is  possible  here  that 
the  same  water  may  be  in  view  at  one  time  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  fountain,  and  at  another  under  that  of  the  river,  and 
at  a  third  under  that  of  the  draught.  But  in  the  case  of  that 
Trinity,  we  have  affirmed  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  Father 
should  be  sometime  the  Son,  and  sometime  the  Holy  Spirit : 
just  as,  in  a  tree,  the  root  is  nothing  else  than  the  root,  and 
the  trunk  (rohur)  is  nothing  else  than  the  trunk,  and  we 
cannot  call  the  branches  anything  else  than  branches ;  fur 
what  is  called  the  root  cannot  be  called  trunk  and  branches ; 
and  the  wood  which  belongs  to  the  root  cannot  by  any  sort  of 
transference  be  now  in  the  root,  and  again  in  the  trunk,  and 
yet  again  in  the  branches,  but  only  in  the  root ;  since  this 
rule  of  designation  stands  fast,  so  that  the  root  is  wood,  and 
the  trunk  is  wood,  and  the  branches  are  wood,  while  never- 
theless it  is  not  three  woods  that  are  thus  spoken  of,  but  only 
one.  Or,  it  these  objects  have  some  sort  of  dissimilarity, 
so  that  on  account  of  their  difference  in  strength  they  may  be 
spoken  of,  without  any  absurdity,  as  three  woods ;  at  least  all 
parties  admit  the  force  of  the  former  example, — namely,  that 
if  three  cups  be  filled  out  of  one  fountain,  they  may  certainly 
be  called  three  cups,  but  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  three  waters, 
but  only  as  one  all  together.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  when 
asked  concerning  the  several  cups,  one  by  one,  we  may 
answer  that  in  each  of  them  by  itself  there  is  water  ;  although 
in  this  case  no  such  transference  takes  place  as  we  were 
speaking  of  as  occurring  from  the  fountain  into  the  river. 
But  these  examples  in  things  material  {corporalia  excmfla) 
have  been  adduced  not  in  virtue  of  their  likeness  to  that 
divine  Nature,  but  in  reference  to  the  oneness  which  subsists 
even  in  things  visible,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  to  bo 

*  Corporeum  =  corporeal. 
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quite  a  possibility  for  three  objects  of  some  sort,  not  only 
severally,  but  also  all  together,  to  obtain  one  single  name;  and 
that  in  this  way  no  one  may  wonder  and  think  it  absurd  that 
we  should  call  the  Father  God,  the  Son  God,  the  Holy  Spirit 
God,  and  that  nevertheless  we  should  say  that  there  are  not 
three  Gods  in  that  Trinity,  but  one  God  and  one  substance.^ 

18.  And,  indeed,  on  this  subject  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
learned  and  spiritual^  men  have  conducted  discussions  in 
many  books,  in  which,  so  far  as  men  could  do  with  men,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  intelligible  account  as  to 
how  the  Father  was  not  one  personally  with  the  Son,  and  yet 
the  two  were  one  substantially  ;^  and  as  to  what  the  Father 
was  individually  (j^^ro^?^^^),  and  what  the  Son :  to  wit,  that 
the  former  was  the  Begetter,  the  latter  the  Begotten  ;  the 
former  not  of  the  Son,  the  latter  of  the  Father :  the  former 
the  Beginning  of  the  latter,  whence  also  He  is  called  the  Head 
of  Christ,*  although  Christ  likewise  is  the  Beginning,^  but  not 
of  the  Father ;  the  latter,  moreover,  the  Image  ^  of  the  former, 
although  in  no  respect  dissimilar,  and  although  absolutely 
and  without  difference  equal  (omnino  ei  indifferenter  cequalis). 
These  questions  are  handled  with  greater  breadth  by  those 
who,  in  less  narrow  limits  than  ours  are  at  present,  seek  to 
set  forth  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  totality. 
Accordingly,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the  Son,  of  the  Father  received 
He  it  that  He  is,  while  that  other  [the  Father]  received  not 
this  of  the  Son  ;  and  in  so  far  as  He,  in  unutterable  mercy,  in 
a  temporal  dispensation  took  upon  Himself  the  [nature  of] 
man  (Jiominem) , — to  wit,  the  changeable  creature  that  was 
thereby  to  be  changed  into  something  better, — many  statements 

i  Many  mss.,  however,  insert  colamus  after  Deum  in  the  closing  sentence,  scd 
unum  Deum  unamque  suhstanilam.  The  sense  then  will  be  =  and  that  never- 
theless we  should  worship  in  that  Trinity  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God  and  one 
substance. 

2  Spir 'dales,  for  which  religiosl  =  religious,  is  also  sometimes  given. 

'  Non  unus  esset  Pater  et  Films,  sed  unum  essent  =  how  the  Father  and  the 
Son  were  not  one  in  person,  but  were  one  in  essence. 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  3. 

*  In  reference  probably  to  John  viii.  25,  where  the  Yulgate  gives  principium 
qui  et  loqiior  vobis  as  the  literal  equivalent  for  the   Greek  rhv  ap^h  o,ri  y.a.) 

XaXeo  vfjb'iv. 

«  Col.  i.  15. 
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concerning  Him  are  discovered  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  so 
expressed  as  to  have  given  occasion  to  error  in  the  impious 
intellects  of  heretics,  with  whom  the  desire  to  teach  takes 
precedence  of  that  to  understand,  so  that  they  have  supposed 
Him  to  be  neither  equal  with  the  Father  nor  of  the  same 
substance.  Such  statements  [are  meant]  as  the  following: 
"  For  the  Father  is  greater  than  I ;"  ^  and,  "  The  head  of  the 
woman  is  the  man,  the  Head  of  the  man  is  Christ,  and  the 
Head  of  Christ  is  God;"'"  and,  "Then  shall  He  Himself  be 
subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Him;"^  and,  "I 
go  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your  God:"* 
too- ether  with  some  others  of  like  tenor.  Now  all  these 
have  had  a  place  given  them,  [certainly]  not  with  the  object 
of  signifying  an  inequality  of  nature  and  substance  ;  for  to 
take  them  so  would  be  to  falsify  a  different  class  of  state- 
ments, such  as,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  "  {unum)  ;  ^  and, 
"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  my  Father  also  ;"  ^  and, 
"  The  Word  was  God," '' — for  He  was  not  made,  inasmuch  as 
"  all  things  were  made  by  Him  ;"  ^  and,  "  He  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:"^  together  with  all  the  other 
passages  of  a  similar  order.  But  these  statements  have  had 
a  place  given  them,  partly  with  a  view  to  that  administration 
of  His  assumption  of  human  nature  (administrationem  suscepti 
liominis),  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  said  that  "  He  emptied 
Himself:"  not  that  that  Wisdom  was  changed,  since  it  is 
absolutely  unchangeable  ;  but  that  it  was  His  will  to  make 
Himself  known  in  such  humble  fashion  to  men.  Partly  then, 
I  repeat,  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  administration  that  those 
things  have  been  thus  written  which  the  heretics  make  the 
ground  of  their  false  allegations  ;  and  partly  it  was  with  a 
view  to  the  consideration  that  the  Son  owes  to  the  Father  that 
which  He  is)^ — thereby  also  certainly  owing  this  in  particular 
to  the  Father,  to  wit,  that  He  is  equal  to  the  same  Father, 
or  that  He  is  His  Peer  (eidem  Patri  ceqicalis  ant  par  est), 
whereas  the  Father  owes  whatsoever  He  is  to  no  one. 

^  John  xiv.  28.  «  j  Cor.  xi.  3.  ^  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

*  John  XX.  17.  *  John  x.  30.  «  John  xiv.  9. 

•  John  i.  1.  «  John  i.  3.  Phil.  ii.  9. 

'"  Or  it  may  be  =that  the  Son  owes  it  to  the  Father  that  He  i6. 
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19.  With  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  there  has 
not  been  as  yet,  on  the  part  of  learned  and  distinguished 
investigators  of  the  Scriptures,  a  discussion  of  the  subject  full 
enough  or  careful  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
an  intelligent  conception  of  what  also  constitutes  His  special 
individuality  ( projprmm)  :  in  virtue  of  which  special  indivi- 
duality it  conies  to  be  the  case  that  we  cannot  call  Him 
either  the  Son  or  the  Fatlier,  but  only  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
excepting  that  they  predicate  Him  to  be  the  Gift  of  God,  so 
that  we  may  believe  God  not  to  give  a  gift  inferior  to  Himself. 
At  the  same  time  they  hold  by  this  position,  namely,  to 
predicate  the  Holy  Spirit  neither  as  begotten,  like  the  Son,  of 
the  Father ;  for  Christ  is  the  only  one  [so  begotten]  :  nor  as 
[begotten]  of  the  Son,  like  a  Grandson  of  the  Supreme  Father  : 
while  they  do  not  affirm  Him  to  owe  that  which  He  is  to  no 
one,  but  [admit  Him  to  owe  it]  to  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things  ;  lest  we  should  establish  two  Beginnings  without  be- 
ginning (ne  duo  constituamus  principia  isne  'principio),  which 
would  be  an  assertion  at  once  most  false  and  most  absurd,  and 
one  proper  not  to  the  catholic  faith,  but  to  the  error  of  certain 
heretics.^  Some,  however,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
the  communion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  (so  to  speak) 
their  Godhead  (deitatem),  which  the  Greeks  designate  Oeorj]^,  is 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Father  is  God  and 
the  Son  God,  the  Godhead  itself,  in  which  they  are  united  with 
each  other, — to  wit,  the  former  by  begetting  the  Son,  and  the 
latter  by  cleaving  to  the  Father,^ — should  [thereby]  be  con- 
stituted equal  with  Him  by  whom  He  is  begotten.  This 
Godhead,  then,  which  they  wish  to  be  understood  likewise  as 
the  love  and  charity  subsisting  between  these  two  [Persons],  the 
one  toward  the  other,  they  affirm  to  have  received  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  opinion  of  theirs  they  support 
by  many  proofs  drawn  from  the  Scriptures ;  among  which  we 
might  instance  either  the  passage  which  says,  "  For  the  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  has 
been  given  unto  us,"  ^  or  many  other  proof  texts  of  a  similar 
tenor  :  while  they  ground  their  position  also  upon  the  express 

*  In  reference,  again,  to  Manichean  errorists. 

'  Patri  cohcerendo  =  by  close  connection  with  the  Father.         ^  Rom.  v.  5. 
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fact  that  it  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  are  reconciled 
unto  God ;  whence  also,  when  He  is  called  the  Gift  of  God, 
they  will  have  it  that  sufficient  indication  is  offered  of  the 
love  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  being  identical.  For  we  are 
not  reconciled  unto  Him  except  through  that  love  in  virtue 
of  which  we  are  also  called  sons :  ^  as  we  are  no  more  "  under 
fear,  like  servants,"  ^  because  "  love,  when  it  is  made  perfect, 
caste th  out  fear;"^  and  [as]  "we  have  received  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  wherein  we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  *  And  inasmuch  as, 
being  reconciled  and  called  back  into  friendship  through  love, 
we  shall  be  able  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secret 
things  of  God,  for  this  reason  it  is  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
"  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth."  ^  For  the  same  reason 
also,  that  confidence  in  preaching  the  truth,  with  which  the 
apostles  were  filled  at  His  advent,^  is  rightly  ascribed  to 
love ;  because  diffidence  also  is  assigned  to  fear,  which  the 
perfecting  of  love  excludes.  Thus,  likewise,  the  same  is  called 
the  Gift  of  God,^  because  no  one  enjoys  that  which  he  knows, 
unless  he  also  love  it.  To  enjoy  the  Wisdom  of  God,  how- 
ever, implies  nothing  else  than  to  cleave  to  the  same  in 
love  (ei  dilectione  colicerere).  Neither  does  any  one  abide  in 
that  which  he  apprehends,  but  by  love ;  and  accordingly  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  sanctity  (Spiritiis  Sanctus), 
inasmuch  as  all  things  that  are  sanctioned  (sanciuntur)  ^ 
are  sanctioned  with  a  view  to  their  permanence,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  term  sanctity  (sanctitatcm)  is  derived 
from  sanction  (a  sanciendo).  Above  all,  however,  that  testi- 
mony is  employed  by  the  upholders  of  this  opinion,  where 
it  is  thus  written,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  ;"^  "for  God  is  a 
Spirit."  ^^     For  here  He  speaks  of  our  regeneration,^^  which  is 

^  1  John  iii.  1.     The  word  Dei  —  of  God,  is  sometimes  added  here. 

^  Rom.  viii.  15.         '  1  John  iv.  18.  "*  Eom.  viii.  15. 

5  John  xvi.  13.         «  Acts  ii.  4.  ^  Eph.  iii.  7,  8. 

^  Instead  of  sanciuntur,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  mss.,  some  editions  give 
sanctijicantur  =  all  things  that  are  sanctified  are  sanctioned,  etc. 

9  John  iii.  6.  lo  John  iv.  24. 

"  Reading,  with  the  MSS.  and  the  Benedictine  editors,  Hie  enim  regenern- 
tionem  nostram  dicit.  Some  editions  give  Hoc  for  Hie,  and  dicunt  for  dicit  = 
for  they  say  that  this  expresses  our  regeneration. 
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not,  according  to  Adam,  of  the  flesh,  but,  according  to  Christ, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherefore,  if  in  this  passage  mention 
is  made  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  it  is  said,  "  For  God  is  a 
Spirit,"  they  maintain  that  we  must  take  note  that  it  is  not 
said,  "  for  the  Spirit  is  God,"  ^  but,  "  for  God  is  a  Spirit ;"  so 
that  the  ver}'  Godhead  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  in  this 
passage  called  God,  and  that  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  this  is 
added  another  testimony  which  the  Apostle  John  oflc^rs,  when 
he  says,  ''  For  God  is  love."  ^  For  here,  in  like  manner,  what 
he  says  is  not,  "  Love  is  God,"^  but,  "  God  is  love  ;"  so  that 
the  very  Godhead  is  taken  to  be  love.  And  with  respect 
to  the  circumstance  that,  in  that  enumeration  of  mutually 
connected  objects  which  is  given  when  it  is  said,  "  All  things 
are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's,"  *  as  also, 
'•'  The  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  the  Head  of  the  man  is 
Christ,  and  the  Head  of  Christ  is  God,"  ^  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  they  affirm  to  be  but  an  application  of 
the  principle  that,  in  general,  the  connection  itself  is  not  wont 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  things  which  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Whence,  also,  those  who  read  with  closer  atten- 
tion appear  to  recognise  the  express  Trinity  likewise  in  that 
passage  in  which  it  is  said,  "  For  of  Him,  and  through  Him, 
and  in  Him,  are  all  things."  ^  "  Of  Him,"  as  if  it  meant,  of  that 
One  who  owes  it  to  no  one  that  He  is ;  "  through  Him,"  as 
if  the  idea  were,  through  a  Mediator  ;  "  in  Him,"  as  if  it  were, 
in  that  One  who  holds  together,  that  is,  unites  by  connecting. 
20.  Those  parties  oppose  this  opinion  who  think  that  the 
said  communion,  which  we  call  either  Godhead,  or  Love,  or 
Charity,  is  not  a  substance.  Moreover,  they  require  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  set  forth  to  them  according  to  substance ;  neither 
do  they  take  it  to  have  been  otherwise  impossible  for  the 
expression  "  God  is  love  "  to  have  been  used,  unless  love  were 
a  substance.  In  this,  indeed,  they  are  influenced  by  the  wont 
of  things  of  a  bodily  nature.     For  if  two  bodies  are  connected 

'  Quoniam  Splritus  Deus  est.  But  various  editions  and  mss.  give  Dei  for 
Deus  =  for  the  Sjiirit  is  of  God. 

2  1  John  iv.  16. 

^  Here  again,  instead  of  dilectio  Deus  est,  we  also  find  dilectlo  Dei  est  =  love  is 
of  God. 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23.  •  1  Cor.  xi.  3.  «  Eom.  xi.  36. 
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with  each  other  in  such  wise  as  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition 
one  with  the  other,  the  connection  itself  is  not  a  body :  inas- 
much as  when  these  bodies  which  had  been  connected  are 
separated,  no  such  connection  certainly  is  found  [any  more]  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  understood  to  have  departed, 
as  it  were,  and  migrated,  as  is  the  case  with  those  bodies 
themselves.  But  men  like  these  should  make  their  heart 
pure,  so  far  as  they  can,  in  order  that  they  may  have  power 
to  see  that  in  the  substance  of  God  there  is  not  anything  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  imply  that  therein  substance  is  one 
thing,  and  that  which  is  accident  to  substance  {cdiud  quod 
accidat  suhstantim)  another  thing,  and  not  substance ;  whereas 
whatsoever  can  be  taken  to  be  therein  is  substance.  These 
things,  however,  can  easily  be  spoken  and  believed ;  but  seen, 
so  as  to  reveal  how  they  are  in  themselves,  they  absolutely 
cannot  be,  except  by  the  pure  heart.  For  which  reason, 
whether  the  opinion  in  question  be  true,  or  something  else  be 
the  case,  the  faith  ought  to  be  maintained  unshaken,  so  that 
we  should  call  the  Father  God,  the  Son  God,  the  Holy  Spirit 
God,  and  yet  not  affirm  three  Gods,  but  hold  the  said  Trinity 
to  be  one  God ;  and  again,  not  affirm  these  [Persons]  to  be 
different  in  nature,  but  hold  them  to  be  of  the  same  substance ; 
and  further  uphold  it,  not  as  if  the  Father  were  sometime 
the  Son,  and  sometime  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  such  wise  that 
the  Father  is  always  the  Father,  and  the  Son  always  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  always  the  Holy  Spirit.  N"either  should 
we  make  any  affirmation  on  the  subject  of  things  unseen 
rashly,  as  if  we  had  knowledge,  but  [only  modestly]  as  believ- 
ing. For  these  things  cannot  be  seen  except  by  the  heart 
made  pure  ;  and  [even]  he  who  in  this  life  sees  them  "  in  part," 
as  it  has  been  said,  and  "  in  an  enigma,"  ^  cannot  secure  it  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  speaks  shall  also  see  them,  if  he  is 
hampered  by  impurities  of  heart.  "  Blessed,"  however,  ''  are 
they  of  a  pure  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  ^  This  is  the 
faith  on  the  subject  of  God  our  Maker  and  Eenewer. 

21.  But  inasmuch  as  love  is  enjoined  upon  us,  not  only 
toward  God,  when  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 

1  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  -  Mutt.  v.  8. 
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thy  mind  ;  "  i  but  also  toward  our  neighbour,  for  "  thou  shalt 
love,"  saith  He,  "  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ; "  ^  and  inasmuch, 
moreover,  as  the  faith  in  question  is  less  fruitful,  if  it  does 
not  comprehend  a  congregation  and  society  of  men,  wherein 
brotherly  charity  may  operate ; — 

Chap.  x. — Of  tlie  catholic  Church,  the  remission  of  iilns,  and  the  resurrection 

of  the  flesh. 

— Inasmuch,  I  repeat,  as  this  is  the  case,  we  believe  also  in 
THE  HOLY  Church,  [intending  thereby]  assuredly  the  catholic. 
For  both  heretics  and  schismatics  style  their  congregations 
churches.  But  heretics,  in  holding  false  opinions  regarding 
God,  do  injury  to  the  faith  itself ;  while  schismatics,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  wicked  separations  break  off  from  brotherly 
charity,  although  they  may  believe  just  what  we  believe. 
Wherefore  neither  do  the  heretics  belong  to  the  Church 
catholic,  which  loves  God ;  nor  do  the  schismatics  form  a 
part  of  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  loves  the  neighbour,  and 
consequently  readily  forgives  the  neighbour's  sins,  because  it 
prays  that  forgiveness  may  be  extended  to  itself  by  Him  who 
has  reconciled  us  to  Himself,  doing  away  with  all  past  things, 
and  calling  us  to  a  new  life.  And  until  we  reach  the  per- 
fection of  this  new  life,  we  cannot  be  without  sins.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  of  what  sort  those  sins 
may  be. 

22.  Neither  ought  we  only  to  treat  of  the  difference  between 
sins,  but  we  ought  most  thoroughly  to  believe  that  those  things 
in  which  we  sin  are  in  no  way  forgiven  us,  if  we  show  our- 
selves severely  unyielding  in  the  matter  of  forgiving  the  sins 
of  others.^     Thus,  then,  we  believe  also  in  the  remission  of 

SINS. 

23.  And  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  things  of  which  man 
consists, — namely,  spirit,  soul,  and  body, — which  again  are 
spoken  of  as  two,  because  frequently  the  soul  is  named  along 
with  the  spirit ;  for  a  certain  rational  portion  of  the  same,  of 
which  beasts  are  devoid,  is  called  spirit :  the  principal  part  in 
US  is  the  spirit ;  next,  the  life  whereby  we  are  united  with  the 
body  is  called  the  soul ;  finally,  the  body  itself,  as  it  is  visible, 
is  the  last  part  in  us.     This  "  whole  creation"  {creatura),  how- 

'  Deut.  vi.  5.  2  L^^];.^  x.  27.  3  ^latt.  vi.  15. 
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ever,  "  groaneth  and  travaileth  until  now."  ^  Nevertheless, 
He  has  given  it  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  that  it  has 
believed  God,  and  is  now  of  a  good  will.  ^  This  spirit  is 
also  called  the  mind,  regarding  which  an  apostle  speaks  thus : 
''  With  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of  God."  ^  Which  apostle 
likewise  expresses  himself  thus  in  another  passage :  "  For  God 
is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  in  my  spirit."^  Moreover,  the 
soul,  when  as  yet  it  lusts  after  carnal  good  things,  is  called 
the  flesh.  For  a  certain  part  thereof  resists^  the  Spirit,  not 
in  virtue  of  nature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  custom  of  sins ; 
whence  it  is  said,  "With  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of  God, 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  And  this  custom  has  been 
turned  into  a  nature,  according  to  mortal  generation,  by  the  sin 
of  the  first  man.  Consequently  it  is  also  written  in  this  wise, 
"  And  we  were  sometime  by  nature  the  children  ot  wrath,"  ^ 
that  is,  of  vengeance,  through  which  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
we  serve  the  law  of  sin.  The  nature  of  the  soul,  however,  is 
perfect  when  it  is  made  subject  to  its  own  spirit,  and  when 
it  follows  that  spirit  as  the  same  follows  God.  Therefore 
"  the  animal  man  ^  receiveth  not  the  things  which  are  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."  ^  But  the  soul  is  not  so  speedily  subdued  to 
the  spirit  unto  good  action,  as  is  the  spirit  to  God  unto  true 
faith  and  goodwill;  but  sometimes  its  impetus,  whereby  it 
moves  downward  into  things  carnal  and  temporal,  is  more 
tardily  bridled.  But  inasmuch  as  this  same  soul  is  also  made 
pure,  and  receives  the  stability  of  its  own  nature,  under  the 
dominance  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  head  for  it,  which  head 
of  the  said  soul  has  asrain  its  own  head  in  Christ,  we  ouo'ht 
not  to  despair  of  the  restoration  of  the  body  also  to  its  own 
proper  nature.  But  this  certainly  will  not  be  effected  so 
speedily  as  is  the  case  with  the  soul ;  just  as  the  soul,  too,  is 

^  Rom.  viii.  22. 

^  Reading  splritus.  Taking  spiritus,  tlie  sense  might  be  =  Nevertheless,  the 
spirit  hath  imparted  the  first-fruits,  in  that  it  has  believed  God,  and  is  now  of 
a  good  will. 

'■^  Rom.  vii.  25.  ^  Rom.  1.  9. 

^  Instead  of  caro  nominatur.  Pars  enini  ejus  qncedam  resistit,  etc.,  some 
good  Mss.  read  caro  nominatur  et  reslsiit,  etc.  =  is  called  the  flesh,  and  resists,  etc. 

^  Eph.  ii.  3.  ^  Anhnalis  homo,  literally  =  the  soulis?i  man. 

«  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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not  restored  so  speedily  as  the  spirit.  Yet  it  will  take  place 
ill  the  appropriate  season,  at  the  last  trump,  when  *'  the  dead 
shall  rise  nncorrupted,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  ^  And 
accordingly  we  believe  also  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
to  wit,  not  merely  that  that  soul,  which  at  present  by  reason 
of  carnal  affections  is  called  the  flesh,  is  restored ;  but  that  it 
shall  be  so  likewise  with  this  visible  flesh,  which  is  the  flesh 
accordinof  to  nature,  the  name  of  which  has  been  received 
by  the  soul,  not  in  virtue  of  nature,  but  in  reference  to  carnal 
affections :  this  visible  flesh,  then,  I  say,  which  is  the  flesh 
properly  so  called,  must  without  doubt  be  believed  to  be 
destined  to  rise  again.  For  the  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  point 
to  this,  as  it  were  with  his  finger,  when  he  says,  ''  This  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  incorruption."  ^  For  when  he  says  this, 
he,  as  it  were,  directs  his  finger  toward  it.  Now  it  is  that 
which  is  visible  that  admits  of  being  pointed  out  with  the 
finger ;  since  the  soul  might  also  have  been  called  corruptible, 
for  it  is  itself  corrupted  by  vices  of  manners.  And  when 
it  is  read,  "and  this  mortal  [must]  put  on  immortality,"  the 
same  visible  flesh  is  signified,  inasmuch  as  at  it  ever  and  anon 
the  finger  is  thus  as  it  were  pointed.  For  the  soul  also  may 
thus  in  like  manner  be  called  mortal,  even  as  it  is  desig- 
nated corruptible  in  reference  to  vices  of  manners.  For 
assuredly  it  is  "the  death  of  the  soul  to  apostatize  from 
God ; "  ^  which  is  its  first  sin  in  Paradise,  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings. 

24.  Kise  again,  therefore,  the  body  will,  according  to  the 
Christian  faith,  which  is  incapable  of  deceiving.  And  if  this 
appears  incredible  to  any  one,  [it  is  because]  he  looks  simply 
to  what  the  flesh  is  at  present,  while  he  fails  to  consider  of 
what  nature  it  shall  be  hereafter.  For  at  that  time  of  angelic 
change  it  will  no  more  be  flesh  and  blood,  but  only  body.* 
For  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  flesh,  he  says,  "  There  is 
one  flesh  of  cattle,  another  of  birds,  another  of  fishes,  another 

»  1  Cor.  XV.  39.  2  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

'  The  text  gives,  Mors  qidppe  anbnce  est  apostatare  a  Deo.  The  reference, 
lierhaps,  is  to  Ecclus.  x.  14,  where  tlie  Vulgate  has,  initiam  superbice  homlmsy 
apostatare  a  Deo. 

'  Augustine  refers  to  this  statement  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Retracta- 
tions in  the  Introductory  Notice  above. 
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of  creeping  things :  there  are  also  both  celestial  bodies  and  ter- 
restrial bodies."  ^  Now  what  he  has  said  here  is  not  "  celestial 
flesh,"  but  "  both  celestial  bodies  and  terrestrial  bodies."  For 
all  flesh  is  also  body ;  but  every  body  is  not  also  flesh.  In 
the  first  instance,  [for  example,  this  holds  good]  in  the  case  of 
those  terrestrial  bodies,  inasmuch  as  wood  is  body,  but  not 
flesh.  In  the  case  of  man,  again,  or  in  that  of  cattle,  we  have 
both  body  and  flesh.  In  the  case  of  celestial  bodies,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  flesh,  but  only  those  simple  and  lucent  bodies 
which  the  apostle  designates  spiritual,  while  some  call  them 
ethereal.  And  consequently,  when  he  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod,"  ^  that  does  not  contra- 
dict the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  but  the  sentence  predicates 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  that  hereafter  which  at  present  is 
flesh  and  blood.  And  if  any  one  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
flesh  is  capable  of  being  changed  into  the  sort  of  nature  thus 
indicated,  he  must  be  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  this  faith.  For 
if  you  inquire  of  him  whether  earth  is  capable  of  being 
changed  into  water,  the  nearness  of  the  thing  will  make  it 
not  seem  incredible  to  him.  Again,  if  you  inquire  whether 
water  is  capable  of  being  changed  into  air,  he  replies  that  this 
also  is  not  absurd,  for  the  elements  are  near  each  other.  And 
if,  on  the  subject  of  the  air,  it  is  asked  whether  that  can  be 
changed  into  an  ethereal,  that  is,  a  celestial  body,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  nearness  at  once  convinces  him  of  the  possibility 
of  the  thing.  But  if,  then,  he  concedes  that  through  such 
gradations  it  is  quite  a  possible  thing  that  earth  should  be 
changed  into  an  ethereal  body,  why  does  he  refuse  to  believe, 
when  that  will  of  God,  too,  enters  in  addition,  whereby  a 
human  body  had  power  to  walk  upon  the  waters,  that  the 
same  change  is  capable  of  being  effected  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  saying,  "  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  ^  and  without  any  such  gradations,  even 
as,  according  to  common  wont,  smoke  is  changed  into  flame 
with  marvellous  quickness  ?  For  our  flesh  assuredly  is  of 
earth.  But  philosophers,  on  the  ground  of  whose  arguments 
opposition  is  lor  the  most  part  offered  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh,  so  far  as  in  these  they  assert  that  no  terrene  body 

»  1  Cor.  XV.  39,  40.  M  Cor.  xv.  50.  3  i  Cor.  xv.  52. 
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can  possibly  exist  in  heaven,  yet  concede  that  any  kind  of  body 
may  be  converted  and  changed  into  every  [other]  sort  of  body. 
And  when  this  resurrection  of  the  body  has  taken  place,  being 
set  free  then  from  the  condition  of  time,  we  shall  fully  enjoy 
eternal  life  in  ineffable  love  and  stedfastness,  without  corrup- 
tion.^ For  "  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  which 
is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Where  is,  0 
death,  thy  sting  ?     Where  is,  0  death,  thy  contention  ? "  ^ 

25.  This  is  the  faith  which  in  few  words  is  given  in  the 
Creed  to  Christian  novices,  to  be  held  by  them.  And  these 
few  words  are  known  to  the  faithful,  to  the  end  that  in 
believing  they  may  be  made  subject  to  God ;  that  being  made 
subject,  they  may  rightly  live  ;  that  in  rightly  living,  they  may 
make  the  heart  pure ;  that  with  the  heart  made  pure,  they  may 
understand  that  which  they  believe. 

*  Instead  of  a  temporis  conditione  liherati,  mterna  vita  imffabill  caritate  atque 
stabilitate  sine  corruptione  perfruemur,  several  MSS.  read,  corpus  a  temporis 
conditione  liberatum  ceterna  vita  ineffahili  caritate  perfruetur  —  the  body,  set  free 
from  the  condition  of  time,  shall  fully  enjoy  eternal  life  in  ineffable  love. 

a  1  Cor.  XV.  54,  55. 
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Abortive  conceptions,  question  re- 
garding resurrection  of,  235. 

Absolute  right  and  wrong,  treated  of, 
94. 

Adam,  sin  of,  results  of  the,  to  his 
posterity,  194;  involved  many  kinds 
of  sin,  208. 

Address,  different  methods  of,  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  hearers,  300. 

Advent.    See  Christ. 

Affections,  change  of,  the  way  to 
heaven,  17- 

Ages  of  the  world,  the  six,  318,  etc. 

Aids  to  interpreting  Scripture  history, 
64 ;  mechanical  arts  and  dialectics, 
67. 

All  things  gathered  together  in  one  in 
Christ,  expounded,  219. 

Almsgiving,  will  not,  without  change 
of  life,  atone  for  sin,  225,  228 ;  tlie 
greatest,  is  forgiveness  of  debtors 
and  love  of  enemies,  226  ;  the  first, 
is  to  pity  our  own  souls,  229. 

Ambiguity,  rules  for  removing,  81, 
84. 

Ambrose,  examples  of  style  from,  155, 
etc. 

Amos,  examples  of  eloquence  from, 
132. 

Angels,  the  fallen,  God's  judgment 
on,  194. 

Angels,  who  fell  not,  196 ;  nothi:ng 
certainly  known  of  their  social  or- 
ganization, 216 ;  bodies  assumed  by, 
217  ;  what  Christ  did  for  man  was 
in  a  sense  done  for  them,  218. 

Angry,  in  what  sense  God  is  said  to 
be,  200. 

Antony,  a  monk  who  committed  the 
Scriptures  to  memory,  2. 

Astrologers,  superstition  of,  57. 

Baptism,  indicates  our  death  to  sin 
and  resurrection  to  life,  207,  211  ; 
open  to  all,  both  infants  and  adults, 
207. 

Body,  the,  death  of,  man's  peculiar 
punishment,  194 ;  resurrection  of, 
235,  etc.,  368. 

Body,  the  resurrection,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  spirit,  21  ;  a  spiritual 
body,  238. 


Bondage,  to  the  letter,  86,  etc. 
signs,  89. 


to 


Canonical  books,  list  of  the,  41. 

Catechetical  instruction,  265,  etc. ; 
way  to  commence  it,  277  ;  of  the 
educated,  281 ;  of  grammarians  and 
professional  speakers,  284  ;  causes 
and  remedies  of  tediousness  in,  288, 
etc. 

Catechumen,  examination  of,  as  to 
his  views,  275 ;  specimen  of  address 
to  (1)  one  of  worthy  views,  (2)  one 
of  false  aims,  302,  etc. ;  formal  ad- 
mission of,  329. 

Causes,  essential  to  man's  happiness 
to  know  the,  of  good  and  evil,  185  ; 
the  secondary,  of  evil,  are  ignor- 
ance and  lust,  193. 

Charms,  to  be  avoided  by  Christians, 
66. 

Children,  probably  involved  in  the 
guilt,  not  only  of  our  first  parents, 
but  also  of  their  own  immediate 
parents,  208. 

Christ,  purges  the  Church  by  afflic- 
tions, 16  ;  opens  the  way  to  our 
home,  17  ;  is  the  first  way  to  God, 
29 ;  birth  of,  200 ;  being  the  only 
Son  of  God,  is  at  the  same  time 
man,  201  ;  grace  of  God  in  His 
birth,  203,  205 ;  made  sin  for  us, 
206 ;  not  regenerated  in  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  210  ;  took  away  ori- 
ginal sin  and  all  other  sins,  211  ; 
His  life  typical  of  the  Christian  life, 
213;  second  coming  of,  213;  gene- 
ration of,  as  Son  of  God  and  the 
Word,  346,  etc.  ;  neither  made  by 
nor  less  than  the  Father,  348  ;  born 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  351  ;  as  God,  has  no 
mother,  352 ;  passion,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of,  354 ;  ascension  of, 
355  ;  session  at  the  Father's  right 
hand  and  coming  to  judgment,  356; 
relation  of,  as  Son  to  the  Father, 
360. 

Christ,  advent  of,  why  foretold,  271  ; 
shows  God's  love  to  us,  272. 

Christians,  nominal,  described,  328. 

Church,    the,   purged   by  afflictions.. 
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16 ;  the  keys  given  to,  17  ;  is  the 
temple  of  God,  214  ;  condition  of, 
in  heaven,  216  ;  in  its  likeness  to  a 
vine,  323,  etc.  ;  the  Catholic,  366. 

Cicero,  on  rhetoric,  124,  127  ;  on  style, 
137,  146  ;  on  the  aim  of  an  orator, 
139. 

Claudian's  description  of  Neptune, 
88. 

Commands  and  prohibitions,  rules  for 
interpreting,  96. 

Constancy  in  the  faith  of  the  resur- 
rection, 325. 

Corruption,  all  things  not  perfectly 
good  are  liable  to,  182. 

Creation  of  man,  what  is  to  be  be- 
lieved concerning  the,  307. 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  178  ;  expounded, 
343,  etc. 

Crime,  as  distinguished  from  vice,  91. 

Custom,  blinding  power  of,  233. 

Cyprian,  examples  of  style  from,  155, 
etc. 

David,  not  lustful  though  he  fell  into 

adultery,  99. 
Dead,  souls  of  the,  benefited  by  the 

sacraments     and     alms    of    living 

friends,  252. 
Death,  not  destruction  but  change, 

17  ;   cannot  injure  the  regenerate, 

258. 
Death  of  the  body  is  man's  peculiar 

punishment,  194. 
Death,  the  first  and  the  second,  con- 
sequences of  sin,  240. 
Death,  eternal,  254. 
Definition,  the  science  of,  not  false, 

but  may  be  applied  to  falsities,  71. 
Deogratias,   the  book  on  catechising 

the  uninstructed  written  for,  265. 
Devil,  the,  how  he  tempts,  335. 
Devils  arrange  the  language  of  omens, 

61. 
Dialectics,    use    of,    in    interpreting 

Scripture,  67. 
Difficult     passages,    how    and    with 

whom  to  discuss,  136. 
Discourse,    a,   often  pleasant  to  the 

hearer  and  distasteful  to  the  speaker, 

and    probable  explanation  of    the 

fact,  266. 
Discourses  of  others,  when  they  may 

be  preached,  169. 
Divination,  why  we  reject  acts  of,  59. 

Educated,    the,   how  to    catechise, 

281. 
Egyptians,    spoiling  of    the,    typical 

import  of,  76. 


Election,  God's  sovereign  grace  in, 
243. 

Eloquence,  the  rules  of,  are  true, 
though  sometimes  used  to  persuade 
men  of  what  is  false,  72  ;  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  united  with  wis- 
dom, 126,  etc. 

Enemies,  love  of,  226. 

Enjoyment,  distinction  between,  and 
use,  9 ;  of  man,  28. 

Error,  the  nature  of,  186;  always  an 
evil,  189,  191 ;  not  always  a  sin, 
190. 

Evil  in  the  universe  is  but  the  absence 
of  good,  181  ;  there  can  be  no  evil 
where  there  is  no  good,  183 ;  good 
and  evil  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  contrary  attributes  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  same  subject,  184  ; 
permission  of,  241  ;  man  created 
able  to  choose  good  or  evil, — choice 
of  evil  will  be  impossible  in  the 
future  life,  249  ;  co-existence  of, 
with  good,  in  the  Church,  and  their 
final  separation,  310. 

Evil  fruit,  a  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth,  expounded,  184. 

Faith,  strengthened  by  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
stimulated  by  His  coming  to  judg- 
ment, 16;  is  the  gift  of  God,  198; 
without  works,  is  dead,  222. 

Faith,  hope,  and  love,  God  to  be  wor- 
shipped through,  176  ;  their  mutual 
dependence,  179 ;  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  hope,  179  ;  love  is 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  256. 

Faith  and  the  creed,  343-370. 

Figurative  expressions,  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  86  ;  how  to  discern 
whether  a  phrase  is  figurative,  89  ; 
interpretation  of,  91,  etc  ;  variation 
of  figure,  101.     See  Tropes. 

Fire,  saved  by,  expounded,  223. 

Fire,  purgatorial,  224. 

Flesh,  no  man  hates  his  own,  ex- 
pounded, 20,  etc. 

Flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  expounded,  340. 

Flood,  the,  a  sacramental  sign,  311. 

Foreknowledge  of  God,  the,  249,  309. 

Forgiveness  of  debtors,  227. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  is  the  gift  of  God, 
198,  etc. ;  man  created  with,  249. 

Gentiles,  useless  bondage  of  the,  to 

the  letter,  87. 
God,  in  what  sense  ineffable,  and  what 

all  men  understand  by  the  term. 
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11  ;  is  unchangeable  wisdom,  12; 
is  alone  to  be  loved  for  His  own 
sake,  19  ;  uses  rather  than  enjoys 
man,  27  ;  to  be  worshipped  through 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  176  ;  in  what 
sense  said  to  be  angry,  200  ;  par- 
dons sin,  but  on  condition  of  peni- 
tence, 221  ;  alone  decides  what  sins 
are  trivial  and  what  not,  230  ;  does 
well  even  in  the  permission  of  evil, 
241  ;  foreknew  the  sin  of  the  first 
man,  and  ordered  His  own  pur- 
poses accordingly,  249 ;  is  love, 
259 ;  severity  of,  275  ;  exclusive 
eternity  and  omnipotence  of,  344. 

Ood,  finger  of,  signifies  the  Holy 
Spirit,  314. 

Ood,  grace  of,  displayed  in  Christ,  202, 
etc.  ;  in  election,  243  ;  necessary  to 
man's  salvation  before  the  fall,  250. 

God,  peace  of,  229. 

Ood,  will  of,  never  defeated,  though 
much  is  done  contrary  to  His  will, 
245  ;  always  good,  but  sometimes 
fulfilled  through  the  evil  will  of 
man,  246. 

God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
expounded,  241,  247. 

Ood,  Wisdom  of,  how  He  came  to  us 
and  healed  man,  14,  etc. 

Good,  all  things  made,  181  ;  but 
not  perfectly  good,  hence  they  are 
liable  to  corruption,  182  ;  there  can 
be  no  evil  where  there  is  no  good, 
183.     See  Evil. 

Oood  works,  men  not  saved  by,  197 ; 
follow  faith,  198  ;  rewarded  by 
eternal  life,  the  gift  of  God,  250. 

Happiness,  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  good  and  evil  necessary  to  man's, 
185. 

Hearers,  to  be  moved  as  well  as  in- 
structed, 141. 

Heaven,  the  Church  in,  216,  219. 

Heretics  or  schismatics,  compared  to 
twigs  lopped  ofi"  the  vine,  327. 

History,  to  what  extent  an  aid  in  in- 
terpreting Scripture,  64. 

Holy  life,  power  of,  in  a  teacher,  167. 

Holy  Spirit,  the  birth  of  Christ  is  of 
the,  203  ;  is  not  the  Father  of 
Christ,  204 ;  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church,  214,  etc.  ;  is  not  a  creature, 
215  ;  sin  against  the,  235  ;  signified 
by  the  expression,  finger  of  God, 
314 ;  mission  of,  on  Pentecost, 
321  ;  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  357  ;  His  individuality 
and  oj^es,  362,  etc. 


Hope,  a  buttress  of  faith,  16  ;  every- 
thing pertaining  to,  embraced  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  255.     See  Faith. 

Human  institutions,  superstitious 
nature  of,  56  ;  of  those  not  super- 
stitious, some  are  superfluous,  some 
convenient  and  necessary,  62, 

Humility  essential  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  77. 

Idioms,  how  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of,  49. 

Ignorance,  sometimes  better  than 
knowledge,  186. 

Ineffable,  in  what  sense  Ood  is,  11. 

Inference,  logical,  how  valid,  70. 

Intermediate  state,  the,  252. 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  rules  for, 
1  ;  depends  on  two  things,  under- 
standing and  making  known  its 
meaning,  7  ;  dangers  of  mistaken, 
31  ;  a  diversity  of,  useful,  44  ;  how 
faulty,  can  be  amended,  46 ;  figures, 
91,  etc. ;  sayings  and  doings  ascribed 
to  Ood  and  the  saints,  92  ;  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  95  ;  sins  of 
great  men,  100 ;  obscure  passages 
to  be  interpreted  by  clearer,  102  ; 
passages  susceptible  of  various  in^ 
terpretations,  103  ;  rules  of  Ticho- 
nius  the  Donatist,  105-119. 

Israel,  the  spiritual,  112  ;  prefigured 
the  future  Church,  312  ;  history  of, 
and  its  significance,  313,  etc. 

Itala,  the,  to  be  preferred  to  other 
Latin  versions,  49. 

Jacob's  birth,  as  typical  of  Christ's 

incarnation,  271. 
Jews,  bondage  of,  to  the  letter,  and 

how  liberated  therefrom,  86,  etc. 
Judgments  of  Ood,  on  fallen  men  and 

angels,  194 ;  will  be  explained  at 

the  resurrection,  240;  are  just,  244. 

Keys,  the,  given  to  the  Church,  17. 
Kingdoms,    two    distinct,    after    the 

resurrection, — Christ's      and      the 

Devil's,  253. 
Knowledge,  a  step  to  wisdom,  39. 

Languages,  knowledge  of,  useful, 
44,  51. 

Laurentius,  the  Enchiridion  addressed 
to,  175,  etc. 

Learning,  what  branches  of,  are  use- 
ful to  a  Christian,  74. 

Letter,  the,  killeth,  expounded,  86, 
etc. 

Lies,  never  allowable,  but  differ  much 
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in  guilt,  187  ;  not  allowable  to  save 
another  from  injury,  192. 

Life,  eternal,  though  the  reward  of 
good  works,  is  itself  the  gift  of 
God,  250. 

Logical  sequence,  valid,  not  devised, 
but  only  observed  by  man,  69. 

Lot,  the,  for  deciding  whom  to  aid, 
24. 

Love,  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  in- 
cludes love  to  ourselves,  22  ;  the 
order  of,  23  ;  never  faileth,  32  ;  its 
import,  90  ;  greater  than  faith  and 
hope,  256  ;  is  the  end  of  all  the 
commandnients,  259;  action  of,  273, 
etc.     See  Faith. 

Lucan,  quoted,  179. 

Lucus — quod  minime  luceat,  105. 

Medtator,  a,  needed  by  fallen  men, 
200  ;  must  be  God  in  order  to  re- 
deem us,  251. 

Men,  ministry  of,  employed  for  teach- 
ing and  administering  sacraments, 
34. 

Men,  fallen,  God's  judgments  on, 
194  ;  restored  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  195  ;  the  restored  part  suc- 
ceed to  the  place  lost  by  the  rebel- 
lious angels,  196  ;  not  saved  by 
good  works,  but  by  grace  through 
faith,  197  ;  needed  a  mediator,  200; 
all  born  of  Adam  are  under  con- 
demnation, 211. 

Monstrous  births,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, 230. 

Muses,  the  nine,  legend  of  their 
origin,  54. 

Karration,  to  be  employed  in  cate- 
chising, 270,  278. 

Nature,  the  Christian  knows  no  more 
of,  than  that  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
180. 

Neighbour,  who  is  our,  25 ;  love  to 
our,  30. 

Neptune,  described  by  Claudian,  88. 

Number,  the  science  of,  not  created 
but  only  discovered  by  man,  73. 

Numbers,  the  mystical,  52,  114. 

Omens,  how  far  of  force,  and  the  part 

devils  have  in  them,  61. 
Omnipotence  of  God,  344,  etc. 
Orator,  aim  of  the,  139,  165. 

Pardon  of  sin,  conditioned  by  peni- 
tence, and  has  reference  chiefly  to 
the  future  judgment,  221 ;  not  given 


to  those  who  forgive  not  others, 
227. 

Parents,  not  to  be  recognised  when 
they  hinder  our  ministry,  353. 

Paul,  example  of  eloquence  from,  127, 
etc. ;  his  speaking  by  permission  and 
not  of  commandment  expounded, 
231  ;  a  persecutor,  323. 

Pentecost,  321. 

Philosophers,  heathen,  what  they 
have  said  rightly  to  be  appropriated 
to  our  uses,  75. 

Plato,  was  in  Egypt  when  Jeremiah 
was  there,  65. 

Powers  that  be,  subjection  to  the, 
illustrated,  317. 

Prayer,  ability  to  read  granted  in 
answer  to,  3  ;  to  be  engaged  in 
before  preaching,  143,  170  ;  the 
daily,  of  the  believer  makes  satis- 
faction for  daily  trivial  sins,  225. 

Prayer,  the  Lord's,  178,  255,  etc. 

Preaching  the  discourses  of  others, 
when  permissible,  169. 

Predestination  to  eternal  life  is  wholly 
of  God's  free  grace,  242. 

Prohibitions.     See  Commands. 

Pronunciation,  how  it  serves  to  re- 
move ambiguity,  83. 

Prophecies,  Old  Testament,  fulfilment 
of,  pointed  out,  332. 

Punctuation,  ambiguities  of,  81. 

Punishments,  future,  eternity  of,  253. 

Purgatorial  fire,  possibly  some  be- 
lievers may  pass  through  a,  in  the 
future  life,  224. 

Purification  of  soul,  necessary  in  order 
to  see  God,  13. 

Pythagoras,  not  prior  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  65. 

Quick,  the,  and  the  dead,  Christ  shall 
judge,  expounded,  214. 

IIegeneration,  effects  of,  258. 

Eepentance,  true,  the  mercy  of  God 
necessary  to,  234. 

Resurrection,  the,  of  the  body,  gives 
rise  to  many  questions,  235,  etc.  ; 
of  the  saints,  238 ;  of  the  lost, 
239  ;  derided  by  some,  333  ;  is 
certain,  368. 

Phetoric,  use  of,  72  ;  what  use  a 
Christian  teacher  is  to  make  of  the 
art,  121,  etc.  ;  it  is  better  to  listen 
to  and  imitate  eloquent  men  than 
attend  teachers  of,  125. 

Saints,  the,  resurrection  of,  238 ; 
shall  know  at  the  resurrection  the 
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benefits  they  have  received  by  grace, 
240. 

Satan,  as  an  angel  of  light,  217. 

Schismatics.     See  Heretics. 

Scripture,  rules  for  interpretation  of, 
1,  43,  105,  etc.  ;  its  fulfilment  and 
end  is  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  30 ;  use  of  the  obscuri- 
ties in,  37  ;  in  what  spirit  to  be 
studied,  77  ;  compared  with  pro- 
fane authors,  77  ;  what  it  enjoins 
and  asserts,  90.    See  Interpretation. 

Septuagint,  the,  authority  of,  49,  etc. 

Signs,  as  distinguished  from  things, 
8 ;  nature  and  variety  of,  34,  etc. ; 
when  unknown  or  ambiguous,  they 
prevent  Scripture  from  being  under- 
stood, 43 ;  knowledge  of  languages, 
especially  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
necessary  to  remove  ignorance  of, 
44,  etc.  ;  conventional,  61  ;  in- 
telligible, 267  ;  employed  at  the 
formal  admission  of  a  catechumen, 
330. 

Sin,  results  of  Adam's,  194,  etc.  ;  sin, 
and  sins,  often  put  the  one  for  the 
other,  207  ;  of  progenitors,  208, 
etc.  ;  guilt  of  the  first,  can  be 
washed  away  only  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  210 ;  pardon  of,  extends 
over  the  whole  mortal  life  of  the 
saints,  220;  trivial,  225,  230;  re- 
lative magnitude  of  sins,  231  ;  two 
causes  of,  ignorance  and  weakness, 
234  ;  remission  of,  366. 

Solecism,  what  it  is,  47. 

Solomon,  gave  way  to  lust,  100. 

Son  of  God.     See  Christ. 

Stages,  the  four,  of  the  Christian's 
life  and  the  Church's  history,  257. 

Stars,  folly  of  observing  the,  in  order 
to  predict  the  events  of  a  life,  58. 

Style,  necessity  for  perspicuity  of, 
137,  etc.  ;  threefold  division  of — 
majestic,  quiet,  temperate,  145 ;  to 
be  different  on  different  occasions, 
148  ;  examples  of,  from  Scripture, 
149 ;  from  Ambrose  and  Cyprian, 
155 ;  necessity  of  variety  in,   161  ; 


eflects  of  the  different  styles,  163, 
etc. 
Superstitious  nature  of  human  insti- 
tutions, 56,  etc. 

Teacher,  the  true,  made  by  God,  yet 
human  directions  for,  are  not  to  be 
despised,  144 ;  power  of  a  holy  life 
in,  167. 

Tediousness  in  catechising,  causes  and 
remedies  of,  288,  etc. 

Terence,  quoted,  74. 

Thing,  what  a,  is,  8. 

Tichonius  the  Donatist,  rules  of,  for 
interpreting  Scripture,  105-119. 

Translations,  usefulness  of  compar- 
ing, 45 ;  preference  among,  to  be 
given  to  the  Latin,  Itala,  and  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  49. 

Trinity,  the,  true  object  of  enjoyment, 
10  ;  doctrine  of,  357,  etc. 

Tropes,  knowledge  of,  necessary,  104. 

Truth,  more  important  than  expres- 
sion, 168. 

Use,  different  from  enjoyment,  9  ; 
what,  God  makes  of  us,  27. 

Varro,  on  the  nine  Muses,  54. 
Vice,  as  distinguished  from  crime,  91. 
Vine,  the  Church  in  its  likeness  to 

the,  323,  etc. 
Virgil,  quoted,  179,  185,  186. 

Wicked,  the,  death  of,  eternal  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  life  of  the  saints, 
254. 

Wicked  men,  judge  others  by  them- 
selves, 97. 

Wisdom,  steps  to,  39  ;  of  more  im- 
j)ortance  than  eloquence  to  the 
Christian  teacher,  124  ;  man's  true, 
is  the  fear  of  God,  176. 

Word,  the,  made  flesh,  14.  See 
Christ. 

Words,  hold  the  chief  place  among 
signs,  36;  strife  about,  expoun('')d, 
Ib9. 

Writing,  origin  of,  36. 
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in  the  first  class  of  modern  expositions.' — H.  B.  Hackeit.,  D.D. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


PROFESSOR    GODET'S    WORKS, 

(Copyright,  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.) 


I 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8i70,  price  2l5., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.    PAUL'S    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

By  F.  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  THEOLOGY,  NEUCHATEL. 

'We  do  not  know  any  better  commentary  to  put  into  the  hands  of  theological 
students.' — Guardian. 

'  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  and  substantial 
addition  to  the  literature  of  this  noble  Epistle.' — Homiletic  Magazine. 

'A  perfect  masterpiece  of  theological  toil  and  thought.  .  .  .  Scholarly,  evangelical, 
exhaustive,  and  able.' — Evangelical  Revieiv. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Svo,  price  Sis.  6d. 
(A  New  Edition,  revised  throughout  by  the  Author.) 

A     COMMENTARY      ON 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

•  This  work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,  and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE     GOSPEL    OF    ST.     LUKE. 

*  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.' — 
Guardian. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.  PAUrS   EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

'We  prefer  this  commentary  to  any  other  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  not  only  rendering  invaluable  aid  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  text,  but  affording  practical  and  deeply  suggestive  assistance  in  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.'— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

In  crown  8yo,  Second  Edition,  price  Qs., 

DEFENCE    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

TRANSLATED  BY  THE 

Hon.  and  Eev.  Canon  LYTTELTON,  M.A., 

RECTOR  OF  HAGLEY. 

'There  is  trenchant  argument  and  resistless  logic  in  these  lectures  ;  but  withal,  thoro 
is  cultured  imagination  and  felicitous  eloquence,  which  carry  borne  the  appeals  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head.' — Sword  and  1  roxfcl. 


T,  and  T,  Clark's  Publications. 


PROFESSOR    SCHAFF'S    CHURCH    HISTORY. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

By    PHILIP    SCHAFF,    D.D.,    LL.D., 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE   UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,    NEW  YORK. 

Five  '  Divisions '  (in  Two  Volumes  each,  21s.)  of  this  great  work  are  now  ready. 
Each  Division  covers  a  separate  and  distinct  epoch,  and  is  complete  in  itself. 


1.  APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  1-100.     Two  Vols.    Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 

2.  ANTE-NICENE  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  100-325.    Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  2l8. 

3.  NICENE  and  POST-NICENE  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  325-600.     Two  Vols.    Ex.  demy 

8vo,  price  2  Is. 

4.  MEDIEVAL  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  590-1073.    Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 

(Completion  of  tins  Period,  1073-1517,  in  preiDaration.) 

5.  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY.    The  German  Reformation,  A.D.  1517-1530.    Two  Vols. 

Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 

6.  THE  SWISS  REFORMATION.     Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 


'Dr.  Schaff's  "History  of  the  Christian  Church "  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Ecclesias- 
tical History  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  When  completed  it  will  have  no  rival 
in  point  of  comprehensiveness,  and  in  presenting  the  results  of  the  most  advanced  scholarship 
and  the  latest  discoveries.  Each  Division  covers  a  separate  and  distinct  epoch,  and  is  complete  in 
itself.' 

'  No  student,  and  indeed  no  critic,  can  with  fairness  overlook  a  work  like  the  present, 
written  with  such  evident  candour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  early  Christian  history.' — Scotsman. 

*In  no  other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  students  and  general 
readers  find  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.' — Kev.  Prof.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

'A  work  of  the  freshest  and  most  conscientious  research.' — Dr.  Joseph  Cook  in 
Boston  Monday  Lectures. 

*No  feature  of  the  book  has  struck  us  more  than  the  way  in  which  it  combines  learned 
accuracy  with  popular  writing.  Students  can  rely  on  the  volume,  and  will  find  what 
they  want  in  it,  .  .  .  The  reader  is  all  along  in  contact  with  a  lively,  various,  progres- 
sive story,  full  of  interest  and  of  movement.' — Principal  Eobert  Rainy,  D.D. 

'  Dr.  Schafif  presents  a  connected  history  of  all  the  great  movements  of  thought  and 
action  in  a  pleasant  and  memorable  stylo.  His  discrimination  is  keen,  his  courage 
undaunted,  his  candour  transparent,  and  for  general  readers  he  has  produced  what  wo 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  History  of  the  Church.' — Freeman. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  Gd., 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  HISTORY: 

Studies  on  the  Progress  of  Christianity. 

By    KARL    SELL,   D.D.,   Ph.D.,    Darmstadt, 

KDITOR  OF  'life  AND  LETTERS  OF  H.Il.II.   I'llINCESS  ALICE.' 

Translated  by  ELIZABETH  STIRLING. 

Contents  : — I.  Primitive  Christianity.     II.  The  Early  Catholic  Church.    III.  The 
Middle  Ages.       IV.  The  Reformation.      V.  Tlic  Counter-Reformation.      VI. 
Christianity  during  the  Last  Century. 
'Clear,  firm,  attractive,  scholarly.' — The  Expository  Times. 

♦  Eminently  thoughtful  and  instructive  lectures.  .  .  .  The  characteristics  of  the 
various  periods  are  described  with  great  clearness  and  philosophical  grasp,  and  Dr.  Sell 
is  almost  always  singularly  happy  in  his  manner  of  summing  up  the  results  of  the  definite 
epochs.' — Glasgoxo  Herald. 


T,  and  T,  Clark's  Publications, 


In  demy  %vo^  price  10s.  6c?., 

THE    REDEMPTION    OF    MAN. 

DISCUSSIONS    BEARING    ON    THE    ATONEMENT. 
By    D.    W.    SIMON,   D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OP  THEOLOGY,   CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  HALL,   EDINBURGH  ; 
AUTHOR  OF   *  THE  BIBLE,    AN   OUTGROWTH  OF  THEOCRATIC  LIFE.' 

Principal,  Fairbatrn,  Mansfield  College,  writes: — 'I  wish  to  say  how  stimulating 
and  helpful  I  have  found  your  book.  Its  criticism  is  constructive  as  well  as  incisive, 
while  its  point  of  view  is  elevated  and  commanding.  It  made  me  feel  quite  vividly  how 
superficial  most  of  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Atonement  have  been.' 

'  A  thoughtful,  able,  and  learned  discussion.  .  .  .  The  author  is  full  of  his  subject, 
and  handles  the  literature  of  it  with  the  facility  which  comes  of  sound  and  laborious 
application  of  his  mind  to  it.  There  is  no  student  of  theology  who  would  not  be 
benefited  by  a  careful  and  respectful  study  of  this  volume.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  A  book  of  interest  and  importance.  .  .  .  Dr.  Simon  throws  his  heart  into  his  work, 
and  his  book  is  warmed  throughout  by  deep  feeling.  ...  It  is  elaborated  by  Dr.  Simon 
with  singular  power.  Oxford  undergraduates,  reading  for  the  theological  school,  will 
find  themselves  unable  to  neglect  this  work.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  Its  learning,  ample  although  that  be,  is  its  least  merit :  it  has  the  far  higher  and  rarer 
qualities  of  freshness  of  view  and  deep  ethical  insight.  I  hope  it  will  find  the  general 
and  cordial  x'oception  it  so  Avell  deserves.' — Prof.  R.  Flint,  D.D. 

In  demy  Svo,  -price  12s., 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO   THEOLOGY: 

3It0  JPrincfpIes,  Hts  Brancfies, ,  Htg  ^Results,  anti  Jits  iLitcrature, 
By  ALFEED   cave,   B.A.,   D.D., 

PRINCIPAL,    AND   PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,    HACKNEY  COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

'I  have  just  seen  your  excellent  "Introduction  to  Theology,"  and  feel  prompted  to 
thank  you  for  this  excellent  help  to  students.  I  have  been  lecturing  on  this  subject  for 
forty  years,  and  long  wished  for  some  such  substitute  for  Hagenbach  (too  German  to  be 
translated  or  even  reproduced),  which  I  could  recommend  to  my  students.' — Philip 
ScHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

'  Years  of  diligent  research  must  have  preceded  the  production  of  a  work  like  this.  It 
surveys  the  whole  field  of  Theology,  and  offers  to  the  student  the  guidance  of  which  he 
stands  most  in  need,  carefully  mapping  out  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  showing  the 
approaches  to  its  several  divisions,  and  specifying  their  peculiar  features,  their  relations, 
and  inter-relations,  putting  us  in  possession  of  results  which  have  been  obtained,  and 
indicating  also  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been  reached.  His  long  lists  of  books 
recommended  to  students  at  the  end  of  each  section  are  a  tribute  to  his  erudition  and 
good  judgment.  He  knows  precisely  the  books  which  are  of  most  service,  and  expresses 
in  a  few  terse  sentences,  and  often  in  a  few  words,  his  estimate  of  them.  We  can  onlj' 
say  that  we  have  rarely  read  a  book  with  more  cordial  approval.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  A  marvel  of  industry,  and  simply  invaluable  to  theologians.' — Clergyman^s  Magazine. 

Ey  the  same  Author. 

Just  inihllshed,  in  demy  8yo,  Nev)  Edition,  revised  throughout,  price  10s.  Qd., 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE 
AND  ATONEMENT. 

'  Every  page  in  this  edition  has  been  carefully  i-cvised  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
relative  researches.  The  literary  references  have  also  been  brought  down  to  date.  .  .  . 
In  the  New  Testament  section  there  is  considerable  variation.  Upon  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  especially,  conclusions  upon  which  affect  so  materially  the  presentation 
of  Christian  truth,  the  author's  views  have  been  steadily  ripening,  as  ho  believes,  during 
the  thought  of  years.  Consequently  more  than  lialf  of  the  New  Testament  portion  has 
been  re-^Nx'iiicn.''— Extract  from  the  Preface. 

'  We  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this  new  work  on  the  important  subject  of 
Sacrifice.  If  we  can  induce  our  readers  not  only  to  glance  through  the  book,  but  to  read 
every  line  of  it  with  thoughtful  care,  as  we  have  done,  wo  shall  have  earned  their 
gratitude.'—  Cli v rch  BcUs. 


T,  and  T.  Clark's  Ptcblications. 


In  demy  4:tOy  Third  Edition^  with  Supplement, />rice  38.f., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF  NEW 
TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By  HERMANN  OREMER,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  GRKIFSWALD. 

TRANSLATED   FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    THE    SECOND    EDITION 

By  WILLIAM  URWICK,  M.A. 

THE   SUPPLEMENT,    WHICH    IS    INCLUDED  IN   THE  ABOVE,    MAY   BE   HAD 

SEPARATELY,  price  Us. 


TRANSLATOR'S    NOTE. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Large  English  Edition  of  Professor  Cremer's  Lexicon,  by  Messrs.  T.  & 
T.  Clark  in  the  year  1878,  a  third  German  edition  (1883),  and  a  fourth  in  the  present  year  (1886), 
have  appeared,  containing  much  additional  and  valuable  matter.  Articles  upon  important  words 
already  fully  treated  have  been  rearranged  and  enlarged,  and  several  new  words  have  been  inserted. 
Like  most  German  works  of  the  kind,  the  Lexicon  has  grown  edition  by  edition  :  it  is  growing,  and 
probably  it  will  still  grow  in  years  to  come.  The  noble  English  Edition  of  1878  being  stereotyped, 
it  became  necessary  to  embody  these  Additions  in  a  Supplement  involving  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  gathering  up  and  rearranging  alterations  and  insertions  under  words  already  discussed, 
together  with  the  simpler  work  of  translating  the  articles  upon  words  (upwards  of  300)  newly 
added.  The  present  Supplement,  extending  over  323  pages,  embodies  both  classes  of  additional 
matter. 

To  facilitate  reference,  a  new  and  very  copious  Index  of  the  entire  work,  Lexicon  and  Supple- 
ment, has  been  subjoined,  enabling  the  student  to  consult  the  work  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
earlier  edition,  the  arrangement  of  words  by  Dr.  Cremer  not  being  alphabetical  save  in  groups,  and 
requiring  in  any  case  frequent  reference  to  the  Index,  Here  at  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  where  any 
word  is  treated  of  in  either  Part. 

One  main  feature  of  Dr.  Cremer's  additions  is  the  consideration  of  the  Hebrew  Equivalents 
to  many  Greek  words,  thus  making  the  Lexicon  invaluable  to  the  Hebraist.  To  aid  him,  the  very 
full  and  important  Hebrew  Index,  embracing  ui)wards  of  800  Hebrew  words,  and  extending  over 
several  pages,  is  appended. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Supplement  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  tlio 
original  work ;  while  of  this  we  imagine  it  needless  to  add  many  words  of  commendation. 
It  holds  a  deservedly  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred 
tongues.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  Dr.  Cremer's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  Germany.  It  gives  with 
care  and  thoroughness  a  complete  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and  phrase 
that  it  deals  with.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cremer's  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  out.' — Guardian. 

'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  .  .  ,  The  translation  is  accurate  and  idiomatic,  and  the  additions  to  the 
later  edition  are  considerable  and  important.' — Church  Bells. 

'We  cannot  find  an  important  word  in  our  Greek  New  Testament  which  is  not 
discussed  with  a  fulness  and  discrimination  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.' — 
Nonconformist. 

In  One  large  Hvo  Vulmne^  Ninth  English  Edition,  price  15*., 

A  TREATISE   ON   THE 
GRAMMAR  OF    NEW  TESTAMENT   GREEK, 

REGARDED  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  B.  WINER. 
With  large  additions  and  full  Indices.     Third  Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.    W. 
F.  MouLTON,  D.D.,  one  of  the  New  Testament  Translation  Revisers. 

'  We  need  not  say  it  is  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  superior 
to  all  others,  but  so  superior  as  to  be  by  common  consent  the  one  work  of  reference 
on  the  subject.     No  other  could  be  mentioned  with  it.' — Literary  Churchman. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Ptiblications, 


Just  Published^  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  2>^ice  21s., 

THE    TEACHING    OF    JESUS. 

By  HANS  HINRICH  WENDT,  D.D., 

ORD.   PROFESSOR   OF  THEOLOGY,    HEIDELBERG. 

Translated  by  Rev.  JOHIST  WILSON,  M.A.,  Monteeux. 

'  Dr.  Wendt's  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  both 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  them  and  to  their  doctrinal  contents.  It  is  a  work  of 
distinguished  learning,  of  great  originality,  and  of  profound  thought.  The  second  part 
[now  translated  into  English],  which  sets  forth  the  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
is  the  most  important  contribution  yet  niade  to  biblical  theology,  and  the  method  and 
results  of  Dr.  Wendt  deserve  the  closest  "attention.  .  .  .  No  greater  contribution  to  the 
study  of  biblical  theology  has  been  made  in  our  time.  A  brilliant  and  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  Christ' — Prof.  J.  Iverach,  D.D.,  in  The  Expositor. 

'  Dr.  Wendt  has  produced  a  remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive  work,  deserving  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  biblical  theology.  .  .  .  There  is 
hardly  a  page  which  is  not  suggestive  ;  and ,  apart  from  the  general  value  of  its  con- 
clusions, there  are  numerous  specimens  of  ingenious  exegesis  thrown  out  with  more 
or  less  confidence  as  to  particular  passages.' — Prof.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  in  The 
Critical  Review. 

'  A  book  that  no  student  can  afford  to  neglect.' — Review  of  the  Churches. 
Just  Published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  Qd., 

COMMENTARY   ON    ST.   PAUL'S  EPISTLE 
TO   THE   EPHESIANS. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  MACPHEESON,  M.A.,  Findhorn. 

'  It  is  an  advance,  and  a  great  one,  on  anything  we  yet  possess.  .  .  .  The  author  goes 
to  the  root,  and  neglects  nothing  that  usually  comes  under  the  eye  of  a  careful  student. 
.  .  .  Besides  all  this,  the  book  is  a  living  book.  One  is  conscious  of  the  heart  of  a  man 
in  it,  as  well  as  the  brains.' — Methodist  Times, 

'  This  is  a  very  handsome  volume  which  Mr.  Macpherson  has  given  us,  and  without 
any  doubt  it  will  take  the  first  place  among  the  commentaries  devoted  to  this  Epistle. 
The  Introduction  is  fuller  far  than  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  quite  in  touch  with  the 
latest  literary  and  archaeological  results — results  which,  in  this  particular  Epistle, 
have  recently  come  in  with  unusual  richness.  That  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  this 
volume  the  pre-eminence.' — The  Expository  Times. 

In  post  8t'0,  price  7s.  6d., 

MESSIANIC     PROPHECY: 

Its  Origin,  Historical  Growth,  and  Relation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment. 
By  Dr.  EDWAED  RIEHM. 

New  Edition,  Translated  by  Rev.  LEWIS  A.  MUIRHEAD,  B.D. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  A.  B.  DAVIDSON,  D.D. 

'  No  Avork  of  the  same  compass  could  be  named  that  contains  so  much  that  is  instructive 
on  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  general,  and  particularly  on  the  branch  o  it  specially 
treated  in  the  book.'— Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  _D.D. 

'  I  would  venture  to  recommend  Kiehm's  "  Messianic  Prophecy"  as  a  summary  account 
of  prophecy  both  reverent  and  critical.' — Principal  Gore  in  Lux  Mundi. 


T,  and  T.  Clark's  P^iblications, 


WORKS   BY   PROFESSOR    A.    B.   BRUCE,   P.P. 

Just  jyuhlished,  in  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6c/., 

APOLOGETICS; 

OR,  CHRISTIANITY  DEFENSIVELY  STATED. 
By  a.  B.  BKUCE,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  APOLOGETICS  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS,   FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE,   GLASGOW. 

'  It  is  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference  to  whatever  in 
oiir  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at  the  present  time.'  —  From  the 
Author'' s  Preface. 

Being  the  Third  Volume  of  'THE  INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.' 

{Seepage  1  of  this  Catalogue.') 

In  post  8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  price  Is.  6o^., 

THE     KINGDOM    OF    GOD: 

OR,  CHRIST S  TEACHING  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  SYNOPTICAL  GOSPELS. 

'  To  Dr.  Bruce  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  English-speaking  Christians  the  first 
really  scientific  treatment  of  this  transcendent  theme  .  .  .  his  book  is  the  best  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  in  existence.  .  .  .  He  is  evidently  in  love  with  his  subject,  and 
every  page  exhibits  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  a  strong  nature  for  the  Divine  Teacher.' 
— Eev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  in  The  British  Weekly. 

'  The  astonishing  vigour  and  the  unfailing  insight  which  characterise  the  book  mark  a 
new  era  in  biblical  theology.  In  fact,  as  in  all  Dr.  Bruce's  writings,  so  here  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  one  whose  earnest  faith  in  the  matter  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
prevents  him  from  treating  the  doctrine  of  Christ  merely  in  a  scholastic  style,  or  as  an 
interesting  subject  for  theory  and  speculation.' — Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

'  A  remarkable  book.' — Saturday  Review. 


In  demy  8vo,  Fourth  Edition^  price  10s.  6c?., 

THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    TWELVE; 

OR,  EXPOSITION  OF  PASSAGES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING  THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  UNDER 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  APOSTLESHIP. 

'  A  volume  which  can  never  lose  its  charm  either  for  the  preacher  or  for  the  ordinary 
Christian  reader.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

'  A  great  book,  full  of  suggestion  and  savour.  It  should  be  the  companion  of  the 
minister,  for  the  theme  is  peculiarly  related  to  himself,  and  he  would  find  it  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  companion,  for  its  author  has  filled  it  with  good  matter.' — Mr. 
Spurgeon  in  Sword  and  Trowel. 

In  demy  Svo,  Third  Edition,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE     HUMILIATION     OF     CHRIST 

IN  ITS  PHYSICAL,  ETHICAL,  AND  OFFICIAL  ASPECTS. 

'  These  lectures  are  able  and  deep-reaching  to  a  degree  not  often  found  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  day  ;  withal,  tliey  are  fresh  and  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  learning  and  the 
deep  and  sweet  spirituality  of  this  discussion  will  commend  it  to  many  faithful  students 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' — Congregationalist. 

'  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  work  so  fresh  and  suggestive  as  this  of 
Professor  Bruce.  .  .  .  Wo  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  our  English  Universities  for 
a  treatise  so  calm,  logical,  and  scholarly.' — English  Independent. 

'  The  title  of  the  book  gives  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  value  and  wealth  of  its 
contents.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bruce's  work  is  really  one  of  exceptional  value ;  and  no  one  can 
read  it  without  perceptible  gain  in  theological  knowledge.' — English  Churchman. 


T,  and  T.  Clark^s  Publications. 


LOTZE'S  MICROCOSMUS. 

In  Two  Vols,  ^vo  (1450  pages),  Third  Edition,  price  365., 

MICROCOSMUS: 

Concerning  Man  and  his  relation  to  the  World. 

By    HERMANN    LOTZE. 

^ranslateli  from  tfje  (Serman 
By  ELIZABETH  HAMILTON  and  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES. 

'  The  English  public  have  now  before  them  the  greatest  philosophic  work  produced 
in  Germany  by  the  generation  just  past.  The  translation  comes  at  an  opportune  time, 
for  the  circumstances  of  English  thought,  just  at  the  present  moment,  are  peculiarly 
those  with  which  Lotze  attempted  to  deal  when  he  wi'ote  his  "  Microcosmus,"  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Few  philosophic  books  of  the  century  are  so  attractive  both  in 
style  and  matter.' — Athenceum. 

'  These  are  indeed  two  masterly  volumes,  vigorous  in  intellectual  power,  and  trans- 
lated with  rare  ability.  .  .  .  This  work  will  doubtless  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  students  of  modern  times.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

ELEMENTS    OF    LOGIC 

AS   A   SCIENCE   OF    PROPOSITIONS. 

By    E.    E.    CONSTANCE    JONES, 

LECTURER    IN    MORAL    SCIENCES,    GIRTON    COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE; 
JOINT-TRANSLATOR  AND  EDITOR  OF  LOTZE'S    '  MicrOCOSmUS.' 

'  We  must  congratulate  Girton  College  upon  the  forward  movement  of  which  the 
publication  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  first  steps.  .  .  .  What  strikes  us  at  once  about 
the  work  is  the  refreshing  boldness  and  independence  of  the  writer.  In  spite  of  the 
long-drawn  previous  history  of  the  science,  and  of  its  voluminous  records,  Miss  Jones 
finds  plenty  to  say  that  is  freshly  worked  out  by  independent  thought.  There  is  a 
spring  of  vitality  and  vigour  pervading  and  vitalising  the  aridity  of  even  these  abstract 
discussions.' —  Cambridge  Review. 

In  demy  Swo,  price  9s., 

KANT,    LOTZE,    AND    RITSCHL 

^  Critfcal  ^xamfnattott. 
By   LEONHAED    STAHLIN,    Bayreuth. 

Translated  by  Principal  SIMON,  Edinburgh. 

'  In  a  few  lines  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  learned  work,  which 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations  of  recent  years.' 
— Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

In  post  8vo,  price  95. , 

THE    TEXT    OF    JEREMIAH; 

Or,  A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  the  Variations 
in  the  LXX.  retranslated  into  the  Original  and  Explained. 

By  Professor  G.  C.  WOEKMAN,  M.A., 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  F.  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

'  A  work  of  valuable  and  lasting  service.' — Professor  Dblitzscii.  _ 
'  The  most  painstaking  and  elaborate  illustration  of  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  this  end  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Scholars  will  hail  it  with  grati- 
tude, and  peruse  it  with  interest.' — Guardian. 


T,  and  Zl  Claris  Pziblications, 


BISHOP      MARTENSEN'S      WORKS, 

*  The  greatest  Scandinavian,  perhaps  the  greatest  Lutheran,  divine  of  our  century. 
The  famous  "  Dogmatics,"  the  eloquent  and  varied  pages  of  which  contain  intellectual  food 
for  the  laity  no  less  than  for  the  clergy.  .  .  .  His  "Christian  Dogmatics"  has  exercised 
as  wide  an  influence  on  Protestant  thought  as  any  volume  of  our  century.' — Expositor. 

In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  each, 

CHRISTIAN     ETHICS. 

Volume  I.  GENERAL  ETHICS.— 11.  INDIVIDUAL  ETHICS.— III.  SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

'  As  man  is  a  member  of  two  societies,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual,  it  is  clear  that  his 
ethical  development  only  can  go  on  when  these  two  are  treated  side  by  side.  This 
Bishop  Martensen  has  done  with  rare  skill.  We  do  not  know  where  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Church  and  State  are  more  equitably  adjusted.  .  .  .  We  can  read  these 
volumes  through  with  unflagging  interest.' — Literary  World. 

'  Dr.  Martensen's  work  on  Christian  Dogmatics  reveals  the  strength  of  thought  as  well 
as  the  fine  literary  grace  of  its  author.  .  .  .  His  chief  ethical  writings  comprise  a  system 
of  Christian  Ethics,  general  and  special,  in  three  volumes.  Each  of  these  volumes  has 
great  and  singular  excellence,  and  it  might  be  generally  felt  that  in  them  the  author  has 
surpassed  his  own  work  on  "  Christian  Dogmatics." ' — Kev.  Principal  Cairns. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

CHRISTIAN    DOGMATICS. 

'To  students  this  volume  will  be  helpful  and  welcome.' — Freeman. 

'  We  feel  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Clark  for  their  introduction  of  this  important 
compendium  of  orthodox  theology  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Danish  Bishop.  .  .  . 
Every  reader  must  rise  from  its  perusal  stronger,  calmer,  and  more  hopeful,  not  only 
for  the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  but  of  dogmatic  theology.' — Quarterly  Review. 

*  Such  a  book  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  a  monument  of  pious  labour  in  the  cause  of 
true  religion. ' — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 
A   POPULAR   INTRODUCTION   TO   THE 

HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

By  Rev.  T.  G.  CRIPPEN. 

'  A  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  the  course  of  religions  from  the  earliest  times  to 
our  own ;  .  .  .  indeed,  the  student  who  masters  this  volume  only  will  have  no  mere 
acquaintance  with  this  department  of  theological  work.' — Freeman. 

'  Mr.  Crippen  is  studiously,  on  some  points  startlingly,  and  enviably  fair.  His  book 
shows  wide  reading  and  honest  thinking.  It  abounds  in  acute  distinctions;  its  state- 
ment of  varying  views  of  doctrine  is  sometimes  very  happy,  and  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  pathology  of  theological  speculation.' —  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  31s.  6d., 

A    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINES. 

By  the  Late  Dr.  K.  R.  HAGENBACH. 

STranalatEti  from  tlje  iriftfj  anti  ILagt  German  ^tiition,  initfj 

^tJtJitions  from  otijet  Sources. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  PLUMPTRE. 

'  This  scholarly  and  elaborate  history.' — Dickinson's  Theological  Quarterly. 

'  There  is  no  work  which  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  manner  so  scientific  and  so 
thorough  as  Hagenbach's.  Moreover,  there  is  no  edition  of  this  work,  either  in  German 
or  in  English,  which  approaches  the  present  as  to  completeness  and  accuracy.' — Church 
Bells. 

'  No  work  will  be  more  welcome  or  useful  than  the  present  one.  We  have  a  whole 
system  of  theology  from  the  hand  of  the  greatest  living  theologian  of  Germany.' — 
Methodist  Recorder. 


DR.    LUTHARDT'S    WORKS. 

In  demy  8vo,  'p^ice  10s.  &d., 

A    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    ETHICS    BEFORE 

THE    REFORMATION. 

By   Professor    C.    E.    LUTHAKDT,    D.D.,    Leipzig. 

Teanslated   By   W.    HASTIE,    B.D., 

EXAMINER  IN  THEOLOGY,    EDINBURGH    UNIVERSITY. 

'  Charmingly  written  and  adequately  covers  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  ablest  and  most 
thorough  historical  exposition  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Ethics  that  has  been  made 
accessible  to  English-speaking  people.' — Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 


In  Three  handsome  crown  8ro  Volumes^  price  6s,  each, 

THE    TRUTHS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

1.  THE    FUNDAMENTAL    TRUTHS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

/Seventh  Edition. 

2.  THE    SAVING    TRUTHS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Fifth  Edition. 

3.  THE    MORAL    TRUTHS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Third  Edition. 

'  We  do  not  know  any  volumes  so  suitable  in  these  times  for  young  men 
entering  on  life,  or,  let  us  say,  even  for  the  library  of  a  pastor  called  to  deal 
with  such,  than  the  three  volumes  of  this  series.  We  commend  the  whole  of 
them  with  the  utmost  cordial  satisfaction.  They  are  altogether  quite  a 
specialty  in  our  literature.* — WeeUy  Review. 

*  From  Dr.  Luthardt's  exposition  even  the  most  learned  theologians  may  derive  in- 
valuable criticism,  and  the  most  acute  disputants  supply  themselves  with  more  trenchant 
and  polished  weapons  than  they  have  as  yet  been  possessed  of.' — BeWs  Weekly  Messenger. 

'  Dr.  Luthardt  is  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  very  simple  teacher,  and  expresses  himself 
on  the  gravest  matters  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  clearness,  and  force.' — Literary  World. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  Sis.  6d., 

COMMENTARY   ON    ST.  JOHN'S   GOSPEL. 

'  Full  to  overflowing  with  a  ripe  theology  and  a  critical  science  worthy  of  their  great 
theme.' — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

ST.  JOHN  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

Translated  and  the  Literature  enlarged  by  C.  R.  Gregory,  Leipzig. 

*  A  work  of  thoroughness  and  value.  The  translator  has  added  a  lengthy  Appendix , 
containing  a  very  complete  account  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  controversy  respect- 
ing this  Gospel.  The  indices  which  close  the  volume  are  well  ordered,  and  add  greatly 
to  its  value.' — Guardian. 

Crown  8yo,  5s., 

LUTHARDT,  KAHNIS,  AND  BRUCKNER. 

The  Church  :  Its  Origin,  its  History,  and  its  Present  Position. 

'A  comprehensive  review  of  this  sort,  done  by  able  hands,  is  both  instructive  and 

suggestive.' — Record. 


T.  and  T,  Claries  Publications, 


WORKS    BY    ERNEST    NAVILLE. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

MODERN    PHYSICS. 

STUDIES    HISTORICAL    AND    PHILOSOPHICAL. 

'  A  work  so  remarkably  able  is  sure  to  be  heartily  welcomed  by  scientific  students.  .  .  . 
Christian  scientists  should  at  once  procure  this  learned  and  able  volume.' — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

'  Some  of  the  fallacies  of  modern  physicists  are  eflSciently  dealt  with,  and  the  book 
is  altogether  apropos  to  the  time,  and  well  worthy  of  being  studied.' — Nonconformist. 

'  This  work  meets,  with  rare  skill,  some  of  the  more  subtle  speculations  of  prominent 
writers  in  our  midst.' — Record. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE    CHRIST. 

♦  They  are  masterly  productions.' — Methodist  Recorder. 

'  "We  look  upon  these  Lectures  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Christology;  and  to  young 
ministers  and  others  interested  in  the  grand  and  exhaustive  subject,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  highly  stimulating  and  helpful.' — Literary  World. 

'  M.  Naville  is  well  known  as  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  eloquent  defender  of  the 
Christian  faith,  master  of  a  rich  French  style,  and  endowed  with  exquisite  tact  in 
adapting  his  apology  to  the  thoughts  and  needs  of  his  readers.  .  .  .  The  volume 
before  us  is  as  good  English  as  the  original  is  good  French.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    EVIL 

'  The  subject  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Naville  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  brilliancy  of  illustration  that  seizes  and  enchains  the  attention,  and 
with  a  simplicity  of  style  that  places  the  subject  within  the  reach  of  all.' — London 
Quarterly  Review. 

'  A  wise,  learned,  and  eloquent  production.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  We  give  this  book  our  warmest  commendation.  .  .  .  The  brilliant  sparkle  of  the 
French  original  is  as  nearly  preserved  as  could  be  expected  in  any  version.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MAN. 

discourses 
By  Pastor  G.  TOPHEL,  Geneva. 

'  These  pages  are  replete  with  clear,  mellow,  tender,  beautiful,  elevating  thoughts, 
eminently  instructive  to  inquiring  minds,  and  such  as  the  devout  must  delight  con- 
templatively and  prayerfully  to  linger  upon.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  An  admirable  book  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance.  We  do  not  remember  a 
work  on  this  theme  that  is  more  impressive,  or  seems  more  fitted  for  general  usefulness.' 
— British  Messenger. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

MEDIEVAL     MISSIONS. 

By  Professor  THOMAS  SMITH,  D.D.,  Edinburgu. 

•  This  is  a  work  which  will  well  repay  careful  study.' —  Watchman. 


T,  and  T.   Clark's  Publications. 


In  demy  %vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

DELIVERY   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF 
CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE. 

By    ROBERT    RAINY,    D.D., 

PRINCIPAL,  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY,  NEW  COLLEGE,  EDIN. 

'  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  higli  excellence  and  the  extensive  learning  which  these 
lectures  display.  They  are  able  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  author  has,  in  an  unusual 
measure,  the  power  of  acute  and  brilliant  generalisation.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  It  is  a  rich  and  nutritious  book  throughout,  and  in  temper  and  spirit  beyond  all 
praise.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'  The  subject  is  treated  with  a  comprehensive  grasp,  keen  logical  power,  clear  analysis 
and  learning,  and  in  devout  spirit.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

In /cap.  Svo,  price  6s., 

THE   LIFE   AND   WRITINGS   OF 
JONATHAN   EDWARDS. 

By  Professor  ALEX.  V.  G.  ALLEN,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'  In  many  respects  this  is  the  best  account  we  have  of  Edwards,  and  the  most  adequate 
estimate  of  his  character,  of  his  historical  influence,  and  of  the  value  of  his  contribution 
to  human  thought.' — The  Sjjectator. 

WORKS    BY    REV.    JOHN    HUTCHISON,    P.P.,    EDINBURGH. 

Jiist  published,  demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6d., 

OUR  LORD'S  SIGNS  IN  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL: 

©tscussions,  cfjieflg  ^xegetfcal  ant(  Hoctrmal,  on  tjje 
^igjjt  Plirades  fit  t{)e  JFcurtJ  Gospel 

'  A  learned,  thoughtful,  and  delicate  study  of  the  Miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.' — 
Bookman. 

'We  have  read  it  with  thorough  enjoyment.  The  subject  is  one  of  intrinsic 
importance,  and  in  this  volume  are  presented  the  ripe  fruits  of  most  careful,  accurate, 
and  sympathetic  study.' —  United  Presbyterian  Magazine, 

In  demy  8?'o,  price  9^., 

LECTURES  ON   PAUL'S  EPISTLES   TO  THE 

THESSALONIANS. 

'  We  have  not — at  least  amongst  modern  works — many  commentaries  on  these  epistles 
in  which  the  text  is  at  once  treated  with  scholarly  ability,  and  turned  to  popular  and 
practical  account.  Such  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Hutchison's  work — his  exegesis  of 
crucial  passages  strikes  us  at  once  as  eminently  clear.' — Baptist. 

'Certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  commentaries  that  we  have  ever  read.  The 
style  is  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  scholarship  is  in  no  sense  of  a  superficial  or  pretentious 
order.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

In  demy  8i70,  price  Is.  6d, 

LECTURES   ON    PAUL'S    EPISTLE    TO   THE 

PHILIPPIANS. 

'  This  book  has  one  great  merit  which  separates  it  from  the  mass  of  commentaries  and 
expository  lectures — it  is  not  only  instructive,  but  it  is  also  delightfully  interesting.  .  .  . 
The  author's  moral  and  spiritual  tone  is  lofty,  and  these  sermons  are  characterised  by  a 
sweet  and  sunny  grace,  which  cannot  but  charm  and  make  better  those  who  read  them.' 
— Literary  World. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  demy  8w,  price  7s.  Gd. , 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST. 

By    C.    E.    CASPARI. 

'  The  work  is  handy  and  well  suited  for  the  use  of  the  student.  It  gives  him,  in  very 
reasonable  compass  and  in  well-digested  forms,  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting 
the  dates  and  outward  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment  upon  the  various  disputed  points  arising  out  of  them.' — Guardian. 

In  Tivo  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s. ^ 

HISTORY   OF   THE   REFORMATION 
IN  GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND  CHIEFLY. 

By  Dr.  K.  E.  HAGENBACH. 

'  Dr.  Hagenbach  has  produced  the  best  history  of  the  Reformation  hitherto  written.' 
—  BHtish  Quarterly  Review. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  Is.  6c?., 

THE   BOOK  OF   PSALMS. 

The  Structural  Connection  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  both  in  single  Psalms  and 
in  the  Psalter  as  an  organic  whole. 

By  JOHN  FORBES,  D.D., 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  ORIENTAL  LAJfGUAGES,   ABERDEEN. 

'  There  is  perhaps  no  riper  or  more  scholarly  work  of  this  character  on  the  shelves  of 
our  theological  libi'aries.' — Christian  Union. 


By  the  same  Author. 

In  croion  Svo,  price  5s. , 

THE    SERVANT   OF   THE   LORD, 

IN    ISAIAH    XL.-LXVL 
Reclaimed  to  Isaiah  as  the  Author  from  Argument,  Structure,  and  Date. 

'  Dr.  Forbes'  commentary  and  translation  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive,  and  we 
admire  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  which  have  enabled  him  to  complete  such  a  task  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.' — Scotsman. 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo.,  price  2l5., 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SPIRIT  of  CHRISTIANITY, 

TO  THE  DAWN  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  ERA, 
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